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This book lui^; not boon Avritton witliont iiuniy inis- 
i;ivings as to its ])robablo roooption. To cairy oik 
and tlic samo oliaractov (lirongh live sovoral AAork^ 
would sooin to be a wilful ovordrawiii}; on tlio good¬ 
nature of the jiublie, and many persons may very 
reasonably sujiposo it an aot, of itself, that ought to 
invito a relmko. To this natural obji'otion, th<‘ aiithoi 
can only say that, if he has ooinmittod a grave' fault 
on this oeeasion, his readers are in some measure an- 
suerable for it. The favourable manner in whieh tin 
more advanced eari'or, and the death of Leather- 
Slocking were received, lias created, in the mind oi 
the author, at least, a sort of iieeessity for giving 
some account of his younger days. In short, the jiic- 
turi'.s of his life, such as they are, were already so 
eonipleti' as to excite some little desire to see the 
“study,” from whieh they haxe all been drawn. 

“ Tlij' Leather-Stocking Tales,” now’ form some- 
thiyu liljc a drama in live acts; complete as to material 
and design, though jirobably very incomplete as to 
exeeution. Such as they are, tin' reading w'orld has 
them before it. The author hopes, should it deeide 
that this particular Set, the last in exeeution, though 
the first in the order of perusal, is not the best of the 
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it will also corae to tlio conclusion that it is not 
absolutely the worst. Mon' tlian once, lie has bren 
tcni])te(l to burn his manuscript, and to turn to some 
other subject, thoujth he has met with an eiicourage- 
inciit, in the course of his labours, of a character so 
singular, as to be worth mentioning. An anonymous 
letter from England has reached him. written, as he 
thinks, by a lady, in uliich he is urged to do alino'^l 
the very thing he had alreadj more than half exe¬ 
cuted ; a reipicst that he has been willing enough to 
consirue into a sign tliat his attemjit uill be partialK 
forgiven, it not altogether eoinmemled. 

I.ittle need be said eoncerning the eliaraclers and 
scenery id tins tale, 'file former tire fictitious, as a 
matter <d course; but the latter i.s as true to nature as 
an intimate knowledge of the present ajipearance of 
the region described, anil such probalile conjectures 
eoncerning its ancient stati* as could be furnished l»y 
the iinagitiation, enabled tlie writer to rendi'r it. The 
lake, mountains, valle\, and lorests, are all believed 
to be sullieiently exact; while the river, rock, and 
shoal are faithful fraiiscri]its from nature. E\cn the 
jioints exist, a little altered by civilis:ition, but so 
nearly answering to the descrijitioiis, as to be casil\ 
recognised by all who are familiar with the scenery ol 
the particular ri'gion iti ijnestion. 
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I'm Propncfors of Cnu'cr.ATiNc; LiBUMiiisin .HI of Ihc 

nuintn aio conipcllof! I»y tiu* new Copyiijrlit Act to (liscoiilimic 
jnircli.isiiiir and lending out a single iop\ of a foreign edition of 
an Pnglisli woik The nun harnui if ni their pos\ef,Kioi) intufed 
I'tid murhvd o'" hbnfnj luuih I’Xjioses tiiein to 

A ris’xr'iv oi tin rocNns. 


Several tlau^es of the iu‘\v' ('o]>\iijilil \et award •'Cveie ]mnisli- 
nientsfn n,{iodueing ande\j>oslng (oi s.ile or lure inraleil eilitioiis 
■*f Knglish \/oiKs, hotli in (ne.il Untain and in t!ie (olonies. 
The (loven'incr.i al:s 4 )!nlc!v pio'iiints the intiodnition of tliese 
i'el.iiioiis ii‘;inn(‘* llirongii llu* ('usluin rions‘“-on an\ prtlence 
’viMtevn riie piiMic slionld Ih‘ made fully .iml perleef|\ awaie 
llnil, in ( oiec miciu e of a Ireasiu \ ()t der to Ilia I elleei, i\en single 
vopies of \\olL^ Nijinated, Inoiiglit m .i traveller'*' li.iii'.;age, whi'di 
n eie fiMiiieilv ldlnl^sd^ie, .ne so nf» longer, indts-> ihn/ he ehf^ th'- 
iiiuiie uidtiii III Nitiii, 'tiuh iiii'Hi'iei^ *>0 woks iiiiil ii\id fc fo iiiuhr 
/him /111fit h't 'iih and lli.it if w 11 ds liiev aie found in a Cii- 
iid.itm*^ lu'i.iiv, the Ihopiielm is ■'Uhiect to a sevc'c penahy. 
i'wo tliiis^ ol the new (.■nstonis’ \et, n'oreovei. esclnde tlieni 
.nlogethei .i.kt Inc conniieiieenieiil of tiu* next fm.nicMl vixir 
These nieasMes will, no doubt, he ugo'«)ii'I\ enfdiied bolh at 
nne and m ihe ('tiloiiies. 
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t'lIAl'TKll I. 

'I’hou’ w a plc.iviuc irt tin patlilc'''' unoils, 

'riu'M* }s n raptnrn (m thi* loni 1\ slioii*, 

'riu'M Is'•o( i«‘l) wln-if iKiiH'mtiinlr"-, 

U) tlu‘M'A, ami iiJiisu untsio.it VlultU Jhi}vli{. 

On tli(‘ luimaTt inia^'ination r\(’nts ])ro(lua‘ tlie effpots of 
t.iiio. Tims he \\Im) lias tiavclJi'il far and seen iiiiu'li i^ 
a|it to fancy lliat lie lias lived loii^; and the history that 
most ainniiids in iin|iortaut incidents soonest assumes the 
as|iect of antiiinity. In no other way can we account for 
the \encralile air that is already ptherine; around American 
annals. When the mind reverts to the earliest days of 
colonial histoi y, the period .seems remote and obscure, the 
thousand chane;es that thicken along the links of recollec¬ 
tions throwing hack the origin of the nation to a day so di.s- 
tant as seemingly to reach the mists of time ; ami yet four 
lives of 01 diiiary duration would suflice to transmit, from 
mouth to month, in the form of tiadition, all that ciiihsed 
man has aclmved within the limits of the American repuhlic. 

Jt IS matter of histoiy that the settlements on the 
eastern .shores of the Hudson, .such as (llavcrack, Kinder- 
hook. and even l’oughkee])sie, were not regarderl as safe 
from Indian incursion.s a century since; and there is still 
stamlin;!: on the hanks of the same river, and within nius- 
ket-sliol of the wdiaris of Albany, a residence of a younger 
branch of the Van Itcnssclalcis, that has loojiliolcs con¬ 
structed for defence against the same crafty enemy, altliongli 
it dates from a penOd scarcely s) distant. Other similar 
memorials of the infancy of the country arc to he found, 
scattered through what is now deemed the very centre of 
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American civilisation, atfording the plainest proofs that all 
we possess of security from itnasion ami hostile violence is 
the growth of hut little more than the time that is fie- 
quently filled by a single human life. 

The incidents of this tale occurred between the years 
IT+O and 174'.'>, when the settled portions of the colony of 
New York were confined to the four Atlantic counties, a 
nairow belt of country on each side of the Hudson, ex¬ 
tending from its mouth to the falls near its head, and to a 
few advanced “ neighbourhoods” on the Mohawk and the 
Schoharie. Broad belts of the virgin wilderness not only 
reached the shores of the first river, hut they evi-n crossed 
it, stretching away into New Kiigland, and affording forest 
covers to the noiseless moccasin of the native wairior, as he 
trod the secret and bloody war-path. A bird's eye view of 
the whole region cast of the Mississippi must then have 
offered one vast expanse of woods, relieved by a coin])ara- 
tively narrow fringe of cultivation along the sea, dotted by 
the glittering surfaces of lakes, atid intersected by the 
waving hues of rivers. In such a vast picture of solemn 
solitude, the district of country we design to paint sinks 
into insignificance, though we feel encouiaged to proceed 
by the conviction that, with slight and iminateiial distinc¬ 
tions, he who succeeds in giving an accurate idea of tiny 
portion of this wild region must necessarily convey a 
tolerably correct notion of the whole. 

M'hatever may be the changes ]iroduced by man, the 
eternal round of the seasons is unbroken, riiiinnier and 
winter, seed-time and harvest, return in their stated older, 
with a sublime precision, affording to man one of the 
noblest of all the occasions he enjoys of proving the high 
powers of his far-reaching mind, in comiiassing the laws 
that control their exact uniformity, and in calculating their 
never-ending revolutions. 

In the dejitlis of a forest, of which the letify surface lay 
bathed in the biilhant light of a cloudle.ss day in June, 
while the trunks of the trees rose in gloomy giandeur 
in the shades heiieath, voices were heard calling to each 
other. The calls were in different tones, evidently jiro- 
ceeding fioiii two men who had lost their way, and were 
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soarchinp; in difTorent directions for their path. At length 
a shoot i)rorlaiined success, and ])rescinly a man broke 
out of the tangled labyrinth of a small swamj), emerging 
into an opening which apjieared to have been formed partly 
by the ravages of the wind, atid J)artly by those of fire. 
'I’liis little area, which afforiled a good view of the sky, 
although pretty well filled with <lead trees, lay oji the side of 
one of the high hills, or low mountains, into which nearly 
the wholi' surface of the adjacent country was broken. 

“ Here is room to breathe in !” exclaimed the liberated 
foresh r, shaking his huge frame like a mastiff that lias just 
esc.aped• from a snow-bank; “ Uunab, Deerslayer 1 here 
is daylight at last, and yonder is the lake.” 

These words were scarcely uttered when the second fo¬ 
rester dashed aside the bushes of the swatnp, and appeared 
in the area. After making a hurried adjustment of his 
arms and disordered dress, he joined his companion, who 
had alieady begun his dispositions for a halt. “ Do you 
know this spotf” demanded the one called Deerslayer, 
“ or do you shout at the sight of the sun ?" 

“ Doth lad, both ; I know the spot, and am not sorry 
to see so useful a friend as the sun. Now we have got the 
p ints of the compass in our iiiitids once more, and ’twill he 
our own faults if we let any thing turn them tojisyturvw 
ag’in, as has just happened. My name is not Hurry Harry, 
if this be not the veiy sjiot vvheie the land-hunters ’camped 
last summer, and pas.sed a week. See, yonder are the dead 
bushes of their bower, and heie is the spring. Much as T 
like the sun, hoy, I've no occasion for it to tell me it is 
noon ; this stomach of mine is .as good a time-piece as is to 
be found in the colony, and it alic.idy ji’ints to half-past 
twelve. "So open the wallet, and let us wind U|> for another 
six hours’ run. ” 

.^t this snggestion, both set themselves about making tbe 
Jircparations necessary for their usual frugal, but he.trty, 
meal. MCwill profit by this pause in tbe discourse to giie 
the reader some idi a^f the appearance of the men, both of 
whom are destined to enact no insignificant ji.arts in our 
legend. It would not have been easy to find a more noble 
specimen of vigorous manhood, than was ofteied in the 
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person of liiin who called himself Hurry Harry. His real 
name was Henry March ; hut the frontier-men having 
caught the practice of givitig .solt/vV/ioV.s from the Indians, 
the apitellation of Hurry was of'teiier ajtjilied to him thati 
his proper desigtialioti, and not uiifre(|itently he was tertned 
Hurry Skuriy, a nickname he had obtained from a dash¬ 
ing, reckless, oil-hand matmer, and a physical recklessness 
which kejtt him so cotistantly oti the move, as to cause him 
to be known along the whole line of scattereil hahitations 
that lay between the province atid the Canadiis. The sta¬ 
ture of Ilutry Harry exceeiled six feet fmii, atid being un¬ 
usually well proportionei], his strength fully tealised the 
idea created by his gigantic frame. The face ilid no dis¬ 
credit to the rest of the man, for it was both good huniouied 
and handsome. His air was free; and though his manner 
necessarily partook of the riideiuss of a hinder life, the 
grandeur which |ier\aded .so nolile a physique jirevinted 
it from hecomiiig altogether vulgar. 

Deeihlayer, as Huiiy called his coinpaiiion, was a very 
difleniit person in ajipearancc, as will as m character. In 
statute, he stooil about six feet in Ills moccasins, but hi; 
flame was comparatively light and slender, showing mus¬ 
cles, however, wliich proiiiistd unusual agility, if not un¬ 
usual strength. His f.iee would have h.id l.'ltii to recoinmeiid 
It except youth, were it not for an ex|iiessioii that seldom 
failed to will ujimi those who had leisure to examine it, 
and to yield to the feeling of coiifidenee it cre.ited. 'I'his 
exjiression was simply that of guileless Iriiih. sustained by 
an earnestness of juirpose, and a sincerity of feeling, which 
reiideied it lemarkahle. At times this air of iiitegiity 
seemed to he so simple as to awaken the suspicion of a 
want of the usual nieaiis to discriminate h. lweeit arti/icc 
and truth ; hut few came in serious contact with the man, 
without losing this distrust m respect for his opinions and 
motives. 

llotll these fi'oiKier-men were slill young, Ifurrv having 
reached the .age of si.x or eight anj twenty, while Deer- 
slayer was several year.i his junior. Their attiie needs no 
particular descrijition, though it may he will to add that it 
was composed in no small degree ol dres.sed deer-skins, anil 
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liail the usual signs of bolonging to tliose who passed their 
time between the skirts of civilised society and the bound¬ 
less forests. There was, notwithstanding, some attention 
to smartness and the picturesque in the arratigement of 
J)oersl;iyer's dress, more particularly as regarded his arms 
.and .lecoutrements. llis ride was in perfect condition, the 
handle of his hunting-knife neatly carved, his jiowder-ltorn 
ornamented with suitable devices, lightly cut into the ma- 
teiial. and his shot-pouch decor.ited with wampum. On 
the other hand. Hurry Hairy, either from constitutional 
recklessness, or from a secret consciousni’ss how little his 
api>earance required artificial aids, wore every thing in a 
careless manner, as if he felt a noble scorn for the tiifling 
accessories of dress ami ornaments. Pei haps the peculiar 
effect of his line form was increased, rather than lessened, 
by this unstudied and disdainful air of indifference. 

t ome, Deerslayer, fall to, and [irote that you have a 
Delavvare stomach, its you say you have had a Delawaie 
edication,” cried Huiry, .setting the example by opening 
his mouth to receive a slice of cold venison steak, that 
would have made an entire meal for a Kuropcan peasant; 
‘‘ fall to, lad, ami jirove your manhood on this poor deiil 
of a doe, with your teeth, as you’re already done with your 
rifle.” 

” Nay, nay, Hurry, there's little manhood in killing a 
doe, ami that, too, out of season ; though there might be 
some in bringing down a painter, or a catamount,”' re¬ 
turned the other, disjiosing himsrlf to comply. “ The 
Delawaies have given me my name, not so much on ac¬ 
count of a bold heart, as on account of a quick eye, and 
an act_i/ve foot.” 

'■ Tlia' 1 felarv.arcs, themselves, are no heroes, or they 
woukl never have allowed them loping vagabonds, the 
Mingos, to make them women.” 

“ That matter is not rightly understood — has never 
been rightly explained,” said Deerslayer e.uuestly, for he 
was as zealous a frien^l, as his eompanion was d.nigerous as 
an enemy ; “ the Meiigwe fill the woods with their lies, 
ami misconceive words and treaties. 1 have now lived ten 
years with the Delawares, and know them to be as inaii- 
B 11 
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fuJ as any other nation, when the proper time to strike 
comes.” 

“ Harkee, Master Deerslayer, since we are on the siil)- 
jcct, we may as well open our minds to each other in a 
man-to-inan way. Answer me one (juestion ; you have 
had so much luck among the game as to have gotten a title, 
it would seem, but did you ever hit any thing human or 
intelligible: did you ever pull trigger on an ininiy that 
was capable of pulling one upon you ? ” 

This question produced a singular collision between mor¬ 
tification and correct feeling, in the bosom of the youth, 
easily to be traced in the workings of his ingenuous coun¬ 
tenance. The stiuggle was short, however ; iqirighiness 
of heart soon getting the better of false )nide and frontiir 
boastfulness. 

“ To own the tiuth, I never did,” answered Deerslayer; 
“ .seeing that a fitting occasion never oflered. The Dela¬ 
wares have been iieaceahle since my sojourn with 'em, and 
1 hold it to be onlawlul to take the life of man, except in 
ojien and ginerous warfare.” 

” W hat! did you never find a fellow thieving among 
your traps and skins, and do the law on him nnh your 
own hands, by way of saving the magistrates tiouhle, in the 
settlements, and the rogue Inmself the costs of the siiit.r” 

“ 1 am no trapjier. Hurry,” returned the young man, 
proudly; “ I live by the rifle, a we’|)oii at which I will 
not turn my back on any man of my years, atwis'ii the 
lludson and the St. Lawrence. 1 never oftci a skin that 
has not a hole in its head beside them which natiir' made 
to see with, or to breathe through.” 

Ay, ay, this is all very well in the animal way, though 
it makes but a poor figure along-sides of scalps and and- 
buslies. Shooting an Indian from an and-hnsh is acting 
up to his own principles ; and now we h.ive wliat you call 
a lawful war on our hands, the .sooner you wipe tliat dis¬ 
grace oft’ your conscience, the .sounder will he your slcej) ; 
if it only come from knowing there^is one inimy the le.ss 
prowling in the woods. I shall not frccpieiit your society 
long, friend Natty, unless you look higher than four-footed 
beasts to practi/se your rifle on.” 
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“ Our joiiriipy is nearly ended, you say, Master March, 
and we can part to-niglit, if you see occasion. I have a 
fri'nd waiting for me, who will think it no disgrace to con¬ 
sort with a fellow creator' that has never yet slam his kind.” 

“ I wish 1 knew what has brought that skulking Dela¬ 
ware into this part of the country so early in the season,” 
iniittered Hurry to himself, in a way to show equally dis¬ 
trust and a recklessness of its betrayal. “ M^here did you 
say the young chief was to give you the meeting .r” 

“ At a small, round rock, near the foot of the lake, 
where, they tell me, the tribes resort to make their treaties, 
•anil to bury their hatchets. This rock 1 have often heard 
the Delawares mention, though lake and rock are e()iially 
straiieers to me. The country is claimed by both' Mingos 
and Mohicans, and is a sort of common territory to fish 
and hunt through, in time of peace, though what it may 
hecotne in war-time, the Lord only knows !” 

“ Common territory !” exclaimed Hurry, laughing aloud. 
“ I should like to know what Kloatiiig Tom Huttcr wou|d 
say to that? He claims the lake as his own projierfy, in 
\artue of filteen years' possession, and will not be likely to 
give it up either to Mingo or Delaware, without a battle 
for it. 

'■ .\nd what will the colony say to such a quarrel ? All 
this country must have some owner, the gentry luishing 
their cravings into the wilderness, men where they never 
dare to ventur’, in their own persons, to look at 'em.” 

*■ That may do in other quarters of the colony. Deer- 
slayer, but it will not do here. Not a human being, the 
Loid excejitecl, owms a foot of s'il in this jiart of the coun¬ 
try. Pc'n was never put to iiajier, consarning either hill 
or valley hereaway, as Tie heard old Tom say, time and 
ag'm, and so lu claims the best right to it of any man 
breathing ; and what Tom claims, he'll be very likely to 
maintain.” 

” By what I've heard you say. Hurry, this floating 
Tom must he an oncommon mortal ; neither Mingo, De¬ 
laware, nor I’alc-Kace? His possession, too, has been long, 
by your tell, and altogether beyond frontier endurance. 
VV'^hat s the man’s history and natur’ ? ” 

II k 
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“ AVIiy, as to old Toni's human natur’, it is not much 
like that of otlur men, hut more like a musk-rat’s, seeinp; 
that he takes more to the ways of that animal, than to 
those of any other fellow creatin ’. Some think he was a 
free liver on the salt-water in Ins youth, and a com))anion 
of a sartain Kidd, who was hanged for piracy, long afore 
you and I were horn, and that he came np into these re¬ 
gions, tliitikitig th.'it the king’s cruisers could never cross 
the raonntains, and that he might enjoy the plunder peace¬ 
ably in the woods.” 

“ 'riieii he was wrong. Hurry ; very wrong. A man can 
enjoy ]>lunder pearcahlii nowhere.” 

“ That's much as his turn of mind may happen to he. 
I’ve ktiown them that never could enjoy it at all, indess it 
was in the midst of a jollification, and them ag’in that en- 
joyetl it host in a corner. Some men ha\e no pe.ice if they 
don’t fitid plunder, and some if they do. Human natui’ 
is crooked in these matters. < tld Tom seems to helong to 
neither set, as he enjoys his, if plunder he has really got, 
with his daiters, in a very (juiet ainl comfortable way, and 
wishes for no more.” 

•‘Ay, he has darters, too; I’ve heard the Delawares, 
who've hunted this-a-way, ti ll their histories of these young 
women. Is there no mother, Hurry .r” 

*' There was mice, as in reason ; hut she has now been 
dead ami sunk these two good yeais." 

Allan ? ” said Deeislayer, looking up at his companion 
in a litlle surpiise. 

“ Head and sunk, 1 say, and 1 hope that’s good Knglish. 
The old fellow lowered liis wife into the lake, by way of 
seeing the last of her, as I can testify. In'ing an eye-wit¬ 
ness of the ceremony; hut whether Tom did it., to save 
digging, which is no easy job among roots, or out of a 
consait that water washes away sin sooner than arth, is 
more than J can say,” 

“ W as the jioor woman oncomnion wicked, that her 
husband should take so much pains with her body f ’ 

“IS'ot otireasonable ; though she had her faults. 1 
consider Judith Hotter to have been as graceful, and about 
as likely to make a good ind, as any woman who had lived 
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HO long lieyoml the sound of cliurch bells ; and I conclude 
Old 'I’oin sunk her as much by way of .soo/in/ pains, as by 
way of tahiiiii it. 'J’here was a little steel in her temper, 
it’s true, and as old llutter is pretty much flint, they struck 
out sparks oncc-and-a-v,hik, but, on the whole, they might 
be said to live amicable like. Wlien they did kindle, the 
listeners got some such insights into tlieir past lives, as one 
gels into the darker jiarts ot tint woods when a stray gleam 
of sunshine finds its way down to the roots of the tiecs. 
But.ludith 1 shall alwajs esteem, as it’s recommend enough 
to one woman to lie the mother of such a creatur’ as lier 
daiter, .fndith llutter! ” 

“ Ay, .tudilh was the name the Delawares mentioned, 
though it was proiiouneed after a fashion of their own. 
I'rom their discourse, I do not think the girl would much 
jilease my fancy. ’ 

“ 'I'liy lancy !” exclaimed Alarch, taking fire equally at 
the inditrcieuce and at the piesumption of his companion, 
“ what the devil have you to do with a faney, and that, too, 
consarniiig one like .hidilh? ^'ou are but a boy — a 
sapling, that has scarce got root. Judith has had men 
among her suitors, ever since she w'as fifteen, which is now' 
near five years ; and will not be apt even to cast a look 
upon a half grown creatur’ like you ! ” 

“ It is June, and theie is not a cloud alween us and the 
sun. Hurry, so all this heal is not wanted,” answered the 
other, altogether undisturbed ; “ any one may have a 
fancy, and a squirrel has a right to make up his mind 
touching a catainoiint.” 

“ Ay, but it might not be wise, always, to let the cata¬ 
mount know it,” growled March. “ Hut you’re young and 
thotiglitl(L'.ss, and I’ll overlook your ignorance. Come, 
Deerslayer,’’ added he, will) a good-natured laugh, after 
pausing a moment to reflect, “ come, Deerslayer, we are 
.sworn iii’iids. and will not quarrel .about a hglit-niinded 
jilting jade, just becau.se she happens to be handsome; 
more especially as you have never seen her. Judith is 
only for a man who.se teeth show the full marks, and its 
foolish to be afeard of a boy. M’hat did the Delawares say 
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of the hussy ; for an Indian, after all, has his notions of 
woman-kind, as well as a white man ? ” 

“ They said she was fair to look on, and pleasant of 
speech ; but over-given to admirers, and light-minded.” 

“ They are devils incarnate ! After all, what school¬ 
master is a match for an Indian, in looking into natur’ ? 
Some ])eoi)le think they are only good on a trail, or the 
war-path, but 1 say that they are philosophers, and under¬ 
stand a man as well as they understand a beaver, and a 
woman as well as they understand either. Kow that’s 
Judith’s character to a riband ! ’J'o own the Iruth to you, 
Deerslayer, 1 should hate married the gal two years since, 
if it had not been for two jtartieular things, one of which 
was this very light-mindedness.” 

“■ And what may have been the other ” deit.anded the 
hunter, who continued to eat like one who took very little 
interest in the subject. 

“ T’other was an unsartairity about her having me. 
The hussy is handsome, and .she knows it. Boy, not a 
tree that is growing in these hills is straigliter, or w'aves in 
the wind with ati easier bend, nor did you ever see the doe 
that bounded with a more nal’ral motion. If that was all, 
every tongue would sound her praises ; but she has such 
failings that I find it hard to overlook them, and sometimes 
1 swear I’ll never vi.sit the lake ag’in.” 

“ IVhich is the reason that you always come back ! 
Nothing is ever made more sure by swearing about it.’’ 

“ Ah, Deerslayer, you are a novelty in these paitic’lars; 
keeping as true to edication as if you had never left the 
scttlemeuts. With me the case is diflen'ut, and I never 
want to clinch an idee, that I do not feel a wish to swear 
about it. If you know’d all that I know eo^nsarning 
Judith, you’d find a justification for a little cursing. Now, 
the officers sometimes strayover to the lake, from the forts on 
the Mohawk, to fish and hunt, and then the treatur’ .seems 
beside herself! You can see it in the manner in which 
she wears her finery, and the airs .she gives herself with 
the gallants.” * 

“ 'That is unseemly in a poor man’s darter,” returned 
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Drcrslayt'r gravely ; “ the officers are all gentry, ami can 
only look on such as Judith with evil intentions.” 

“There’s the unsartainty, and the damper ! 1 have iny 

misgivings about a particular captain, and Jude has no one 
to ttlaine but her own folly, if Tin wrong. On the whole, 
1 wish to look upon her as modest anil liecoming. and yet 
the cloitils that drive among these hills are not more tin- 
sartain. Not a dozen white men have ever laid eyes upon 
her since she was a child, and yet her airs, with two or 
three of these officers, are extinguishers I ” 

“ 1 would think no more of such a woman, hut turn my 
mind altogether to the forest ; thul will never deceive you, 
being oidered and ruled by a hand that never wavers.’’ 

“ If you kiiow’d Judith, you would see how much 
easier it is to say this, than to do it. Coukl I bring my 
mind to be easy about the officers, 1 would carry the gal 
off to the Mohawk by force, make her marry me in spite 
of her whiffling, and leave Old Tom to the care of Hetty, 
his other child, who, if she be not so liaiidsoine, or so 
tjuick-witted as her sister, is much the most iluliful.” 

“ Is there another biid in the same nest?” askeil Deer- 
slayer, raising his eyes with a species of halF-awaketied 
curiosity — “ the Delawares s])oke to me only of one ” 

“ That’s nat'ral enough, whin .luditli Hiitter and Hetty 
Ilutten are in question. Hetty is only comely, while her 
sister, 1 tell thee, boy, is such another as is not to be found 
atweeii tins and the sea : Judith is full of wit, and talk, 
and cunning, as an old Indian orator, while poor Hetty is 
what 1 call on the varge of ignorance, and sometimes she 
stumbles on one side of the line, and sometimes on 
t’other.” 

“ Thipii are beings that the Lord has in his 'special 
care,’.’ said Deerslayer, solemnly ; “ foi he looks carefully 
to all who fall short of their proper share of reason. The 
Jled-skiiis honour ami respect them who are so gifted, 
knowing that the Evil Spirit delights more to dwell in an 
artful body, than in one that has no cunning to work 
upon.” 

“ I’ll answer for it, then, that he will not remain long 
with poor Hetty. Old Tom has a feeling for the gal, and 
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SO lias Judith, quick-witted as she is herself ; else would I 
not answer for her beiii" altogether safe among the sort of 
men that sometimes meet on the lake shore." 

“ I thought this water an onkiiown and little-frequented 
sheet," observed the Deerslayer, evidently uneasy at the 
idea of being too near the world. 

“ It’s all that, lad, the eyes of twenty white men never 
having been laid on it ; still, twenty true-hrod frontier- 
men— hunters, and traiqieis, and scouts, .and the like — 
can do a deal of mischief if they try. 'Twouhl be an 
awful thing to me, Deerslayer, did 1 find Judith married, 
after an absence of six months ! ’’ 

“ Have you the gal’s faith, to incourage you to hope 
otherwise 

“ Not at all. I know not how it is— I’m good-look¬ 
ing, boy ; that much 1 can see in any spring on which the 
sun shines — and yet 1 couhl never gel the hussy to a [iro- 
mise, or even a cordial willing smile, though .she will 
laugh by the hour. If she /itix daied to marry in my 
absence, she'll be like to know the pleasures of «idowhood, 
afore she is twenty ! ’’ 

“ You would not harm the man she had chosen, Hurry, 
simjily heeause slu' found him more to her liking lliaii 
yourself.'' ’’ 

M'iiy not? If an enemy crosses my path will I not 
beat him out of it! hook at me — am 1 a man like to let 
any sneaking, crawling, skin-trader, get the better of me 
ill a matter that touches me so near as the kindness of 
Judith Hutter ? Besides, when we live beyond law, we 
must he our own .judges and executioners. And if a man 
should be found dc ad in the woods, who is there to say who 
slew him, even admitting that the Colony took tljo matter 
ill hand, and make a stir about it?’’ 

“ Jf that man should be .luditli flutter’s hushaml, afb'r 
what litis passed, 1 miglit tell enough at least to put the 
Colony on the trail.” 

'• You ! —half-grown, venison-hunting, hantling! You 
dare to think of informing agains*t Hurry Harry in so 
much as a matter touching a mink, or a woodchuck.” 
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“ 1 would'dare to speak truth. Hurry, consarning you, 
or any man that ever lived.” 

Marcli looked at his oouipanion for a moment in silent 
amazement; then seizing him hy the throat, with both 
hands, lie shook his conijiaratively slight frame, with a 
violence that menaced the dislocation of some of the hones. 
Nor was this done jocularly, for anger flashed from the 
giant's eyes, and there were certain signs which seemed to 
threaten much more earnestness than the occasion would 
ajipear to call for. M'hatever might be the real in¬ 
tention of March, and it is probable there was none settled 
in his mind, it is certain that he was unusually aiouscd ; 
and most men who found themselves throttled by one of a 
mould so gigantic, in such a mood, and in a solitude so 
deep and heljiless, would have felt intimidated, and tempt¬ 
ed to yielil even the right. Not so, however, with Deer- 
slayer. His countenance remained unmoved ; his hand 
dill not shake, and his answer was given in a voice that 
did not resort to the artifice of louder tones, even, by way 
of pioving its owner’s resolution. 

\'ou may shake. Hurry, until you bring down tlic 
inounuin,” said he ijuietly, “ but nothing beside tiuth will 
you shake from me. It is piobahle that .ludith Hotter has 
no hu'-htnid to slay, and you may lu ver have a chaiiye to 
waylay one, else would 1 tell her of your threat in the first 
conver-ation I held with the gal.” 

Maich released his grijie, and sat regarding the other 
in silent astonishment. 

*• I thought we had been friends,” he at length added. 
'■ but you’ve got the last seciet of mine that will ever enter 
your ears.” 

‘‘ I want none, if they are to be like this. I know we 
live in the woods, Hurry, and are thought to be beyond 
human laws — and perha])s we arc so, in fact, whatever it 
may be in right — but tlieie is a law, and a law-maker, 
which rule across the whole continent. He that flies in the 
face of either, need noj call me fri’nd.” 

“ Tfamme, Deerslayer, if I do not believe you arc at 
heart a Moravian, and no fair-minded, plain-dealing hunter, 
as you've pretended to be ! ” 
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“ Pair-minde;] or not. Hurry, you will find mo as plain- 
dcaliiij; in deeds as 1 am in words. But this giving way 
to sudden anger is foolish, and proves how little you have 
sojourned witli the red men. Judith Hotter no doubt is 
still single, an<l you si)oke but as the tongue ran, and not 
as the heart felt. Theie's my hand, and we will say and 
think no more about it.” 

Hurry secineil more surprised than ever; then he burst 
forth in a loud good-natured laugh, wdiich brought tears 
to his eyes. After this he accepted the ofiered hand, and 
the parties became friends. 

“ ''I’would have been foolish to (juarrel about an idee,” 
March cried, as he resumed his meal, “ and more like 
lawyers in the town'-, than like sensible men in the woods. 
They tell me, Deerslayer, much ill blood grows out of idees 
among the jieople in the lower countries, and that they 
sometimes get to extremities upon them.” 

“ That do they—that do they ; and about other mat¬ 
ters that might better be left to take care of theinselvcs. I 
have heard the Moravians say tlnit there are lands in which 
men (juarrel even eonsariiing their religion ; and if they can 
get their temjiers up on such a subject. Hurry, the l^ord 
have inarey on ’em. Howsever, tlieie is no occasion for our 
following their example, and more especially about a hns- 
haiid that this Judith Hutter may never see, or never wish 
to see. For my jiart, 1 feel more cu’rosity about the feehle- 
witted sister, than about your beauty. There's stimething 
that comes clo.se to a man's feelin’s, when he meets with a 
fellow-ereatur’ who has till the outward show of an ac- 
counliihle mortal, and who fails of being what he seems, 
only through a lack of reason. This is b:id enough in a 
man, but when it comes to a woman, and she a young and 
may-be a winning creatur’, it touches all the pitiful 
thoughts his natur’ has. (>od knows, Hurry, thiit such 
poor things are defenceless enough with all their wits about 
’em ; but it’s a cruel fortun’ when that great protector and 
guide fails ’em.” 

“ Ilaikec, Deerslayer—you know what the hunters, and 
trappers, and peltry-men in general be; and their best 
fiiends will not deny that they arc headstrong and given to 
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having their own way, withoiit much hethinking Vm of 
other people’s rights, or feeliii’s ; ami yet 1 don’t think the 
man is to be found in all this region, who w'ould harm 
Uetly Ilutter, if he could ; no, not even a red-skin.” 

*' 'I'herein, fri’nd Hurry, you do the Delawares, at least, 
and all their allied tribes, only justice, for a red-skin looks 
ujion a being thus struck by (lod’s jiower, as especially 
under his care. I rejoice to hear what you say, howsever ; 
1 rejoice to hear it ; hut as the sun is beginning to turn 
towards the afternoon’s sky, had we not better strike the 
trail tig’in, and make forward, that we may get an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing these wonderful sisters ? ” 

Harry March giving a cheerful assent, the renniiints of 
the meal were soon collected ; then the travellers shoul¬ 
dered their packs, resumed their arms, and, quitting the 
little area of light, they again jiluiiged into the deep sha¬ 
dows of the forest. 


CHAPTKK II. 

Thou’rf pa«isinR from thr lake s proeii side, 

And tlio hmilfr's hf.inh .uv.ij, 

I'or lli(* tmt<* <»l dou-t-rs, tm tlio siimincr'h pritio, 

Ddujjlitei ! thou can'ht iiof stay. I{icu)d.s vj Wnman. 

OiiR two ad venturers had not far to go. H urry knew the di¬ 
rection, as soon as he had fouml the open spot and the spring, 
and he now led on with the confident step of a man assured 
of his object. 'I'he forest w'as dark, as a matter of course, 
hut it waj no longer obstructed by under-hnish, and tlie 
footing, was firm and dry. After proceeding ne.arlya mile, 
March stopped, and began to cast about him with an in¬ 
quiring look, examining the different objects with care, and 
occasionally turning his eyes on the trunks of the fallen 
tree.s, with which the ground was well sprinkled, as is 
usually the case in an'American wood, especially in those 
parts of the country where timber has not yet become 
valuable. 
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“ This must be the place, Deerslayer,” March at length 
observed ; “ hero is a beech by the side of a hemlock, 
with three pines at hand, and yonder is a white bircli with 
a broken top ; and yet 1 see no rock, nor any of the 
branches bent down, as I told you would be the case.” 

“ Hroken branches are oiiskilful landmarks, as the least- 
exper'enced know that branches don't often break of them¬ 
selves,” returned the other; “and they also lead to sus¬ 
picion and discoveries. 'I'he Delawares never trust to 
broken branches, unless it is in friendly times, and on an 
oj)en trail. As for the beeches, and ivines, and hemlocks, 
why, they are to be seen on all sides of us, not oidy by twos 
and threes, but by foi ties, amt fifties, and hundreds.” 

“ Very true, Deeislayer, but you never calculate on po¬ 
sition. II ere is a beech and a bendock-” 

“Yes, and there is another beech and a hemlock, as 
loving as two brothers ; or, for that matter, moie loving 
than some brothers ; and yonder are others, for neither tr> 
is a jarity in the.se woods. I fear me. Hurry, you are 
better at trapping beaver and shooting bears, thtui at lead¬ 
ing on a bhndish sort of a trail. Ila! there’s what you 
wish to find, after all ! ” 

Now, Deerslayer this is one of your Delaware preten¬ 
sions, for, hang me if 1 see any thing but these trees, 
which do seem to start up around us, in a most onaccouut- 
able and perplexing manner.” 

“ Look thi.s-a-way. Hurry — here, in a line with the 
black oak — don’t you see the crooked sapling that is hooked 
u]) in the branches of the bass-wood, near it.^ Now, that 
s.tjding was once snow-ridden, and got the bend bv its 
weight; but it never straightenetl itself, and fastened il.self 
in among the bass-wood blanches in the way you, see. 'I'he 
hand of man did that act of kindness for it.” 

“ That hand was mine ! ” exclaimed Hurry ; “ I found 
the slender young thin.e, bent to the airth, like an unfor- 
funate creatur’ borne down by misfortune, and stuck it up 
where you see it. After all, Dterslaycr, 1 must allow, 
you're getting to have an oncommon good eye for the 
woods! ” 

“’Tis improVSn^ Hurry — 'tis improving. I will ac- 
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knowledse ; but ’tis still only a child’s eye, compared to 
some 1 know. There's Tanienund, now, though a man so 
old that few remember when he was in his prime, Tame- 
nund lets nothing escape his look, which is more like the 
scent of a hound, than the sight of an eye. 'J'hen Uncas, 
the father of C'liingachgook, and the lawful chief of the 
Mohicans, is another that it is almost hopeless to pass un¬ 
seen. I’m iinjiroving, 1 will allow — I'm improving, but 
far from being perfect as yet.” 

“ And who is this Chingachgook, of whom you talk so 
much, Deerslayer ?” asked Hurry, as he moved off in the 
direction of the lighted sapling, “ a loping red-skin at the 
best, 1 make no question.” 

“Not so. Hurry, but the best of loping red-skins, as 
you call ’em. If he had his rights, he would he a great 
chief; but, as it is, he is only a brave and just-minded 
Delaware ; respected, and even obeyeil in some things, ’tis 
true, hut of a fallen race, and belonging to a fallen people. 
Ah ! Harry March, ’twould warm the heart within you to 
sit in their lodges of a winter’s night, and listen to the tra¬ 
ditions of the ancient greatness and power of the Mo¬ 
hicans !” 

“ Harkie, fri’nd Nathaniel,” said Hurry, stopjiing short 
to face his companion, in order that his words might carry 
greater weight with them, “if a man believed all that other 
Jieople choose to say in their own favour, he might get an 
oversized opinion of them, and an undersized opinion of 
himself. These red-skins are notable boasters, and I set 
down more than half of their traditions as jmre talk.” 

“ There is truth in what you say, Hurry, I’ll not deny 
it, for Tve seen it, and believe it. ’fhey do boast, but then 
that is » gift from natur’ ; and it’s sinful to withstand 
nat’ral gifts. See ; this is the spot you come to find ! ” 

This remark cut short the discourse, and laitli the men 
now gave all their attention to the object immediately be¬ 
fore them. Deerslayer pointed out to his companion the 
trunk of a huge lindcyi, or bass-wmod, as it is termed in 
the language of the country, which had filled its time, and 
fallen by its own weight. 'I’his tree, like so many millions 
of its brethren, lay where it had fallen, and was moulder- 
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ing under the slow, but certain influence of the seasons. 
The decay, however, had attacked its centre, even wliile it 
stood erect in the pride of vegetation, hollowing out its 
heart as disease sonieliines destroys the vitals of animal 
life, even while a fair exterior is presented to the observer. 
As the trunk lay stretched for near a hundred feet along 
the earth, the ijuick eye of the hunter detecteil this pecu¬ 
liarity, and, from this and other circumstances, he knew it 
to be the tree of which March was in search. 

“ Ay, here we have what we want,” cried Hurry, look¬ 
ing in at the larger end of the linden ; “ every tiling is as 
snug as if it had Ix’en left in an old woman’s eujiboiird. 
(!ome, lend me a hand, l)ei'r.slayer, and we ll be afloat in 
half an hour.” 

At this call, the hunter joined his companion, and the 
two went to work dehberalely and regularly, like men ac¬ 
customed to the sort of thing in which they were employed. 
In the first pl.iee, I lurry removeil .some pieces of bark 
which lay before the laige opening in the tree, and which 
the other di dared to be dis]iosed in a way that would have 
been more likely lo attract tittention. than to conceal the 
cover, had any straggler passeil that way. 'I'he two, then, 
drew out a bark canoe, containing its scats, jnaddles, and 
other appliances, even to fishing lines and rods. This ves¬ 
sel was by no means small ; but such was its comiiar.ative 
lightness, and so gigantic was the strength of Hurry, that 
the latter shouldered it with seeming ease, declining all 
assistance, even in the act of raising it to the awkward 
position in which he was obliged to hold it. 

Head ahead, Deetslayer,” said Maieh, “.and 0 ])en the 
Viushes ; the rest 1 can do for myself. " 

The other obeyed, and the men left the siiot, Ueerslaycr 
dealing the way for his companion, and inclining -to the 
right, or to the left, as the latter diiected. In about ten 
minutes, they both broke suddenly into tile brilliant light of 
the sun, on a slow gravelly jioint, that was washed by water 
on quite half its outline. 

All exclamation of surprise broke from the lips of Deer- 
slayer, an exclamation that was low and guardedly made, 
however, for his habits were much more thoughtful and 
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rcRulated than those of the reckless Hurry, when, on reach¬ 
ing the margin of the lake, he beheld the view that unex¬ 
pectedly met his ga*e. Jt was, in truth, sufficiently striking 
to merit a brief description. On a level with the point 
lay a broad sheet of water, so ))lacid and limpid, that it 
resembled a bed of the pure mountain atmos])here, com¬ 
pressed into a setting of hills and woods. Its length was 
about three leagues, while its breadth was irregular, expand¬ 
ing to half a league, or even more, opposite to the point, 
and conlracting to less than half that distance, more to the 
southward. Of course, its margin was irregular, being 
indented by bays, and broken by many projecting, low 
points. At its northern, or nearest end, it was hounded by 
an isolated mountain, lower land falling off, east and west, 
gracefully relieving the sweep of the outline. Ktill the 
character of the country was mountainous; high lulls, or 
low mountains, rising abruptly from the water, on full nine 
tenths of its circuit. The exceptions, indeed, only served 
a little to vary the scene ; and even beyond the parts of the 
shore that were comparatively low, the back-ground was 
high, though more distant. 

Hut the most striking peculiarities of this scene were its 
solemn solitude and sweet rei>i>se. tin all sides, wherever 
the eye turned, nothing met it but the mirror-like surface 
of the lake, the ]ilacid view of heaven, and the dense setting 
of woods. So rich and fleecy were the outlines of the 
forest, that scaicely an opening could be seen, the whole 
visible earth from the rounded mountain-top to the water’s 
edge, presenting one unvaried hue of unbroken verdure. 
As if vegetation were not .satisfied with a triumidi so coiii- 
]dete, the trees overhung the lake itself, shooting out to¬ 
wards till* light ; and there were miles along its eastern 
slioic,.where a boat might have pulled lieneath the branches 
of dark Ilembraiidt-looking hemlocks, “ ((uivering aspens,” 
and tnelaticlioly pines. In a word, the hand of man had 
never yet defaced or deformed any jiart of this native 
scene, which lay batbtal in the sunlight, a glorious picture 
of affluent forest grandeur, softened by the balnniiess of 
dune, and relieved by the beautiful variety afforded by the 
presence of so broad an expanse of water. 
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“ This is grand ! —'tis solemn ! — 'lis an edication of 
itself to look upon ! ” exclaimed Deerslayer, as he stood 
leaning on his rifle, and gazing to the riglit and left, north 
and south, above and beneath, in whichever direction his 
eye could wander ; “ not a tree disturbed even by red-skin 
hand, as 1 can discover, but every thing left in the order¬ 
ing of the Lord, to live and die according to his own 
designs and laws ! Hurry, your Judith ought to be a 
moral and well-disposed young woman, if she has passed 
half the time you mention in the centre of a spot so 
favoured.” 

“ That's a naked truth; and yet the gal has the vagaries. 
All her time has not been passed here, howsever, old Tom 
having the custom, afore I know’d him, of going to spend 
the winters in the neighhourhooil of the settlers, or under 
the guns of the forts. No, no, Jude has caught more than 
is for her good from the settlers, and especially from the 
gallantifying oflicers.” 

“ If she has—if she has, ITurry, this is a school to sot 
her mind right ag’in. But what is this I see off' here, 
abreast of us, that seems too small for an islami, and too 
large fora boat, though itstajids in the midst of the water.” 

“ M'hy, that is what these gallanting gently from the 
forts call Muskrat (lastle ; and old Tom, himself, will grin 
at the name, though it bears so hard on his own iiatur’ and 
character. 'Tis the stationary house, there being two; 
this, which never moves, and the other, that floats, being 
sometimes in one part of the lake, and sometimes in an¬ 
other. The last goes by the name of the aik, though 
what may be the meaning of the word is more than 1 can 
tell you.” 

“ It must come from the missionaries. Hurry, whom 1 
have heard speak anil read of such a thing. 'I’hey say that 
the 'artli was once covered with water, and that Noah, with 
his children, were saved from drowning by building a ves¬ 
sel calletl an ark, in which he embarked in season. Some 
of the Delaw'ares believe this tradition, and some deny it; 
but it iH’hoves you and me, as white men born, to put our 
faith in its tiuth. Do you sec any thing of this aik?” 

‘‘ 'Tis down south, no doubt, or anchored in some of the 
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bays. But the canoe is ready, and fifteen minutes will 
carry two such paddles as your’n and mine to the castle.” 

At this suggestion, Deerslayer helped his companion to 
place the different articles in the canoe, which was already 
afloat. This was no sooner done, than the two frontier- 
men embarked, and, by a vigorous push, sent the light 
hark some eight or ten rods from the shore. Hurry now 
took tlie seat in the stern, while Deerslayer placed himself 
forward, and, by lei.surely but steady strokes of the paddles, 
the canoe glided across the ])lacid sheet, towards the extra¬ 
ordinary looking structure, that the former had styled 
Muskrat (’astle. Several times the men ceased paddling, 
and looked about them at the scene, as new glimpses opened 
from behind points enabling them to see further down the 
lake, or to get broader views of the wooded mountains. 
'I'he only changes, however, were in the new forms of the 
hills, the varying curvature of the bays, anil the wider 
reaches of the valley south ; the whole earth, apparently, 
being clothed in a gala-dress of leaves. 

“ This ),v a sight to warm the heart!” exclaimed Deer¬ 
slayer, when they had thus stojiped for the fourth or fifth 
time ; “ the lake seems made to let us get an insight into 
the noble forests ; and land and water, alike, stand in the 
beauty of tiod’s providence ! Do you say, Hurry, that 
there is no man who calls himself lawful owner of all 
these glories ? ” 

“ None but the King, lad. He may pretend to some 
right of that natur’, but he is so far away, that his claitn 
will never trouble old 'rom flutter, who has got possession, 
and is like to keep it as long as his life lasts. Tom is no 
squatter, not being on land; but I call him a floater.” 

“ I inU/ that man ! — I know it’s wrong, and 1 strive 
ag'in the feelin’, but I invi/ that man ! Don’t think. 
Hurry, that I’m consarting any ])lan to put myself in his 
moccasins, for such a thought (loesn’t harbour in my mind ; 
but 1 can’t help a little invt/ ! ”J'is a nat’ral feelin’, and 
the best of us are bufc nat’ral, after all, and give way to 
such feelin’s at times,” 

“ A'ou’ve only to marry Hetty to inherit half the estate,” 
cried Hurry, laughing; “ the gal is comely ; nay, if it 
o 3 
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wasn’t for her sister’s beauty, she would be even handsome ; 
and then her wits arc so small, that you may easily convart 
her into one of your own way of thinking in all things. 
Do you take Hetty off the old fellow’s hands, and /’ll en¬ 
gage he'll give you an interest in every deer you can knock 
over within five miles of his lake.” 

“ Does game abound ? ’’ suddenly demanded the other, 
who paid btil little attention to March’s raillery. 

“ It has the country to itself. Scarce a trigger is pulled 
on it ; and as for the trappers, this is not a region they 
greatly frequent. I ought not to he so ninoh here, myself, 
but .Inde pulls one way. while the heaver pulls another. 
More than a hundred Spanish dollars h.as that creatur’ cost 
me, the two last seasons ; and yet 1 could not forego the 
wi.sh to look n)i()n her face once more.’’ 

“ Do the red-men often visit this hake. Hurry ” eon- 
finued Deerslayer, i>ursuing his own train of thought. 

“ Why, they come and go; sometimes in parlies, and 
sometimes singly. 'J'hc country seems to belong to no native 
tribe in )>articular ; and so it has fallen into the hands of 
the linticr tribe. 'I’he old m.an tells me that some sharp 
OIK'S have been wheedling the Mohawks for an Indian deed, 
in order to get a title out of the Colony ; but nothing has 
come of it, seeing that no one, heavy enough for such a 
trade, has yet meddled with the m.atter. 'i'he hunters have 
a good life-lease, still, of this wilderness. ’ 

“So much the better — so much the lietter. Hurry. 
If I was King of Kngland. the m.in that felleil one of 
these tiees without good occasion for the timber, should be 
banished to a desal ted and forlorn region, in which no 
four-footeil animal ever trod, llight glad am 1 that Chin- 
gachgook ajip’inted our meeting on this lake, for? hitherto, 
eye of mine never looked on such a glorious spectacle ! ’’ 

“ That’s because you’ve kejit so iniieli among the Dela¬ 
wares, in whose country there are no lakes. Now. farther 
north, and farther west, these bits of water abound ; and 
you’re young, and may yet live to,see ’em. But, though 
there be other lakes, Deerslayer, there’s no other .Tudith 
H utter !” 

At this remark his comiianion smiled, and then ho 
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dropped his paddle into the water, as if in consideration of 
a lover's haste. Both now pulled vigorously' until they 
got within a hundred yards of the “ castle,” as Hurry 
familiarly calle<l the house of Hutter, when they again 
ceased ]>addling ; the admirer of Judith restraining liis im¬ 
patience the more readily, as he perceived that the building 
was untciianted at the moment. This new jtause was to 
enable Deerslayer to survey the singular edifice, which 
was of a construction so novel as to merit a particular de- 
scri[ition. 

IMuskrat Castle, as the house had been facetiously 
named by some waggish officer, stood in the <)))en lakt', 
at a distance of full a quarter of a mile from the nearest 
shore. On every other side the water extended much 
fartlier, the precise position being distant about two miles 
from the northern end of the sheet, and near, if not quite 
a mile from its eastern shore. As there was not the small¬ 
est appearance of any island, hut the house stood on piles, 
with the water flouing beneath it, and Deer.slayer had 
already discovered that the lake was of great depth, he was 
fiiin to ask an explanation of this singular circumstance. 
Hurry solved the difficulty by tolling him that on this spot 
alone, a long narrow shoal, w'hich extended i'or a few hini- 
dred yards in a north and south direction, rose within six 
or cightfeet of the surface of the lake, and that Hutter h.ad 
diiveti jnles into it. atid placed his habitation on them, for 
the |)urpose of security. 

“ 'I'he ohl fellow was burnt out three times, atween the 
Indians anil the hunters ; and in one aft’iay with the red¬ 
skins he lost his only son, since which time he has taken 
to the water for safety. No one ean attack him here 
without .coming in a boat, and the plunder and scalps 
would scarce be worth the trouble of digging out canoes. 
Then it's by no means sartain which would whip, in such 
a skrinimage, for old Toni is well supplied with arms and 
ammunition, and the castle, as you may see, is a tight 
breast-work ag'm light shot.” 

Deerslayer had soine theoretical knowledge of frontier 
warfare, though he hail never yet been called on to raise 
his hand in anger against a fellow'.creaturc. He saw that 

c 4 
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Hurry did not overrate the strength of this position, in a 
military point of view, since it would not be easy to attack 
it, without exposing the assailants to the fire of the besieged. 
A good deal of art had also been manifested in the disposi¬ 
tion of the timber, of which the building was constructed, 
and which afforded a protection much greater than was 
usual to the ordinary log-cabins of the frontier. 'I'he sides 
and ends were composed of the trunks of huge pines, cut 
about nine feet long, and jdaced uprigbt, instead of being 
laid horizontally, as was the practice of the country. These 
logs were squared on three sides, and had large tenons on 
each end. Massive sills were secured on the heads of the 
piles, with suitable grooves dtig out of their upper suifaces, 
which had been squared for the purpose, and the lower 
tenons of the upright pieces were placed in these grooves, 
giving them a secure fastening below. Dates had been 
laid on the upper ends of the upiight logs, and were 
kept in their jdaces by a similar contiivance ; the .several 
corners of the structure being well fastened by scarfing 
and pinning the sills and plates. The floors were made 
of smaller logs, similaily squared, and the roof was 
composed of light poles, firmly united, and well covered 
with bark. The effect of this ingenious ariangi'inent 
was to give its owner a house that could be ajiirroached 
only by water, the siiies of which were composed of logs, 
closely wedged together, which were two feet thick in their 
thinnest jiarts, and wdiich could be separated only by a 
diliberatc and laborious use of human hands, or by the 
slow operation of time. The outer surface of the budding 
was rude and uneven, the logs being of unequal sizes ; but 
the squared surfaces within gave both the sides and 
floor as uniform an appearance as was desired, either for 
use or show. The chimney was not the least singular por¬ 
tion of the castle, as Hurry made his cuni)>aniun observe, 
while he explained the process by which it had been made. 
The material was a stiff clay, properly worked, which had 
been put together in a mould of sticks, and suffered to 
harden, a foot or two at a time, commencing at the bottom. 
^Vhen the entire chimney had thus been raised, and had 
been properly bound in with outward props, a brisk fire was 
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kindled and kept Roinp; until it was burned to something 
like a briek-red. 'I'his had not been an easy operation, 
nor bad it succeeded entirely ; but by dint of filling the 
cracks with fresh clay, a safe fire-place and chimney had 
been obtained in the end. 'I'his part of the work stood on 
the log-fioor, secured beneath by an extra pile. 

“ Old 'I’om is full of contrivances,” added Hurry, 
“ and he set his heart on the success of his chimney, which 
threatened, more than once, to give out altogether; but 
])arseverance will even overcome smoke ; anil now he has a 
comfortable cabin of it, though it did promise, at one time, 
to be a clunky sort of a flue to carry flames and tire.” 

“ ^'ou seem to know the whole history of the eastle. 
Hurry, chitntiey and sides,” said Deerslayer, smiling; “is 
love so overcomitig that it causes a man to study the story 
of his sweetheart's habitation f ” 

“ I’aitly that, lad, and partly eyesight,” returned the 
good-natured giant, laughing ; “ there was a large gang of 
us in at tile lake, the summer the old fellow built, and we 
helped him along with the Job. 1 laised no small part of 
the weight of them ujirights with my own shoulders, and 
the axes flew, 1 can inform you. Master Natty, while we 
were bce-ing it among the trees ashore. 'I'he old devil is 
no way stingy about food, and as we had often ate at his 
hearth, vte thought we would just hou.se him comfortably, 
afoie we went to Albany with our skins. Ves, many is the 
meal I’ve swallowed in Tom Hutter's cabins; and Hetty, 
though so weak in the way of wits, has a wonderful parti¬ 
cular way about a frying-pau or a giidiron !” 

M'hile the jiarties were thus discoutsing, the canoe had 
lieen gradually drawing nearer to the “ castle,” and was 
now so close, as to reiiuire but a single stroke of a paddle 
to reach the landing. This was at a floored platform in 
front of the entrance, that might have been some twenty 
feet square. 

“ Old Tom calls this sort of a wharf his door-yard,” 
observed Hurry, as he fastened the canoe, after he and his 
cotniianion had left it ; “ and the gallants from the forts 
have named it the ‘ castle court,’ though what a ‘ court’ 
can have to do here is more than I can tell you, seeing 
that there is no law. ’Tis as 1 supposed; not a soul 
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Within, but the whole family is off on a v’y'gc of dis¬ 
covery ! ” 

tV'hile Hurry was bustling about the “ door-yard,” ex¬ 
amining the fishing-spears, rods, nets, and other sinniar 
appliances of a frontier cabin, Deershycr, whose manner 
was altogether more rebuked and ()uiet, entered llie bnililing, 
witli a curiosity that was not usually exhibited by one so 
long trained in Indian habits. 'I'he interior of the “castle 
was as faultlessly neat as its exterior was novel. The 
entire space, some twenty feet by forty, was subdivided 
into several small sleeping-rooms; the apartment into 
which he first entered serving equally for the ordinary 
uses of its inmates ami for a kitchen. 'I'be furniture was 
of the strange mixture that it is not unconiinon to find in 
the remotely situated log-tenements of the interior. Most 
of it was rude, and, to the last degree, rustic ; but tliere 
was a clock, with a handsome case of dark wood, in a 
corner, and two or three chairs, with a table and bure.ui, 
which bad evidently come front some dwelling of more 
than usual pretension. The clock was itidtistrion.sly tick¬ 
ing, but its leaden-looking hands did no discreilit to their 
dull aspect, for they poitited to the hour of eleten, thoiigli 
the sun jdainly showed it was .some titne past the tutn of 
the day. There was also a dark massive chest. Tlie 
kitchen utensils were of the simplest kind, and far from 
numerous, liut every article was in its place, and showed 
the nicest care in its condttion. 

After Deerslayer bad cast a look about him in the outer 
room, he raised a wooden latch, atid entered a narrow jias- 
sage that divided the inner end of the house into two equal 
parts. Frontier usages being no way scriipiiloiis, and his 
curiosity being strongly excited, the young man now' o|iened 
a door, and found himself in a bed-room. A single glance 
sufficed to show that the apartment belonged to females. 
The bed was of the feathers of wild geese, and filled nearly 
to overflowing; but it lay iti a rude bunk, ratsed only a 
foot from the floor. On otie side of it were arratiged, on 
pegs, various dresses of a quality much superior to what 
one would expect to meet in such a jilace, with ribands, 
and other similar articles to correspond. I’retty shoes, with 
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handsome silver buckles, such as were then worn by females 
in easy circumstances, were not wanting; and no less than 
six fans, of gay colours, were placed half open, in a way to 
catch tile eye by their conceits and hues. Kven the pillow, 
on this side of the bed, was covered with finer linen than 
its companion, and it was ornamented with a small ruffle. 
A cap, coquettishly decorated with ribands, hung above it, 
and a pair of Jons; gloves, such as were rarely used in those 
days by persons of the labouring classes, were pinned os¬ 
tentatiously to it, as if with an intention to exhibit them 
there, if they could not be shown on the owner’s arms. 

All this Jleerslayer saw, and noted with a degree of 
minuteness that would have ilone credit to the habitual ob- 
seivation of his friends the Delawares. Nor did he fail to 
perceive the distinction that existed between the appear¬ 
ances on the diflerent sides of the bed, the head of which 
stood ag.iinst the wall. On that ojipositc to the one just 
deseiibed, every thing was homely and uiiinviting, excejit 
through Its jierfect neatness. 'J’he few garments winch were 
hanging from the jiegs were of the coarsest materials and 
commonest forms, while notiiing scerae-d made for show. 
Of ribands there was not one ; nor was there either caji or 
kerchief, beyond those which Mutter's daughters might be 
fairly entitled to wear. 

It was now several years since Deerslaycr had been in a 
spot especially devoted to the uses of females of liis own 
colour and race. The sight brought back to bis mind a 
rush of childish recollections ; and he lingered in the room 
with a tenderness of feeling to which he had long been a 
stranger. Me bethought him of his mother, whose homely 
vestments he remembered to have seen hiinging on pegs, 
like thoseai’liieh he felt must belong to Hetty Mutter: and 
he bethought himself of a sister, whose incipient and 
native taste for finery had exhibited itself somewhat in the 
manner of that of Judith, though necessarily in a less 
degree. These little resemblances opened a long-hidden 
vein of semsations ; and as he quitted the room, it was 
with a saddened mien. Me looked no further, but returned 
slowly and thouglitfully towards the “ door-yard.” 

“ Old Tom has taken to a new calling, and has been 
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tryinp his hand at the traps,” cried Hurry, who had been 
coolly examininp: the borderer’s implements ; “ if that is 
his humour, and you're disposed to remain in these ))arts, 
we can make an oncommon comfortable season of it; for, 
while the old man and 1 out-knowledge the beaver, you 
can fish and knock down the deer, to keep body and soul 
together. We always give the poorest hunters half a 
share, but one as active and sartain as yourself might ex¬ 
pect a full one.” 

“ Thank’ee. Hurry ; thank'ee, with all my he.art-—^but 
1 do a little Iteavering for myself, as occasions otter. ’Tis 
true, the Delawares c.all me Deerslayer, hut it’s not so 
much because I’m pretty fatal with the venison, as because 
that while I kill .so many bucks and does, I’ve never yet 
taken the life of a fellow-creatur' ! They say their tra¬ 
ditions do not tell of another who has shed so much blood 
of animals, that had not shed the blood of man.” 

“ 1 ho])e they don’t account you chicken-hearted, lad ? 
A faint-hearted man is like a no-tailed beaver. " 

“ 1 don't believe. Hurry, that they account me as out- 
of-the-way timorsome, even though they may not account 
me as out-of-the-way brave. lint Tin not (juarrelsoine. 
and that goes a great way towards keeping blood ott' the 
hands among the hunters and red-skins ; ami then, Harry 
March, it keeps blood off the conscience too.” 

“ Well, for my part, I account game, a red-skiti, and a 
Frenchman as pietty much the same thing ; though I'm 
as onquarrelsome a man, too, as there is in all the Colonies. 
I despise a ijuarreller, as I do a cur-dog ; but one has no 
need to be over-scrupulsome, when it’s the right time to 
show the flint.” 

“ 1 look upon him as the most of a man who .acts nearest 
the right. Hurry. But this is a glorious spot, and my 
eyes never a-weary looking at it! ” 

“ ’Tis your first acquaintance with a lake; and these 
idees come over us all at such times. Lakes have a general 
character, as I say, being pretty mpeh water and land, and 
points and bays.” 

As this definition by no means met the feelings that were 
uppermost in the mipd of the young hunter, he made no 
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immediate answer, but stood gazing at the dark hills, and 
the glassy water in silent enjoyment. 

“ 1 hope it has no natne,” said Deerslayer, “ or, at least, 
no pale-faced name ; for their christenings always foretell 
waste and destruction. No doubt, howsever, the red-skins 
have their inodes of knowing it, and the hunters, and traji- 
pers, too; they are likely to call the place by something 
reasonable and reseitihling.” 

“ As for the tribes, each has its own tongue, and its 
own way of calling things ; and they treat this jiart of the 
world just as they treat all others. Among ourseltes, we've 
got to calling the place the ‘ (Jhtnmerglass,’ seeing that its 
whole basin is so often fringed with jiines, cast upw'ard 
from its face, as if it would throw' back the hills that hang 
over it.” 

“ 'I here is an outlet, I know, for all lakes have outlets, 
and the rock at which I am to meet (’hingachgook stands 
near an outlet. Has that no Colony-name yet 

“ In that particular they've got the advantage of us, 
having one end, and that the biggest, in their own keeping ; 
they've given it a name which has found its w’ay uji to its 
source ; names nat'rally working up stream. No doubt, 
Deerslayer. you've seen the Sustjuehaiinah down in the 
Delaware country ? ” 

“ That have I, and hunted along its banks a hundred 
times.” 

“ That and this are the same, in fact, and, I suppose, 
the same in sound. 1 am glad they’ve been compelled to 
keep the red-men's name, for it would he too lianl to rob 
them of both land and name ! ” 

Deerslayer made no answ er ; but he stood leaning on his 
rifle, gazing at the view which so much delighted him. 
'I'he reader is not to supiiose, however, that it was the pic- 
turestjue alone which so strongly attracted his attention. 
The spot was very lovely, of a truth, anil it was then seen 
in one of its most faiourahle inomeiits, the surface of the 
lake being as smooth ai^glass, and as limpid as juire air, 
throwing hack the mountains, clothed in dark pines, along 
the whole of its eastern bouiiilary, the jioints thrusting for- 
waid their trees even to nearly horizontal lines, while the 
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bays were seen glitteriii}' through an occasional arch be¬ 
neath, left by a vault fretted with branches and leaves. It 
was the air of deep repose — the solitudes, that spoke of 
scenus and forests untouched by the hands of man — the 
reign of nature, in a word, that gave so much pure delight 
to one of his habits and turn of mind. 


CHAPTER HI. 


'•h.Tll wv "t* niu\ kill uk xcnistm ■* 

Aiid \<‘t i( irks iiH\ the |t(>i>r (i.ippicd 
llt'injj Hfiiivc Imighr) ()l Ihis ik'sftt t itv.— 

Slmiilil. Ill tlifii ttvti) coiifuu's, with torki'd hcaiU 

ll.ivf then loiiiid huuiicht's goicd. SiiaKsPEMU'. 

Hntnv IIabky thought more of the beauties of Judith 
Huttcr than of those of tlie (ilimmerglass, and its accom- 
])anying scenery. As soon as he bail taken a suthciently 
intimate survey of Floating Tom’s implements, therefore, 
he summoned liis comjianion to the canoe, that they might 
go down the lake in ijiiest of the family. Previous to em¬ 
barking, however. Flurry carefully examined the whole of 
the northern end of the water with an indifl'erent ship’s 
glass, which formed part of Ilutter’s effects. In this 
scrutiny no part of the shore was overlooked ; the b.iys 
and points in particular being subjected to a closer in¬ 
quiry than the rest of the wooded boundary. 

“ ’Fis as 1 thought,” said Hurry, laying aside the glass, 
“the old fellow is drifting about the south end this fine 
weather, and has left the castle to di feiid itself. Well, 
now we know that he is not up this-a-way, ’twill be but 
a Binall matter to paddle down ; and hunt him up in his 
hiding-place.” 

“ Does Master llutter think it necessary to burrow on 
this lake .r” inquired Deer.slayer, as he followed his eoin- 
panion into the canoe ; “• to my eye, it is such a siditude 
as one might ojien his whole soul in, and fear no one to 
disarrange bis thoughts or his worship. ’ 

“ You forget your friends the Mingos, and all the French 
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savages. Is there a spot on 'arth, Deerslayer, to which 
them disquiet rogues don’t go ? Where is the lake, or 
even the deer-lick, which the blackguards don’t find out; 
and, having found out, don’t sooner or later discolour its 
water with blood ? ” 

“ 1 hear no good character of them, sartainly, friend 
Hurry, tliougli I’ve never been called on as yet to meet 
them, or any otlier mortal on the war-path. 1 dare to say 
that such a lovely si>ot as this would not he likely to he 
overlooked by such ])lunderers ; for, though I’ve not been 
in the way of ((uarrelling with them tribes myself, the 
l)elawar<‘s give me such an account of ’em, that I’ve pretty 
much set ’em down, in my own mind, as thorough mis¬ 
creants.” 

“ You may do that with a safe conscience, or, for that 
matter, any other savage vou mav hajjpen to meet.’’ 

11 cie Deerslayer protested, and, as they went paddling 
donn the lake, a hot discussion was maintained concerning 
the resjicetive merits of the pale-faees and the red-skins. 
Hurry had all the prejudices and anti]iathies of a white 
hunter who generally regards the Indian as a sort of 
natural coinjatitor, and not nnfrcquently as a natural 
enemy. As a matter of course, he was loud, clamorous, 
dogmatical, and not very argumentative. Deerslayer, on 
the other hand, manifested a very dfterent temper; 
tiroving, by the moderation of his language, the fairness of 
his views, ami the simplicity of his distinctions, that he 
possessed every disposition to hear leason, a strong innate 
dc.sire to do justice, and an ingenuousness singularlv in- 
(lisjiosed to have recourse to sophisms to maiiitain an 
argument, or to defend a prejudice. Still, he was not 
altogether free from the influence of the latter feeling. 
This tyrant ol the human mind, which iiishes on its ))rey, 
through a thousand avenues, almost as soon as men begin 
to think and feel, and which seldom relinquishes his iron 
sway until they cease to do either, had made some im- 
jiression on even the jui^ propensities of this individu.al, 
who probably offi'ied, in these particulars, a fair specimen 
of what absence fioiii bad exainple, the want of tenii>tatioii 
to go wrong, and native good feeling can render youth. 
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“ Yon will allow, Deerslayer, that a Mingo is more than 
half devil,” cried Hurry, following up the discussion with 
an animation which touched closely on ferocity, “ though 
you want to over-persuade me that the Delaware tribe is 
pretty much made up of angels. Now, J gainsay that 
proposal consarning white men even. All white men are 
not faultless, and therefore all Indians mu’t be faultless. 
And so your argtiment is out at the elbow in the start. 
But this is what I call reason. Here’s three colours on 
’arth; white, black, ami red. IV'^hite is the highest colour, 
and therefore the best man ; black comes next, ami is put 
to live in the neighbourhood of the white man, as tolerable, 
and fit to be made use of; and red comes last, which 
shows that those that made ’em never expected an 1 mliaii 
to be accounted as more than half human.” 

“ (Jod made all three alike. Hurry.” 

“ Alike! Do you call a nigger like a white man, or me 
like an Indian ” 

“ You go off at half-cock, and don’t hear me out. (iod 
made us all, white, black, and red ; and no doubt had his 
own wise intentions in colouring us differently. Stdl, he 
made us, in the main, much the same m feelin’s ; though 
I’ll not deny that he gave each race its gifts. A white 
man’s gifts are christianised, while a red-skin’s arc more 
for the wilderness. Thus, it would be a great offence for 
a white man to scalp the dead ; whereas, it’s a signal varlue 
in an Indian. Then ag’in, a white man cannot amboosh 
women and children in war, while a red-skin may. ’Tis 
rmcl work. I’ll allow; but for them it’s lawful work ; 
while for «.v, it would lie grievous work.” 

That depends on your iniiny. As for scalping or even 
skinning a savage, I look upon them pretty much the same 
as cutting off the ears of wolves for the bounty, or striji- 
ping a bear of its hide. And then you’re out significantly, 
as to taking the poll of a red-skin in hand, seeing that the 
very Colony has offered a bounty for the job ; all the same 
at it pays for w'olves’ cars and cr(j.ws’ heads.” 

“ Ay, and a bad business it is. Hurry, liven the Indians 
themselves cry shame on it, seeing it’s ag’in a white man’s 
gifts. In a state of lawful warfare, such as we have lately 
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pfot into, it is a duty to keep down all compassionate 
i'eelin’s so far as life goes, ag’in either ; but when it comes 
to scal])s, it’s a very different matter.” 

“ Just hearken to reason, if you please, Deerslayer, and 
tell me if tlie Colony can make an onlawful law ? Isn’t an 
onlawfnl law more ag’in natur’ than scalpin’ a savage ? 
A law can no more be onlawful, than truth can be a lie." 

“ That xdiDiilx reasonable ; but it has a most otireason- 
able bearing. Hurry. Laws don’t all come from the same 
(juarter. <iod has given us his’n, anil some come from the 
(.'olony, and others come from the King and Parliament. 
M'hen the Colony’s laws, or even the King’s laws, run 
ag’in the laws of (iod, they get to be onlawful, and ought 
not to be obeyed. I ho'd to a white man’s respecting white 
l.iws, so long as they do not cro.ss the track of a law eomin’ 
from a higher authority; and for a red-man to obey Ins 
own rcd-skin usages, iniiler tlie same privilege. Ilut, ’tis 
useless talking, .as each man will think for liimself, and 
have his say agreeable to his tlioughts. Let us keep a good 
look out for your fiieiid. Floating ’I’oin, lest we pass him, 
as he lies hidden under this hushy shore.” 

Deerslayer had not named the borders of the lake amiss. 
Along their whole length, the smaller trees overhung ihe 
water with their blanches often diiipiiig in the tiaansparent 
element. The banks were steej), even from the narrow 
strand : and, as vegetation invariably struggles towards the 
light, the eH’ect was precisely that at which the lover of 
the jiicluresque vvonld have aimed, had tlie ordering of this 
glorious setting of forest been suliiiiitted to his control. 
’Pile points and hays, too, were sufficiently iiunieions to 
lender the outline lirokcn and diversilied. As the canoe 
kept close along the western side of the lake, witli a view, 
as Hurry had explained to his companion, of recoinioilering 
for cneinies before he trusted himself too openly in sight, 
the expectations of tile two adventurers were kept con¬ 
stantly on the stretch, a.s neither could foretell what the 
next turning of a poiiit^roight reveal. Their progress was 
swift, the gigantic strength of JIurry enabling him to play 
with the light bark as if it had been a feather, while the 

D 
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skill of his companion almost equalised their usefulness, 
notwithstanding the disparity in natural means. 

Eachi time the canoe passed a point, Hurry turned a 
look behind him, expecting to see the “ ark ’’ anchored, or 
beached in the bay. He was fated to be disaj)pointed, 
however, and they had got within a mile of the southern 
end of the lake, or a distance of full two leagues from the 
“ castle,” which was now hidden from view by half a 
dozen intervening projections of the land, when he sud¬ 
denly ceased paddling, as if uncertaiti in what direction 
next to steer. 

“It is possible that the old chap has dropiied into the 
river,” said Hurry, after looking carefully along the whole 
of the eastern shore, which was about a mile distant, and 
open to his scrutiny for more than half its length ; “ for 
he has taken to trapping considerable of late, and, barring 
flood-wood, he might droji down it a mile or so ; though 
he would have a most scratching time in getting back 
again.” 

“ Where is this outlet? ” asked Deerslayer ; “ I see no 
opening in the hanks, or the trees, that looks as if it would 
let a river like the Susquehannah run through it.” 

“ Ay, Deerslayer, rivers are like human mortals ; having 
small beginnings, and ending with broad shoulders and 
wide mouths. Vou don’t see the outlet, because it passes 
atween high, steep banks; and the ])ines, and hemlocks, 
and bass-woods hang over it, as a roof hangs over a house. 
If old 'fora is not in the ‘Hat’s Cove,’ he must liaie 
burrowed in the river: we ll look for him first in the Cove, 
and then we’ll cross to the outlet.” 

As they proceeded, Hurry explained that there was a 
shallow bay, formed by a long, low point, which had gotten 
the name of the “ Rat’s Cove,’’ from its being a favourite 
haunt of the musk-rat; and which offered so complete a 
cover for the “ ark,” that its owner was fond of lying in it 
whenever he found it convenient. 

“ As a man never knows who jnay be his visiters, in 
this part of the country,” continued Hurry, “ it’s a great 
advantage to get a good look at ’em before they come too 
near. Now it’s war, such caution is more than commonly 
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useful, since a Canadian or a Mingo might get into his hut 
afore he invited ’em. But Huttcr is a first-rate lo^-outer, 
and can pretty much scent danger, as a hound siRits the 
deer.” 

“ I should think the castle so open, that it would be 
sartain to draw inimies, if any happened to find the lake; 
a thing onlikely enough, I will allow, as it’s off the trail 
of the forts and settlements.” 

“ i\'hy. Deerslayer, I’ve got to believe that a man meets 
with inimies easier than he meets with fr’inds. It's skear- 
ful to think for how many causes oue gets to be your 
inimy, and for how few your fr’ind. Some take up the 
hatchet because you don’t think just as they think ; other 
some Iiecause you run ahead of ’em in the same idees; and 
I once know’ll a vagabond that quarrelled with a fri'nd 
because he didn’t think him handsome Now, you’re no 
monument in the way of beauty yourself, Deerslayer, and 
yet you wouldn't lie so onreasonable as to become my inimy 
for just saying so,” 

“ I’m as the Lord made me ; and I wish to he accounted 
no better, nor any worse. Good looks I may not have ; 
that is to say, to a degree that the light-minded .and vain 
crave ; but 1 hope I’m not altogether without some ricom- 
mend in the way of good conduct. There’s few nobler 
looking men to be seen than yourself. Hurry ; and 1 know 
tli.at I <im not to expect any to turn their eyes on me, 
when (,uch a one as you ean be gazed on.” 

Here Hurry hurt into a fit of loud laughter; for, 
while he was too reckless to care much about his own 
manifest physical supeiiority, he w,as well aware of it, and 
was apt to think eoni|)lacently on the subject, whenever 
it h;i|)))eneil to cross his mind. 

“ No, no, Deerslayer, you’re no beauty, as you will own 
yourself, if you’ll look over the side of the canoe,” he cried: 
” dude will say thul to your face, if you start her, for a 
]>arter tongue isn’t to he found in any gal’s head, in or out 
of the settlements, if yixi iirovoke her to use it. My advice 
to you is never to aggravate Judith ; though you may tell 
any thing to Hetty, and she’ll take it as meek as a lamb. 

I) 2 
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No, Jude will be just as like as not to tell you her opinion 
consarning your looks.” 

“ AlWif she does. Hurry, she will tell me no more than 
you have said already.” 

“ You're not thiek’ninf; up about a small remark, 1 
hope, Deerslayer, when no harm is meant. You are net 
a beauty, as you must know, and why shouldn’t fVi’nds 
tell eaeh other these little trifles.'' If you w’u.s handsome. 
I’d he one of the first to tell you of it. Now, if Jude was 
to tell me that I’m as up;ly as a sinner. I’d take it as a sort 
of ohlij'ation, and try not to believe her.” 

“ It's easy for them that natnr' has favoured to jest about 
sueh matters. Hurry, thonsh it is sometimes hard for others. 
I’ll not deny that 1 often wish I’d been created more comely 
to the eye ; but then 1 pet the feeling under by remember¬ 
ing how much better of" 1 am, in a great many resjiects, 
than some fillow-mortals. I might have been born lame, 
and onfit, even for a stjuirrel hunt; or, blind, which would 
have made me a burden on myself, tis well as on my 
fri’nds ; or, without healing, which would have totally 
un<iualified me for ever campaigning, or scouting, which 1 
look forward to, as part of ;i man's duty in troublesome 
time.s. It's not jileasant, 1 will allow, to see them that's 
more comely, and more sought after, and honoured than 
youiself; but it may all be borne, if a man don't mistake 
his gifts and his obligations.” 

Hurry in the main was a good-hcaited, as v\ell as good- 
natiired fellow, and the self-abasement of his companion 
comiiletely got the better of the passing feeling of jiersonal 
vanity. He regretted the allusion he had made to the 
other's apjiearance, ;ind endeavoured to exjiress as much, 
though it was done in the uncouth manner which belonged 
to the habits and opinions of the frotitier. 

“ I meant no harm, Deerslayer,” he answered, in a de- 
precatitig manner, “ and hojie you'll forget what I’ve said. 
If you're not downright handsome, you’ve a sartin look 
that says plainer than any words,, that all's right within, 
'i'hen you set no valie by looks, and will the sooner forgive 
any little slight to your appearance. 1 will not say that 
Jude will greatly tdmirc you, for that might raise hopes 
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that would only breed disai)j)’intmeiil; but there’s Hetty, 
now, would be just as likely to find satisfaction in looking 
at 1 / 00 , as ill looking at any other man. Tlien yo«’re alto¬ 
gether too grave and considerate-like, to care imicli about 
dudith ; for, tliough the gal ix oiicoinmon, she is so general 
in her admiration, that a man need not be exalted, because 
she happens to smile. I sometimes think the hussy loves 
herself better than she does any thing else breathin’ !” 

“ I never yet know’d even a Helaware,” answered l>cer- 
slayer, “ of wliom you might not say that much. lint here 
is the end of the long p’int you mentioned, and the ‘ Rat’s 
Cove’ can’t be far off.” 

This point, instead of thrusting itself forward like all the 
others, ran in a line with the main shore of the lake, which 
here sw'cpt within it in a deep and retired hay, circling 
round south again at the distance of a quarter of a mile, 
and crossed the valley, forming the southern termination 
of the water. In this bay Hurry felt almost certain of find¬ 
ing the ark, since, anchored behind the trees that covered 
the narrow stri]) of the point, it might have lain concealed 
from prying eyes an entire summer. So complete, indeed, 
was the cover, that a boat haided close to the beach, within 
the point, and near the bottom of the hay, could by jiossi- 
hility be seen from only one direction ; and that was fiom 
a densely-wooded shore, within the sweep of the water, 
where strangevs would he little a|>t to go. 

March, however, proved a false prophet. The canoe 
eoni])letely doubled the jioint, so as to enable the two 
travellers to command a view of the who'e cove, or hay, for 
it was more properly the last, and no object, hut those 
which nature had placed there, became visible, 'riic placid 
water swept lound in a graceful curve, the rushes bent 
gently towards its surface, and the trees overhung it as 
usual ; but all lay in the soothing and sublime solitude of a 
wilderness. The scene was such as a poet or an artist 
would have delighted in, but it had no charm for Hurry 
Harry, who w-as hurnyig with impatience to get a sight of 
his light-minded beauty. 

The motion of the canoe had been attended with little 
or no noise, the frontier-men habitually getting accustomed 
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to caution in most of their movements, and it now lay on 
the glassy water appearing to float in air, partaking of the 
breathing stillness wliich seemed to pervade the entire 
scene. At this instant a dry stick was heard cracking on 
the narrow strip of land, that concealed tlie hay from the 
open lake. ISotli the adventurers starlcil, and each extended 
a hand towaiils his rifle, the weapon never being out of 
reach of the arm. 

'“’Twas too he.avy for any light creatur’,” whispered 
Hurry, “ and it sounded like the tread of a man !” 

“Not so — not so,’’ returned Heerslayer; “’twas, as 
you say, too heavy for one, but it was too light for the 
other. I’ut your paddle in the water, and send the canoe 
in to that log ; I’ll land, and cut oft' the creatur’s letreat 
up the p’int, be it a Mingo, or be it only a musk rat.” 

As Hurry complied, Deerslayer was soon on the shore, 
advancing into the thicket with a moecasin’d foot, and a 
caution that prevented the least noise. In a minute he w.as 
in the centre of the narrow atri|) of land, and moving slowly 
down towards its end, the hushes rendering extreme watch¬ 
fulness neeessiiry. .fust as he reached the centre of the 
thicket, the dried twigs cracked again, and the noise was 
repeated, at short intervtils, as if some creature having life 
walked slowly tovvards the point. Hurry heard these 
sounds also, and, pushing the canoe off' into the bay, he 
seized his rifle to watch the result. A breathless minute 
succeeded, after which a noble buck walked out of the 
thicket, proceeded with a stately step to the sandy ex¬ 
tremity of the ])oint, and began to slake his thirst from the 
water of the lake. Ilnrry hesitated an instant; then rais¬ 
ing his rifle hastily to his shoulder, he took sight and tired. 
The eff'ect of this sudden interruption of the solemn still¬ 
ness of such a scene was not its least striking peculiarity. 
The report of the weapon had the usual shar]), short sound 
of the rifle ; but, when a few moments of silence had suc¬ 
ceeded the sudden crack, during which the noise was float¬ 
ing ill air across the water, it re,fched the rocks of the 
opposite mountain, where the vibrations accumulated, and 
were rolled from cavity to cavity for miles along the hills, 
seeming to awaken the sleeping thunders of the woods. 
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The buck merely shook his head at the report of tlie rifle, 
and the whistling of the bullet, for never befoie had he 
come in contact with man ; but the echoes of the hills 
awakened his distrust, and, leaping forward, with his four 
legs drawn under his body, he fell at once into deep water, 
and began to swim towards the foot of the lake. Hurry 
shouted, and dashed forward in chase, and for one or two 
minutes the water foamed around the pursuer and the pur¬ 
sued. The former was dashing past the point, wlien 
])eerblayer appeared on the sand, and signed to him to re¬ 
turn. 

“ "I’was inconsiderate to pull a trigger afore we had 
reconu’itred the shore, and made sartaiu that no inimies 
harboured near it,” said the latter, as his companion slowly 
and reluctantly complied. “ This much I have famed 
from the Delawares, in the w'ay of schooling and trailitions, 
e\en though I’ve never yet been on a war-path. And, 
moreover, venison can liardly be called in season now, and 
we do not want for food. They call me Deenilayer, I’ll 
own ; and perhaps I desarve the name, in the way of un¬ 
derstanding the creatur’s habits, as well as for sartainty in 
the aim ; but they can’t accuse me of killing an animal 
when there is no occasion i'or the meat, or the skin. 1 
may be a slayer, it’s true, but I’m no slaughterer.” 

’’fwas an awful mistake to miss that buck!” ex¬ 
claimed Murry, dofting his cap and running his fingers 
through his handsome but matted curls, as if he would 
loosen his tangled ideas by the process ; “ I’ve not done 
so onhandy a thing since 1 was fifteen.” 

“■ Never lament it ; the creatur’s death could have done 
neither of us any good, and might have done us harm. 
Them echoes are more awful, in my ears, than your mis¬ 
take, Hurry ; for they sound like the voice of iiatur’ calling 
out ag’in a wasteful and onthinking action.” 

“ You’ll hear plenty of such calls, if you tarry long in 
this quarter of the world, lad,” returned the other laugh¬ 
ing. “ 'i'he echoes rejieat pretty much all that is said or 
done on the (llimmerglass, in this calm summer weather. 
If a paddle falls, you hear of it, sometimes ag’in and ag’in ; 
as if the hills were mocking your clumsiness; and a laugh 
n 4 
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or a whittle comes out of them pines, when they’re in tlie 
humour to speak, in a way to make you believe they can 
r’ally convarse.” 

“ So much the more rea'-on for heinp; prudent and silent. 
1 do not tliink the inimy can have found their way into 
these hills yet, for 1 don’t know what they are to gain by 
it; but all the Delawares tell me, that as courage is a 
warrior’s first varlue, so is prudence his second. One such 
call from the mountains is enough to let a whole tribe into 
the seeiet of our arrival.” 

“ If it does no other good, it will warn old Tom to put 
the pot over, and let him know visiters are at hand. Come, 
lad ; get into the canoe, and we will hunt the ark up while 
there is yet day.” 

Deerslayer eom])lied, and llu' canoe left the spot. Its 
hel d was turned iliagmially across the lake, pointing to¬ 
wards the .south-eastern curvature of the sheet. In that 
diiection, the di.stance to the shoie. or to the terininatum of 
the l.d,e, on the course the two were now steering, was not 
(juite a nii.e, and their progress heing always swift, it was 
fast lessening under the skilful but easy swieps of the pad¬ 
dles. When about half-way across, asliglit noise drew the 
eyes of the men towards the nearest land, .and thev saw 
that the buck was just emerging from the lake, and wading 
towards the beach. In a minute the noble animal sliook 
the water from his flanks, gazed upward at the covciing 
of trees, and, bounding against the bank, plunged into the 
forest, 

“ That creatur’ goes off’ with gratitude in his lieart,” 
said Ib'crslayer, “ for iiatiir’ tells him he has escaped a 
great danger. You ought to have some of the same feeliii’s, 
Jiurry, to think your eye w.Tsu’t truer — that yoiir Inuul 
was unsteady, when no good could come of a shot that was 
intended oiitncaiiingly, rather than in reason.” 

“ 1 deny the eye .ind the hand,” cried March, with some 
heat. “ You’ve got a little character down among the 
Delawares there, for quickness and jsartainty at a deer ; but 
1 shoulil like to see you behind one of them pines, anil a 
full-painted Mingo behind another, each with a cock'd 
rifle, and a-striving for the chance ! 'I’hcin’s the situations, 
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Xailiaiiiel, to try tlio si^lit and tlic hand, for they begin 
with trying the iiarves. I never look upon killing a crea- 
tur as an explite ; but killing a savage is. The time will 
come to try your hand, now we’ve got to blows ag’in, and 
we shall soon know wliat a vcn’son rejiitation can do in 
the lield. 1 deny that either hand or eye was unsteady ; it 
was all a miscalculation of the buck, which stood still when 
he ought to have kept in motion, and so I shot ahead of 
him.’’ 

Have it your own way, Hurry ; all 1 contend for is, 
that it's lucky. I dare say 1 shall not pull upon a human 
mortal as steadily, or with as light a heart, as I pull upon 
a deer,” 

“ IVho’s talking of mortals, or of human beings at all, 
Heerslayer ? 1 put tlu' matter to you on the su;)positi!;n 

of an Indian. 1 dare say any man woulil have his feehn’s 
when it got to be life or ileatb, ag’in another human 
tnortid ; but there would be no such scruples in regard to 
,in Imli iii : nothing but the chance of his hitting, you, or 
the chance of you hitting him.” 

1 look u|)oii the red men to be quite as human as wo 
are ouiselves, TIuriy. They have tlieii gifts, and tlieir leli- 
gioii, it's true ; but that makes no dilleieiiee in the end, 
when eaeb will be judged according to his deeds, and nol 
according lo lus skin.” 

“ That’s downriglit missionary, and will find little 
I'm our up in this part of the eouiiti y, where tlie Moravians 
don’t congregate. \ow, skin makes tlie man. Tliis is 
reason ; else bow are people to judge of each other. Tlie 
skin is put on over all, in order tli.it when a creatur’ or a 
mortal is fairly seen, you may know at once what to make 
of him. ^’ou know a hear from a hog by his skin, and a 
grey squirrel from a black.” 

‘‘ True, Hurry,” said the other looking back and 
smiling, “ nevertheless, they are both squirrels.” 

“ kVho denies it.^ Hut you’ll not say that a rod man 
and a white man arc bpth Indians ? ” 

“ No; but I (l<i say they are both men. Men of dif¬ 
ferent races and colours, and having tliffercnt gifts and 
traditions, but, in the main, with the satne natur’. Hotli 
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have souls; aud both will be held accountable for their 
deeds in this life.” 

Hurry was one of those theorists who believed in the 
inferiority of all the human race who were not while. His 
conscience accused him of sundry lawless acta aj^ainst the 
Indians, and he had found it an exceedingly easy mode of 
quieting it, by putting the whole family of red men, in¬ 
continently, without the category of human rights. No¬ 
thing angered him sooner, than to deny his proposition, 
more esitecially if the denial were accompanied by a show 
of plausible argument. 

“ You’re a boy, Deerslayer, misled and misconsaited by 
Delaware arts and missionary ignorance,” he exclaimed, 
with his usual indifference to the forms of sjieeeh, when ex¬ 
cited. “You may account yourself as a reel-skin’s brother, 
but I hold ’em all to be animals ; with nothing human 
about ’em but cunning. TUat they have. I’ll allow ; but 
so has a fox, or even a bear. I’m older than you, and have 
lived longer in the woods — or, for that matter, have lived 
always there, and am not to he told what an Indian is, or 
what he is not. If you wish to lie eonsidered a savtige, 
you’ve only to say so, and I’ll name you as such to Judith 
and the old man, and then we’ll see how you’ll like your 
welcome.” 

Here Hurry’s imagination did his temper some service, 
since by conjuring up the reception his semi-a(|uatic ac¬ 
quaintance wouhl be likely to bestow on one thus intro¬ 
duced, he hurst into a hearty tit of laughter. Deerslayer 
too well knew the uselessness of attem])ting to convince 
such a being of any thing against his prejudices to feel a 
desire to attetnpt the task ; and he was not sorry that the 
approach of the canoe to the south-eastern curve of the 
lake gave a new direction to his ideas. 'Phey were now, 
indeed, quite near the jdace that March had pointed out 
for the position of the outlet, and both began to look for 
it with a curiosity which was increased by the expectation 
of finding the ark. 

It may strike the reader as a little singular, that the 
place where a stream of any size passed through banks 
which had an elevation of some twenty feet, should be a 
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matter of doubt with men who could not now have been 
more than two hundred yards distant from the precise 
spot. It will be recollected, however, that the trees and 
bushes here, as elsewhere, fairly overhung the water, 
making such a fringe to the lake, as to conceal any little 
variations from its general outline. 

“ I’ve not been down at tliis end of the lake these two 
.summers,” said Hurry, standing up in the canoe, the better 
to look about him. ‘‘ Ay, there’s the rock, showing its 
chill above the water, and 1 ktiow that the river begins in 
its neighbourhood.” 

'Die men now plied the paddles again, and they were 
presently within a few yards of the rock, floating towards 
it, though their efforts were suspended, 'fliis rock was 
not large, being merely some five or six feet high, only 
half of which elevation rose above the lake. 'Fhe incessant 
washing of the water for centuries had so rounded its 
summit, that it resembled a large bt'e-hive in shajie, its 
form being more than usually regular and even. Hurry 
remarked, as they floated slowly past, that this rock was 
well known to all the Indians in that part of the country, 
and that they were in the jiractice of using it as a mark, 
to designate the place of meeting, when separated by their 
hunts ami inarches. 

“ And here is the river, Deerslayer,” he continued, 
“ though so shut in by trees and bushes as to look more 
like an aud-hush, than the outlet of such a sheet as the 
(■iiminerglass.” 

Hurry had not badly described the place, which did 
truly seem to be a stream lying in ambush. 'I’lie high 
hanks might have been a hundred feet asunder; but, on 
the western side, a small bit of low land extended so far 
forward, as to diminish the breadth of the stream to half 
that width. As the bushes hung in the water beneath, 
and pines that had the stature of church-steeples rose in 
tall columns above, all inclining towards the light, until 
their branches intermingled, the eye, at a little distance, 
could not easily detect any opening in the shore, to mark 
the egress of the water. In the forest above, no traces of 
this outlet were to be seen from the lake, the whole pre- 
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senting the same connected, and seemingly interminahle, 
carpet of leaves. As the canoe slowly advanced, sucked in 
by the current, it entered Itcneath an arch of trees, through 
which the light from the heavens struggled by casual open¬ 
ings, faintly relieving the gloom beneath. 

“ This is a nat’ral and-bush,” half whispered Hurry, 
as if he felt that tlie place was devoted to secrecy and 
watchfulness; ‘'depend on it, old 'I’om has burrowed with 
the ark somewhere in this quarter. M'e will drop down 
with the current a short distance, and ferret him out." 

“ Tliis seems no place for a ves.sel of any size,” re¬ 
turned the other ; “ it a])pcars to me that we shall have 
hardly room enough for the canoe.” 

Hurry laughed at this suggestion, and, as it soon aj)- 
peared, with reason ; for the fringe of bushes immediately 
on the shore of the lake was no sooner ]>assed, than the ad¬ 
venturers found themselves in a narrow stream of a sufficient 
depth of lim]iid water, with a strong current, and a canopy 
of leaves, upheld by arches composed of the lindis of hoary 
trees. Hushes lined the shores, as usual, hut they left 
sufficient sjtace between them to adndt the jiassage of any 
thing that did not exceed twenty feet in width, and to 
allow' of a perspective ahead of eight or ten limes that 
distance. 

Neither of our two adventurers used his paddle, except 
to kee|) the light bark in the cimfre of the current, but 
both watched each turning of the stream, of which there 
W'ere two or three within the first hundred yards, with 
jealous vigilance. Turn after turn, however, was passed, 
and the canoe had dropped down with the current some 
little distance, when Hurry caught a bush, and arrested its 
movement, so sudtlenly and silently, as to denote some 
unusual motive for the act. Deerslayer laid his hand on 
the stock of his rifle as soon as he noted this proceeding ; 
but it was quite as much wdth a hunter’s habit, as from 
any feeling of alarm. 

‘‘ There the old fellow is !” whispered Hurry, pointing 
with a finger, and laughing heartily, though he carefully 
avoided making a noise, “ rutting it away, just as 1 sup¬ 
posed ; up to his knees in the mud and water, looking to 
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tlie tra])s and llie bait. But, for the life of me, 1 can see 
nothing of the ark ; though I’ll het every skin 1 take tliis 
season, Jude isn't trasting her ])retty little feet in the 
neighbourhood of that black miuL The gal’s more likely 
to lie braiding her hair by the side of some spring, where 
she can see her own good looks, and collect scornful feel¬ 
ings ag'in us men.” 

“ You over-judge young women ; yes, you do, lluny 
— w'lio as often bethink them of their failings as tliey do 
of their i>erfection.s. 1 dare to say, this Judith, now, is 
no snclt admirer of herself, and no such scorner of our 
sex, .IS )OU seem to think ; and that she is quite as likely 
to be sarving her fatlier in the house, wherever that may 
lie, as lie is to be sarving her among the traps.” 

“ It’s a ])leasure to hear truth from a man’s tongue, if 
it be only once in a girl's life,” crii'd a pleasant, lich, and 
yet soft femahe voice, so near the canoe, as to make both 
the listeners start. As I'or you. Master Hurry, fair 
words are so ajit to choak you, that 1 no lunger expect to 
hear them from your mouth ; the last you uttered sticking 
in your throat, and coming near to death. But I'm glad 
to see you keep better society than formerly, and tli.'it they 
who know how to esteem and treat wotneii, are not 
ashamed to journey in your company.” 

As this w.as said, a singularly handsome and youthful 
feniale face was thi ust through an opening in the leaves 
within reach of 1 leerslayer's paddle. Its owner smiled 
graciously on the young man ; and the frown that she 
cast on Hurry, though simulated and pettish, had the 
eilccl to reiuler her beauty more strikitig liy exhibiting the 
jihiy of an expressive but eaprieious coimtenaiice ; one tliat 
seemed to chaitgo fiom the soft to tlie severe, the mirthful 
to the reproving, with facility and imliffcrence. 

A second look explained the nature of the sur}ifise. 
liinvittiiigly, the men had drojijied alongside of tlie ark, 
which had been jmrposely concealed in hushes, cut and 
arranged for the ]mr))os» ; and J iiditll Hutter had merely 
]iushcd aside tlie leaves that lay iK'fore a window in order 
to show her face, and speak to them. 
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CHAPTim IV. 

And that timid fawn starts not with fear. 

When I steal to her secret bower. 

And that young May violet to tne i<; dear, 

And I visit the silent sti eainh't near, 

To look on the lovely flower. Bhyant. 

Tub ark, as the floating habitation of the Hutters was 
generally called, was a very simple contrivance. A large 
flat, or scow, composed the buoyant part of the vessel ; 
and in its centre, occupying the whole of its breadth, and 
about two thirds of its length, stood a low fabric, re¬ 
sembling the castle in construction, though made of 
materials so light as barely to be bullet-proof. As the 
sides of the scow were a little higher than usual, and the 
interior of the cabin had no tnorc elevation than was 
necessary for comfort, this unusual addition had neither a 
very clumsy, nor a very obtrusive appearance. It was, in 
short, little more than a modern caiial-boat, though more 
rudely constructed, of greater breadth than common, and 
bearing about it the signs of the wilderness in its bark- 
covered posts and roof. The scow, however, had been 
put together with some skill, being comparatively light for 
its strength, and sufficiently manageable. 'Pile cabin was 
divided into two apartments, one of which served for a 
parlour, and the sleeping-room of the father, and the other 
was api)roj>riated to the uses of the daughters. A very 
simple arrangement sufficed for the kitchen, which was in 
one end of the scow, and removed from the cabin, standing 
in the ojten air; the ark being altogether a summer habita¬ 
tion. 

The “and-hush,” as Hurry in his ignorance of Mnglish 
termed it, is quite as easily ex])lained. In many jiarts of 
the lake and river, where the banks were steep and high, 
the smaller trees and larger hushes, as has been already 
mentioned, fairly overhung the syeam, their branches not 
unfrequently dipping into the w'aler. In some instances 
they grew out in nearly horizontal lines, for thirty or forty 
feet. The water being uniformly decj)cst near the shores 
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where the banks were highest, and the nearest to a per¬ 
pendicular, Hutter had found no difficulty in letting the 
ark drop under one of these covers, where it had Ix'en 
anchored with a view to conceal its position ; security re¬ 
quiring some such jirecautions in his view of the case. 
Once beneath the trees and bushes, a few stones fastened 
to the ends of the branches had caused them to bend suffi¬ 
ciently to dip into the river ; and a few severed bushes, 
properly disposed, did the rest. The reader lias seen that 
this cover was so complete, as to deceive two men accus¬ 
tomed to the woods, and who were actually in search of 
tl'.ose it concealed : a circumstance that will be easily 
understood by those who are familiar with the matted and 
wild luxuriance of a virgin American forest, more especially 
in a rich soil. 

The discovery of the ark produced very different effecls 
on our two adventurers. As soon as the canoe cntild be 
got round to the proper opening, Hurry leaped on board, 
anil in a minute was closely engaged in a gay, and a sort 
of recriminating discourse with Judith, apparently forget¬ 
ful of the existence of all the rest of the world. Not so 
with Deerslaycr. lie entered the ark with a slow, cautious 
step, examining every arrangement of the cover nith 
curious and senitinising eyes. It is true, he cast one 
admiring glance at Judith, which was extorted by her 
brilliant and singular beauty ; but even this could detain 
him btit a single instant from the indulgence of his interest 
in IIutter’s contrivances. Step by step did he look into 
the construction of the singular abode, investigate its 
fastenings and strength, ascertain its means of defence, and 
make every inquiry that would be likely to occur to one 
whose thoughts dwelt principally on such expedients. 
Nor was the cover neglected. Of this he examined the 
whole minutely, his commendation escaping him more 
than once, in audible comments. Frontier usages admit¬ 
ting of this familiarity, he jiassed through the rooms as he 
had ]ireviously done at tlie castle, and opening a door, 
issued into the end of the scow opposite to that where he 
had left Hurry and Judith. Here he found the other 
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sister, employed on some coarse needle-work, seated be¬ 
neath the leafy canopy of the cover. 

As I)eei'slayer’s examination was by this time ended, be 
dropped the butt of bis rifle, and leaning on the barrel 
with both hands, he turned towards the girl with an in¬ 
terest the singular beauty of her .sister had not awakened. 
He h.'id gathered from Hurry’s remarks that Hetty was 
considered to have less intellect than ordinarily falls to the 
share of human beings ; and his education among Indians 
had tattglit him to treat those who were thus aillieted by 
Proviilence with more than common tenderness. Nor was 
there any thing in Hetty Hutter’s ajtpearance, as so often 
happens, to weaken the interest her situation excited. An 
idiot she could not properly be termed, her mind teing 
just enough enfeebled to lose most of those traits that are 
connected with the more artful qindities, tind ti) retain its 
ingenuou.sncss and lo\e of truth. It hud often been re- 
in.irked of this girl, by the few who had seen her, and 
who possessed suflicient knowledge to discriminate, that 
her perception oi' the right seemetl ttlmost intuitive, while 
her aversion to the wrong formed so distinctive a feature 
of her mind, as to surround her with an atmosjihere of 
pure morality ; peculiaiitics that are not unfretpient with 
persons who are ternieil feeble-minded; as if (lod had 
forbidden the evil spirits to invade a pieeinet so (li fence- 
Icss, with the benign pur])ose of extending a direct ])ro- 
tection to those who had been left without the usual aids 
of humanity. Her person, too, was agreeable, having a 
strong resemblance to that of her sister, of which it was a 
s'abdued and humble copy. If it hatl none of the biilliancy 
of Jnilith’s, the calm, tjuiet, almost holy expression of her 
meek count'cnance, seddom i'ailed to win on the ohserver : 
and few noted it long who did not begin to feel a deep anil 
lasting interest in the girl. She had no colour, in com¬ 
mon, nor was her simjile mind tijit to present images that 
caused her cheek to brighten; though site retained a 
modesty so innate, that it altnost raised her to the unsus- 
])ecting purity of a being sujierior to human iiifirinities. 
tluileless, innocent, and without distrust, equally by nature 
and from her mode of lil'e. Providence had, nevertheless. 
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shielded her from harm by a halo of moral liKht, as it is 
said, “ to temper the wind to the shorn lamb.” 

“ You are Hetty Hutter,” said Decrslayer, in the way 
one puts a question unconsciously to himself, assuming a 
kindness of tone and manner singularly adapted to win the 
confidence of her he adilressed. ‘‘ Harry Hurry has told 
me of you, and ( know you must he the child.” 

“ Yes, I’m Hetty Hutter,” returned the girl, in a low, 
sweet voice, which nature, aided by some education, hatl 
preserved from vulgarity of tone and utterance; “I’m 
Hetty; Judith Hutter’s sister, and Thomas Hutter’s 
youngest daughter.” 

“ You pass most of your life on the lake, II etty." 

“'C'ertaiidy. Mother is dead ; father is gone a-trapi)ing, 
and Judith and I stay at home. M’hat’s i/iikt name?” 

'■ 'I’liat’s a (luestion more easily asked than it is answered, 
young woman ; seeing that I’m so young, and yet have 
l)orne more names than some of the gieatest chiefs in all 
America.” 

“ lint you’ve got a name — you don’t" throw away one 
name before you come honestly by another ? ” 

I hope not, gal— I hope not. .My names have come 
nat'ridly ; and 1 supi>ose the one 1 hear now will be of no 
great lasting, since the Delawares seldom settle on a man’s 
ra’al title, until such time as he has an ojiportunity of 
showing his true natur’ in the council, or on the war-path ; 
which has never behanpened me ; seeing, firstly, because 
I’m not born a red-skin, and have no right to sit in tlioir 
couiicilliiigs, and am much too humble to he called on for 
opinions from the great of my own colour ; and, secondly, 
liecause this is the first war that has befallen in my time, 
and no inimy has yet inroaded far enough into the t'olony, 
to be reached by an arm even longi r than mine.” 

“ 'J'ell me your names,” added Hetty, looking up at him 
artlessly, “ and, may he. I'll tell you your character.” 

‘‘ 'I’hcre is some truth in that. I’ll not deny, though it 
often fails. Men are di^ceiveil in other men's characters, 
and fiei(uently give ’em names they by no means desarve. 

I imt no great dependence, thcrel’ore, on names.” 

‘‘ Tell me nil your names,” lepeated the girl, earnestly. 
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for she did attach importance to a name; “ I want ti 
know what to think of you.” 

“ \V''ell, sartain ; I’ve no objection, and you shall heai 
them all. In the first place, then, I’m Christian, anti 
white-born, like yourself, and my parents had a name 
that came down from father to son, as is a part of their 
{>ifts. My father was called Bumppo; and I was named 
after him, of course, the given name being Nathaniel, or 
Natty, as most people saw fit to farm it.” 

“ Yes, yes; Natty and Hetty,” interrupted the girl 
quickly, looking up from her work again with a smile ; 
“ you are Natty, and I’m Hetty—though you are Bumppo, 
and I’m Hutter. Bumj)po isn’t as pretty as llulter, 
is it.? ” ♦ 

“ M^hy, that’s as people fancy. I did not go by this 
name, howsever, very long; for the Ifelawares soon found 
out, or thought they found out, that 1 was not given to 
lying, and they called me, firstly, Straight-tongue.” 

“ 'I'hat’s a ynad name,” interrupted Hetty, earnestly, 
and in a positive manner; “ don't tell me there’s no virtue 
in names ! ” 

“ I do not say that, for perhaps I desarved to be so 
called, lies being no favourites with me .as they are with 
some. Aftc-r a while they found out that I was quick of 
foot, and then they called me ‘ The Pigeon ;’ which, you 
know, has a swift wing, and flies in a direct line.” 

“ That was a pretf//name,” exclaimed Hetty ; “jn'geons 
are pretty birds.” 

“ Most things which God has created are pretty in their 
way, my good gal, though they become deformed by man¬ 
kind, so as to change their natur’s, as well as their ap¬ 
pearance. From carrying messages and striking blind 
trails, I got at last to following the hunters, when it was 
thought 1 was quicker and surer at finding the game than 
most lads, and then they called me the ‘ Lap-car; ’ as, they. 
said, I j)artook of the sagacity of a hound.” 

“ That’s not so pretty,” answered Hetty ; “ 1 hope you 
didn’t keep that name long.” 

Not after 1 was rich enough to buy a rifle,” returned 
the other, betraying a little 2 >ride through his usually quiet 
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and subdued manner ; “ then it was seen I could keep a 
wiRwam in ven’son ; and in time I got the name of ‘ Decr- 
sldjer,’ which is that I now bear ; homely as some will 
think it, wlio set more vaJie on the seal]) of a fellow-mortal, 
than on the horns of a buck.” 

“ AVcll, Deerslayer, I’m not one of them,” answered 
Hetty, siiiiply : “ Juditli likes soldiers and flary coats, and 
fine feathers ; but they’re all naught to me. She says the 
officers are great, and gay, and of soft speech ; but they 
make me shudder, for their business is to kill their fellow- 
creatures. 1 like your calling better ; and your last name 
is a very good one— better than Natty Bumppo.” 

“ 'I’bis is nat’ral in one of your turn of mind, Hetty, 
arid much as 1 should have expected. They tell me your 
sister is handsome — oncoinmon, for a mortal ; and beauty 
is a|)t to seek admiration.” 

“ Hid you never see Judith ” demandeii the girl with 
quick eiirnestiicss ; “ if you never have, go at once, and 
look at her. Kven Hurry Harry isn’t more jileasant to 
look at; though .she is a woman, and he is a man.” 

Deerslayer regarded the girl for a moment with concern. 
Her pale face had flushed a little, and her eye, usually so 
mild and serene, brightened as she spoke in the way to 
betray the inward impulses. 

“ Ay, Hurry Harry,” he muttered to himself, as he 
walked through the cabin towards the other end of the 
boat; “ this comes of good looks, if a light tongue has had 
no consarn in it. It’s easy to see which way that poor 
creatur’s feelin’s arc loanin’, whatever may lie the case 
rvith your .lude’s.” 

But an interruption was put to the gallantry of Hurry, 
the coquetry of his mistress, the thoughts of Deerslayer, 
and the gentle feelings of Hetty, by the sudden ap])earance 
of the canoe of the ark’s owner in the narrow opening 
among the bushes, which served as a sort of moat to his 
])Osition. It would seem that Hotter, or Floating 'Fom, 
as he was familiarly galled by all the hunters who knew 
his habits, recognised the canoe of Hurry, for he expressed 
no .surjjrise at finding him in the scow. On the contrary, 
his receiition was such as to denote not only gratification, 
E 2 
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but pleasure, mingled with a little disappointment at his 
not having made liis appearance soniirdays sooner. 

“ I look’d for you last week,” ^said he, in a half-grum¬ 
bling, half-welcoming manner ,•• “’and was disa])pointed 
uncommonly that you didn’t arrive. There came a runner 
through, to warn all the trappers and hunters that the 
Colony and the Canadas were again in trouble; and I felt 
lonesome, up in these mountains, with three scalps to see 
to, and only one jiair of hands <o pi otect'thfcny.” , 

“That’s reasonable,” returned MaT^ht;' “ and'’twas 
feclin’ like a parent. No doubt, if I had two such darters 
as Judith and Hetty, my exper'ence would tell the same 
story, though, in gin’ral, J am just as well satisfied with 
having the nearest neighbour fifty miles off, as when he is 
within call.” 

“ Notwithstanding, you didn’t choose to come into the 
wilderness alone, now you knew that the Canada savages 
are likely to be stirring,” returned Ilutter, giving a sort of 
distrustful, and, at the same time, iiujuiriug glance at 
Deerslayer. 

“ M’hy should I ? 'I'hey say a had coui])anion, on a 
journey, helps to shorten the path ; .and this voting man 1 
account to be a re.asonably good one. This is IKersUyer, 
old 'I’om, a noted hunter among the Delawares, and Cliiis- 
tiaii-born, and (Jiristian-edicated, too, like you and me. 
'file lad is not parfect, perhaps, but there’s worse tneii in 
the country that he came from, and it’s likely he'll find 
some that’s no better in this part of the world. Sliould 
we have occasion to defend our traps and the territorv, 
he’ll be useful in feeding us all ; for he’s a leg’lai dealer 
in ven’son.” 

“ Young man, you are welcome,” growled ’I'oiii, thrust¬ 
ing a hard, bony hand towards the youth, as a )iledge of 
his sincerity; “in such times, a white-face is a friend’s, 
and 1 count on yon as a support. Children soinetimes, 
make a stout heart feeble, and the se two daughters of mine 
give me more concern than all my trajis, and skins, and 
rights in the country.” 

“'Tliat’-s nat’ral ! ” ciied Hurry. “Yes, Deerslayer, 
you and 1 don’t know it, yet, by exper’ence ; but, on the 
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whole, I consider that as nat’ral. If we /laii darters, it’s 
more tlian jirobable we should have some such feeliii’s; 
ami I honour the man that owns ’em. As for .Judith, old 
man, 1 enlist, at once, as her soldier, anti here is Deer- 
slayer to help you to lake care of Hetty.” 

“ IMany thanks to you. Master March,” returned the 
beauty, in a full, rich voice, and witli an accuracy of 
intonation and utterance that she sharetl in common with 
her sister, and which showed that she had been lietter 
taught than their father’s life and appearance would give 
reason to expect; “many thanks to you; but Judith 
Hutter has the spirit and the experience that will make 
her depend more on herself, than on good-looking rovers 
like you. Should there be need to face the savages, do 
you land, with my father, instead of burrowing in the huts 
under the show of defending us females, and-” 

“ Girl — girl,” interrupted the father, “quiet that glib 
tongue of thine, ami hear the truth. There are savages 
on the hake shore, already, and no man ean say how near 
to us they may Ik' at this very moment, or when we may 
hear more from them ! ” 

“ If this be true, Master IIutter,” said Hurry, whose 
change of countenance denoted how serious he deemed the 
information, though it ilid not denote any unmanly alarm ; 
“if this be true, youraikis in a most misfortunate po¬ 
sition ; for, though the cover did deceive Deerslayer and 
myself, it would hardly be overlooked by a full-blooded 
Indian, who was out seriously in s'arch of scalps ! ” 

“ I think as you do. Hurry, and wish, with all my heart, 
we lay any where else, at this moment, than in tins narrow, 
crooked stream, which has many adv.antages to hide in, 
but which is almost I'alal to them that are discovered. The 
savages are near us, moreover, and the difficulty is, to get 
out of the river without being shot down like deer standing 
at a liek ! ” 

“Are you sartain. Master Hutter, that the red-skins 
you dread are ra’al 4’anadas?” asked Deerslayer, in a 
modest but earnest manner. “ Have you seen any ; and 
can you describe their paint?” 

“ I have fallen in w'ith the signs of their being in the 
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neighbourhood, but have seen none of ’em. I was down 
stream a mile or so, looking to iny traps, when I struck a 
fresh trail, crossing the corner of a swamj) and moving 
northward. The man had not passed an hour; and 1 
know’d it for an Indian footstep by the size of the foot and 
the intoe, even liefore I foun<l a worn moccasin, which its 
owner had dropped as useless. For that matter, I found 
the spot where he halted to make a new one, which was 
only a few yards from the place where he had dropped tlie 
old one.” 

“ That doesn't look much like a red-skin on the war¬ 
path ! ” returned the other, shaking his head. An ex- 
per’enced warrior, at least, would have burned, or buried, 
or sunk in the river, such signs of his passage ; and your 
trail is very likely a peaceable trail. Hut the moccasin may 
greatly relieve my mind if you bethought yon of briTiging 
it off. I've come here to meet a young chief, myself; and 
his course would be much in the direction you’ve men¬ 
tioned. The trail may have been his’ii.” 

“ Hurry Harry, you're well acquainted with this young 
man, I hope, who has meetings with savages in a j)art of 
the country where he has never been before?" demanded 
Hutter in a tone an<i in a manner which sufficiently in¬ 
dicated the motive of the question ; these rude beings 
seldom hesitating, on the score of delicacy, to betriiy their 
feelings. “ Treachery is .ati Indian virtue ; .and the whites, 
that live much in their tribes, soon catch their ways and 
practices.” 

“'J’rue—true as the (lospel, old Tom ; but not person¬ 
able to Dcerslaycr, who’s a young man of truth, if he has 
no other ricommenil. I’ll answer for his liimcx/i/, what¬ 
ever I may do for his vtdour in biUtle.” 

“ 1 should like to know his errand in this strange quarter 
of the country ? ” 

“That is soon told. Master Hutter,” said the young 
man with the composure of one who kejtt a clean con¬ 
science I think, moreover, you’' e a riii/it to ask it. 
The father of two such darters, who occupies the lake, 
after your fashion, has just the same right to inquire into 
a stranger’s business in his neighbourhood, as the Colony 
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would have to demand the reason why the Frenchers put 
more rijiments than common along the lines.” 

” If such is your way of thinking, friend, let me hear 
your story, without more words.” 

“ ’Tis soon told, and shall be honestly told. I'm a 
young man, and, as yet, have never been on a war-path ; 
but, no sooner did the news come among the Delawares, 
that wami>um and a hatchet were about to be sent in to 
the tribe, than they wished me to go out among the people 
of my own colour, and get the exact state of things for ’em. 
This I did ; and after delivering my talk to the chiefs, on 
my return 1 met an officer of the crown on the Schoharie, 
who had moneys to send to some of the fri’ndly trilies, 
who live further west. This was thought a good occasion 
for C'hingachgook, a young chief who has never struck a 
foe, and myself, to go on our lirst war-path in company ; 
and an apji’intment was made for us, by an old Delaw’are, 
to meet at the rock near the foot of this lake. I'll not 
deny that Chingachgook has another object in view, but it 
has no consarn with any here, and is his secret, and not 
mine ; therefore I'll say no more about it. ’ 

•• "I'is something about a young woman,” interrupted 
.fuditli, laughing at her ow'ii impetuosity. “ If jis neither 
war, nor a hunt, it must be love.” 

On that head, I say nothin'. Chingachgook is to meet 
me at the rock, an hour afore sunset to-morrow evening, 
after which we shall go our way together, molesting none 
but the king's inimies, who are lawfully our own. Knowing 
Hurry of old, who once trapped in our hunting-grounds, 
and falling in with him on the Schoharie, just as he was 
on the p’lnt of starting for his summer h'ants, we agreed 
to journey in company.” 

‘‘ And you think the trail 1 saw may have been that of 
your friend, ahead of his time said llutter. 

“ That’s my idee ; which may be wrong, but which 
may be right. If 1 saw the moccasin, however, I could 
tell in a minute, whetlua: it is made in the Delaware fashion 
or not.” 

“ Here it is, then,” said the quick-witted Judith, who 
had already gone to the canoe in quest of it; “ tell us what 

E I 
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it says; friend or enemy. You look honest; and I believe 
all you say, whatever father may think." 

" That’s the way with you, Jude ; for ever finding out 
friends, where I distrust foes,” grumbled Tom : ‘‘ hut, 
speak out, young man, and toll us what you think of the 
moccasin ." 

“That's not Delaware made,” returned Deerslayer; 
“ Tm too young on a war-path to be positive, hnl, I .should 
say, that moccasin has a northern look, and conies from 
beyond the great lakes.” 

“ If such is the case, we ought not to lie here a minute 
longer than is necessary,” said Ilutter. “ It wants hut an 
hour or so of night, and to move in the dark will he im¬ 
possible, without making a noise which woidd betray us. 
l>id you hear the echo of a jiiece in the mounlaius, half an 
hour since .i'” 

“ Yes, old man, and heard the piece itself,” answered 
Hurry, who now felt the indiscretion of which he had been 
guilty, “ for the last was fired from my own shoulder.” 

“ I feared it came from the French Indians; still, it 
may put them on the look-out, and he a means of dis¬ 
covering us. You did wrong to fire in war-time, unless 
there was ^od occasion.” 

“ So 1 begin to think, myself, uncle Tom.” 

Ilutter now held a long consultation with his two 
guests, in which the parties came to a true understanding 
of their situation. He explained the difficulty that would 
exist in attempting to get the ark out of so .swift and nar¬ 
row a stream in the dark, without making a noise which 
could not fail to attract Indian ears. Any strollers in 
their vicinity would keep near the river, or the lake ; but 
the former had swamjiy shores in many jdaces, and was 
both so crooked and so fringed with bushes, tliat it was 
quite possible to move by daylight, without incurring 
much tlanger of being seen. More was to be apprehended, 
perhaps, from the ear than from the eye, especially as long 
as they were in the short straitene<|„ and canopied reaches 
of the stream. 

“ I never drop down into this cover, which is handy to 
my traps, and safer than the lake from curious eyes. 
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without providing the means of getting out ag'in,” con¬ 
tinued this singular being ; “ and that is easier done by a 
pull than a push. My anchor is now lying above the 
suetJbn in the open lake ; and here is a line, you see, to 
haul us uj) to it. IVithout some such help, a single pair 
of hands would make heavy work in forcing a scow like 
this U 2 > stream. J have a sort of crab, too, that lightens 
the pull on occasion. Jude can use the oar aslarn as well 
as myself; .and, when we fear no enemy, to get out of the 
river gives us but little trouble.” 

“ M'hat should we gain. Master Ilutter, by changing 
the position ? ” asked Deerslayer, with a good deal of earnest¬ 
ness ; “ this is a sale cover ; and a stout defence might be 
made from the inside of this cabin. It seems to me, we 
might beat off twenty Mmgos with palisades like them 
afore us.” 

“ Did you ever see as broad a sheet of water as this 
above us, before you came in uiion it with Hurry ” 

“ 1 can’t say that 1 ever did,” Deerslayer answered, 
modestly. Y outh is the time to I’am ; and I’m far from 
wishing to raise my voice in council, afore it is justified 
by exjier’euce.” 

“ M'ell, then. I’ll teach you the disadvantage of fighting 
in this position, and the advantage of taking to the open 
lake, llere, you may see, the savages will know uhere to 
aim every shot; and it would be too much to hoiie that 
MiiJic would not find their way through the crevices of the 
logs. Noiv, on the other luiiid, we should have nothing 
but a forest to aim at. ’rhen wo are not safe from fire, 
here ; the bark of this roof being little Ixittcr than so much 
kindling-wood. 'I'lie castle, too, might be entered and 
ransacked in my absence, and all my jiossessiotis overrun 
and destroyed. Once in the lake, we can be attacked only 
in boats, or on rafts — shall have a fair chance with the 
enemy — and can protect the castle with the ark.” 

“ Well, old ’rom,” cried Hurry, “ if we arc to move, 
the sooner we nnake beginning, the sooner we shall 
know whether we are to have our scalps for nightcaps, or 
not.” 

As this proposition was self-evident, no one denied its 
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justico. The three men, after a short preliminary ex¬ 
planation, now set about their pre])arations to move the 
ark in earnest. The slight fastenings were quickly 
loosened ; and, by hauling on the line, the heavy fl-aft 
slowly emerged from the cover. It was no sooner free 
from the encumbrance of the branches, than it swung into 
the stream, sheering quite close to the western shore, by 
the force of the current. Not a soul on board heard the 
rustling of the branches, as the cabin came against the 
bushes and trees of the western bank, without a feeling of 
uneasiness; for no one knew at what moment, or in what 
place, a secret ami murderous enemy might unmask him¬ 
self. I’erhaps the gloomy light which still struggled 
through the ini])cnding canopy of leaves, or fomid its way 
through tile narrow riband-like opening, which seemed to 
mark, in the air .above, the course of the river that flowed 
beneath, aided in augmenting the ajipearauce of the 
danger; for it was little more than sufficient to render 
objects visible, without giving up all their outlines at a 
glance. Although the sun hail not absolutely set, it had 
withdrawn its direct rays from the valley; ami the hues of 
evening were beginning to gather around objects that 
stood uncovered, rendering those within the shadows of the 
woods still more sombre and gloomy. 

No interruption followed the movement, however, and, 
as the men continuetl to haul on the line, the ark passed 
steadily ahead, the great breadth of the scow preventing 
its sinking into the water, and from offering much resist¬ 
ance to the progress of the swift element beneath its bot¬ 
tom. Hutter, too, had adojited a precaution suggested by 
experience, which might have done credit to a seaman, 
and which completely prevented any of the annoyiinces 
and obstacles which otherwise would have attended the 
short turns of the river. As the ark descended, heavy 
stones, attached to the line, were dropped in the centre of 
the stream, forming local anchors, each of which was kept 
from dragging by the assistance pf those above it, until 
the uppermost of all was reached, which got its “backing” 
from the anchor, "or grapnel, that lay well out in the lake. 
In consequence of this expedient, the ark floated clear of 
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tlic encumbrances of the shore, against which it would 
otherwise have been unavoidably hauled at every turn, pro¬ 
ducing embarrassments which II utter, single-handed, 
wouhitiave found it very difficult to overcome. 

Favoured by this foresight, and stimulated by the appre¬ 
hension of discovery. Floating Tom and his two athletic 
comi)anions hauled the ark ahead, with quite as much 
rapidity as comported with the strength of the line. At 
every turn in the stream, a stone was raised from the 
l)ottom, when the direction of the scow changed to one 
that ])ointed towards the stone that lay above. In this 
manner, with the channel buoyed out for him, as a sailor 
might term it, did flutter move forward, occasionally urging 
his friends, in a low and guarded voice, to increase their 
exertions, and then, as occasions offered, warning them 
against efforts that might, at particular moments, endanger 
all by too much zeal. In sjiite of their long familiarity 
w ith the woods, the gloomy character of the shaded river 
ailded to the uneasiness which each felt; and when the 
ark reached the first bend in the Susquehannah, and the 
eye caught a glinqise of the broader expanse of the lake, all 
felt a relief, that perhaps neither would have been willing 
to confess. Here the last stone was raised from the bottom; 
and the line leil directly towards the grajmel, which, as 
Ilutter had explained, was dropped above the suction of 
the current. 

“ Thank God !” ejaculated Hurry, “there is daylight, 
and we shall soon have a chance of seeiny our inimics, if 
we are to feel ’em.” 

“ That is more than you, or any man can say,” 
growled Ilutter. “ I'liere is no spot so likely to harltour 
aiiaity, as the shore around the outlet; and the moment 
we clear these trees, and get into open water, will be the 
most trying time, since it will leave the enemy a cover, 
while it ])uts us out of one. .(udith, girl, do you and 
Hetty leave the oar to take care of itself, and go within 
the cabin; and be mindfiil not to show your faces at a 
window; for they who will look at them wo’u’t stop 
to praise their beauty. And now. Hurry, we’ll step into 
this outer room, ourselves, and haul through the door. 
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where we shall all he safe, from a surprise, at least, I'Viend 
Peerslayer, as the current is lif!;htcr, and the line has all 
the strain on it that is prudent, do you keep moving from 
window to window, taking care not to let your head he 
seen, if you set any value on life. No one knows when, 
or W’here, we shall hear from our neighhours.” 

Deerslayer complied with a sensation that had nothing 
in common with fear, hut which had all the interest of a 
perfectly novel and a most exciting situation. For the 
lirst time in his life he was in the vicinity of enemies, or 
had good reason to think so ; and that, too, under all the 
thrilling circumstances of Indian surprises and Indian arti¬ 
fices. j\s he took his stand at a window, the ark was just 
passing through the narrowest jiart of the stream, a point 
where the water first entered what was jiroperly termed the 
river, and where the trees fairly interlocked over-head, 
causing tlie current to rush into an arch of verdure ; a 
feature as ajiproiiriate and jieculiar to the country, perhaps, 
as that of Switzerland, wlicre the rivers come rushing 
literally from chambers of ice. 

The ark was in the act of passing the last curve of this 
leafy entrance, as Deerslayer, having examined all that 
could he seen of the eastern bank of the river, crossed the 
room to look from the opposite window at the western, 
llis arrival at this aperture was most opportune, for he 
had no sooner jilaced his eye at a crack, than a sight met 
his gaze that might well have alarmed a sentinel so young 
and inexperienced. A sapling overhung the water, in 
nearly half a circle, having first grown towards the light, 
and then been pressed down into this form by the weight 
of the snows ; a circumstance of common occurrence in the 
American wooils. On this tree no less than six Indians 
had already appeared, others standing ready to follow them 
as they left room ; each evidently bent on running out on 
the trunk, and dropping on the roof of the ark, as it passed 
beneath. This would have been an exploit of no great 
difficulty, the inclination of the tree admitting of an easy 
passage, the adjoining branches offering ample support for 
the hands, and the fall being too trifling to be apprehended. 
When Deerslayer first saw this party, it was just unmasking 
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itself by ascending the part of the tree nearest to tlie earth, 
or that which was much the most difficult to overcome; 
and his knowledge of Indian habits told him at once that 
tlu'y were all in their war-paint, and belonged to a hostile 
tribe. 

'• I’ull, Harry,” he cried ; '‘pull for your life, and as 
you love Juilith llutter ! Pull, man, pull ! ” 

This call was made to one that the young man knew 
had the strength of a giant. It was so earnest and solemn, 
that belli llutter and March felt it was not idly given, and 
they apjilied all their force to the line simultaneously, and 
at a most critical moment. The seow redoubletl its mo¬ 
tion, and seemed to glide from under the tree as if conscious 
of the danger that was impending over-head. Perceiving 
that they were discovered, the Indians uttered the fearful war- 
whoo]), and running forward on the tree, leaped des])erately 
towards their fancied jirize. There weie six on the tree, 
and each made the efii’rt. All hut their leader fell into 
the river, more or less distant from the ark, as they came, 
sooner or later, to the leaping-jilace. 'I'he chief, who had 
taken the dangerous ])oat in ailvance, having an earlier o]i- 
jHirtunity than the others, struck the scow just within the 
stem. 'I'he fall proved so much greater than he had 
tinticipated, that he was slightly stunned, and, for a mo¬ 
ment, remained half bent and unconscious of his situation. 
At this instant .ludith rushed from the cabin, her beauty 
heightened by the excitement that jirotluceil the bold act, 
which flushetl her cheek to criimson, and, throwing all her 
strength into the etibit, she pushed the intruder over the 
edge of the scow, headlong into the river. This decided 
I'eat was no sooner accom))lishe(l than the woman resumed 
her sway ; .luilith looked over the stern to ascertain what 
had become of the man, and the expression of her eyes 
softened to concern ; next, her cheek crim.soned belwi’cn 
shame and surjirisc at her own temerity ; and then she 
laughed, in her own meriy and sweet maimer. All this 
occupied less than a minuje, when the arm of Deerslayi'r 
was thrown round her waist, anil she was dragged swiftly 
within the protection of the cabin. This retreat was not 
effected too soon. Scarcely were the two in sal'ety, when 
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the forest was filled with yells, and bullets began to patter 
against the logs. 

The ark being in swift motion all this while, it was 
beyond the danger of pursuit by the time these little events 
had occurred ; and the savages, as soon as the first burst 
of their anger had subsided, ceased firing, with the con¬ 
sciousness that they were expending their ammunition in 
vain. When the scow came up over her gra])nel, llutter 
tripped the latter in a way not to impede the motion; and 
lieing now beyond the influence of the current, the vessel 
continued to drift ahead, until fairly in the ojicn lake, 
though still near enough to the land to lender exposure to 
a rifle-bullet dangerous. llutter and March got out two 
small sweeps, and, covered by the cabin, they soon urged 
the ark far enough from the shore, to leave no inducement 
to their enemies to make any further attempt to injure 
them. 


CHAPTER V. 


Whv. let the stricken tlciT go 
'I'ht* h.ut ungiUletl pl.ty : 

For stnne must watch, w hile sonic must slec*i>; 

I'lius ruiib the world away. Sii vkspi- \rl. 

Another consultation took place in the forward part of 
the scow, at which both .ludith and Hetty were present. 
As no danger could now approach unseen, immediate un¬ 
easiness had given place to the concern which attended the 
conviction that enemies were in considerable force on the 
shores of the lake, and that they might be sure no prac¬ 
ticable means of accomplishing their own destruction would 
be neglected. As a matter of course, Hutter felt these 
truths the deepest, his daughters having an habitual re¬ 
liance on his resources, and knowing too little to appre¬ 
ciate fully all the risks they jan ; while his male com¬ 
panions were at liberty to quit him at any moment they 
saw fit. His first remark showed that he had an eye to 
the latter circumstance, and might have betrayed, to a 
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keen observer, the apprehension that was, just then, upper¬ 
most. 

“ AVeVe a great advantage over the Iroquois, or the 
enemy, wlioever they are, in being afloat,” said he. 

“ There’s not a canoe on the lake, that I don’t know where 
it’s hid ; and now yours is liere. Hurry, there are but 
three more on the land, and they’re so snug in hollow logs, 
that 1 don’t believe the Indians could find them, let them 
try ever so long.” 

“ There’s no telling that — no one can say that,” put in 
Deerslayer ; “ a hound is not more sartain on the scent 
than a red-skin when he expects to get any thing by it. 
Let this party see scalps afore ’em, or plunder, or honour, 
accordin’ to their idees of what honour is, and ’twill be a 
tight log that hides a canoe from their eyes.” 

“You’reright, Deerslayer,” cried Harry March; “you’re 
downright gospel, in this matter, and I rej’icc that my 
bunch of bark is safe enough here, within reach of my arm. 

1 calculate they’ll be at all the rest of the canoes, afore to¬ 
morrow night, if they are in ra’al ’arncst to smoke you out, 
old Tom, and we may as well overhaul our paddles for a 
pull.” 

Hutter made no immediate reply. lie looked about him 
in silence for a full minute ; examining the sky, the lake, 
and the belt of forest which enclosed it, as it might be 
hermetically, like one consulting their signs. Nor did he 
find any alarming symptoms. The boundless woods were 
sleeping in the deep repose of nature, the heavens were 
placid, but still luminous with the light of the retreating 
sun, while the lake looked more lovely and calm than it 
had before done that day. It was a scene altogether sooth¬ 
ing, and of a character to lull the passions into a species of 
holy calm. How far this effect was produced, however, 
on the party in the ark, must appear in the progress of our 
narrative. 

“Judith,” called out the father, when he had taken this 
close, but short survey g( the omens, “ night is at hand ; 
find our friends food ; a long march gives a sharp a])petite. 
'J'ake your sister to help you. I’ve a little discourse to 
hold with you, friends,” he continued, as soon as his 
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daughters were out of hearing, “ and wish the girls away. 
You see my situation ; and I should like to hear your 
opinions concerning what is test to be done. Three times 
have 1 teen burnt out already, but that was on the shore ; 
and I’ve considered myself as pretty safe, ever since 1 got 
the castle built, and the ark afloat. My other accidents, 
however, happened in peaceable times, being nothing more 
than such flurries as a man must meet with in the woods ; 
but tliis matter looks serious, and your ideas would greatly 
relieve my mind.” 

“ It's my notion, old Tom, that you, and your huts, 
and your traps, and your whole possessions hereaway, are 
in desperate jippardy,” returned the matter-of-fact Hurry, 
who saw no use in concealment. “ Accordin’ to my idees 
of valie, they’re .altogether not worth half as much to-day 
as they was yesterday, nor would I give more for ’em, 
tiking the pay in skins.” 

‘•Then I’ve children !” continued the father, making 
the allusion in a way which it might have puzzled even an 
iudifFereut observer to s.ay was intended as a bait, or as an 
exclamation of paternal concern ; “ daughters, as you 
know. Hurry; and good girls, too, 1 may say, though I 
am their father.” 

“ A man may say any thing. Master Hutter, ])artictilarly 
when j)ressed by time and circumstances. You’ve darters, 
as you say, and one of them hasn’t her equ.al on the 
frontiers for good looks, whatever she may have for good 
behaviour. As for poor Hetty, she’s Hetty Hutter, and 
that’s as much as one can say about the poor thing, (iive 
me Jude, if her conduct was only equal to her looks ! ” 

“ I see, Harry March, 1 can only count on you as a fair- 
weather friend ; and 1 suppose that your companion will 
be of the same way of thinking,” returned the other, with 
a slight show of pride, which was not altogether without 
dignity ; “ well ; I must depend on Providence, which 
will not turn a deaf ear, ])crhaps, to a father’s prayers.” 

“ If you’ve understood Hurtjv, here, to mean that he 
intends to desart you,” said Deerslayer, with an earnest 
simplicity which gave double assurance of its truth, “ I think 
you do him injustice ; as I /cnoic you do me, in supposing 
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I would follow him, was he so ontrue-hearted as to leave 
a family of his owR colour in such a straight as this. I’ve 
come on this lake, Master Hutter, to rende’vous a fri’nd, 
and I only wish he was her«, himself, as I make no doubt 
he will be at sunset to-morrow, when you’d have another 
rifle to aid you; an iuexper'enccd one. I’ll allow, like my 
own, but one that has proved true so often ag’in the game, 
big and little, that I’ll answer for its sarvice ag’in mor¬ 
tals.” 

“ Maf 1 depend on ^ou to stand by me and my daughters, 
then, Ueerslayer ? ” demanded the old man, with a father’s 
anxiety in his countenance. 

“ 'I’hat may yoi^ Floating Tom, if that’s your name ; 
and as a brother would stand by a sister—a husband his 
wife — or a suitor his sweetheart. In this straight you 
may count on me through all adversities ; and, 1 think. 
Hurry does discredit to his natur’ and wishes, if you can’t 
count on him.” 

“ Not he,” cried Judith, thrusting her handsome face 
out of the door ; “ his nature is hurry, as well as his name, 
and he’ll hurry off, as soon as he thinks his fine figure in 
danger. Neither ' old Tom’ nor his 'gals’ will depend 
much on Master March now they know him, but they 
will rely on, Deerslayer; for your honest face and honest 
heart tell us that what you promise you.will perform.” 

This was said as much, perhaps, in afifected scorn for 
Hurry as in sincerity. Still, it was not said without feel¬ 
ing. 'I'he fine face of Judith sufficiently proved the latter 
circumstance ; and if the conscious March fancied that he 
had never seen in it a stronger display of contempt — a 
feeling in which the beauty was apt to indulge — than 
while she was looking at him, it certainly seldom exhibited 
more of womanly Softness and sensibility than when her 
speaking blue eyes were turned on his travelling com¬ 
panion. 

“ Leave us, Judith,” Hutter ordered sterAly, before 
either of the young inen>Tould reply ; “ leave us; and do 
not return until you come with the venison and fish. The 
.girl has been spoilt by the flattery of the officers, who 
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sometimes find their way up here, Master March, and 
you’ll not think any harm of her silly words.” 

“ You never seaid truer syllable, old 'rom,” retorted 
Hurry, who smarted under Judith’s observations ; “ tlie 
devil-tongued youngsters of the garrison have proved her 
undoing! I scarce know Jude any longer, and shall soon 
take to admiring her sister; who is getting to be much 
more to my fancy.” < 

“ I’m glad to hear this, Harry, and look upon it as a 
sign that you’re coming to your right senses. H*ty would 
make a much safer and more mtional companion than 
Jude, and would be much the most likely to listen to your 
suit, as the officers have, I greatl]^ fear, unsettled her 
sister’s mind.” 

“ No man need a safer Wife than Hetty,” said'Hurry, 
laughing, “ though I’ll not answer for her being of the 
■most rational. Hut, no itiatter; Deerslayer has not mis¬ 
conceived me, when he told you I should %e found at my 
l)Ost. I’ll not quit you, uncle 'I'om, just fiow, whatever 
may be my feeliii’s and intentions respecting your eldest 
darter.” 

Hurry had a respectable reputation ftr prowess among 
his associates, and Huttcr,Heard this pledge with a satis- 
/action that was not Concealed. Even the great personal 
strength of such an aid became of moment in moving the 
ark, as well as in the species of hand-to-hand conflicts 
which were not unfrequent in the woods ; and no com¬ 
mander, who was hard pressed, could feel mbre joy at , 
hearing of the arrival of reinforcements than the borderer 
experienced at being told this important auxiliary was not 
about to quit him, A minute before, Hutter would have 
been well contented to compromise his danger, by entering 
into a compact to act only on the defensive ; but no sooner 
did he feel some security on this point, than the restless¬ 
ness of man induced him to think of the means of carrying 
the war into the enemy’s country. 

“ High prices are offered foAcalps on both sides,” he 
observed with a grim smile, as if he felt the force of the 
inducement, at the very time he wished to affect a superi.^ 
ority to earning money by means that the ordinary feelings 
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of those who aspire to be'ciy^feAi 'men Rj^diated, ever 
while they were‘adopted. “ If ki^t l%ht, perjiaps, to take 
gdld for h«man.b*lQod ;• and yeHJ-whew i^|nkiiid is busy, ji 
killiag one another, there ■00 Mtto grpat harm'ih dili^iag 
a liftle bit of ^Jcin^ tlfe^^der,;(»Wiiit’sgj^Iieentiraents 
Ilarry^toifclii^l (Jieae p’inffl^ 

, • Tdiat you’re made a vast Bii8ja^e,*pld*mae,nn cal|in{. 
sa^*ge -bl^otyfeman Ijtood at thflik %>^mgrg of i 

’»^d-skit^ ^alp, _thati I-do-of wjiiiir of wptf's^rs ; and 
would. ,^R»as lief _fingef m'Bn^'for one as for ’the other 
Wfth .uj/M'teiipeople .’tis 'for*they’ve a nat’nil avar, 

.sion to Ix-’ing staiped; wh«^asli^o«r IhdlaifcAaves'hisJheM 
in jeMinessdbr tl^An(fc,.and .leaves ar locli of haj, bj 
^ay*of 4 >raggado^^ that -one can lay*'hold ef,din. the 
bargai|p’.' 

.‘‘TVs manTy, howefverpa»d 1 felt, from tBF first; tha 
we bad o'nl/-^^^«t yml on our si^,.taal^ve fbur h^eartane 
hand,’* yeturWp'f'om, IdsinJ a|Ajl reserve, as he gainet 
a renewe*! ceiftidence ii^ the di^sition0>f hi^ companion 
“Something .more nft.’y. tn*n up' from yiis inrogdW tMI 
red-skins tham tl^ bargained for. Deer^aye^ I (Amcludi 
YOU ,!»e of Htlrrj||^vay,of th^king, and Idok u^on mpnej 
amedein thif way as .baing la^ikeiy to*p5gs, as'iffohe] 
’arned in trapping of hunting’ 

“ I’ve no such failin’, nor .any wisl^^ J^lrbour it,ll9i 
.r,” rcturiiid,the*<(fthef. ^My gifts^re not simpers’ gifts 
bgfipuch as belong tp*my rejigioii*atid%olo8r. • I’ll stapi 
by you, dif mjtnysn the ark^r in the*caslle, the cahoe, oi 
fife woods/ymt I’ll not.'unliumanise my natftr’.by f^n$ 
into ways tltat Goif intended for anotllM race..' If.ydfeKx 
Hurry ha*e got • any thoughts’ tint lee^^warejft- lift Co; 
lony.’s gold, ^hy ^durselvl^ in^’arch pf it, and’leave the 
females to my 1 »re. • Much as differ ftom y^ Imtl 

on all gifts that tR) not property behfeg <|f a. vtKite man- 
w^^hall agree that il is lie duty of the strong fb take cawe 
of the Weak, especially’the last beloH? tdPthem th^i 
natur’ iifcnded mah-to jp^ect ^nd c(pisole ,bj his genlle- 
n'essiand str^gth.’’ 

“••Hurry Harry, that is a lesson.you njighl lear^ and 
practise to-some advantage,’’ ^aid th^'sweet, but spirited 
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voicBiOf iJuditir. from tlr^,cdbin; a pToof that she. had 
. overheard all that Had Mth^o b^n said. 

• “ No mdfe o®hfs, Judf/’ called out the fa^er atigri^. 
“ M^e further of; we*Sre (^ut to.taft of matters»unfit 
forji wom^ ^)Kist^ tbf; • li^tMr^id HoL iake any steps, 
h()§r^r,.to Ascertain whejMr nu was'c^ie^d or Hat; but 
droppiplf Jifs v(#6e.rfIitQe, Be-pursued the discourse.. • ' 

“ 'fije *nian .i^wpht, Iltivry,'’ H^fsai^ ,* “%iid 

tre can l^eaihe childretl^n his care;* Now,' uk idea Is 

-aflmial and 
'the 
for 

they,are,wofUanish and apt t0,be^A^lesonie« whfttvW 
thing Ske* real ■\l?ork 'is to' bit done, tffi-e’s -women among 
'yn, Tlw ^akndw .^m m^fsin ^int^; and,’t||^ likely 
.they'are iMnters, after»all, vhv'^^v^boe'n out so Jong that' 
*they know nAhinjf tf tl^ warj or oTOie %aw{ies.’- 

“TLn ;which case, old £ora, why vfas ^IBir first.salute, 
an attempt^ cutffl our tIvrOats'? 

• “ \fe don’t 5;n^w"that theiiadesign was scsbloody. It's 
^atural*and*casy,for an Indian to fall mtc^mbushes jnd 
•iurf*ises ;.*and,%io doubt, wishetyjPget on b^dld titt 
arit lirst, |m^o^ make tlMip conditions afj,eAvards. * That 
# ^%PP;hitra savage Rould ^re at us, is ^n rule ; and I 
thmk fiothin^ o|| that., BeSi^s, h«W often have ' fb^ 
burned mt.odfl, anti* robbed ^ traps*—ay, ?nd pull«i 
trigger on me in tBe luBst peaceful^times ? 

Tile blackfgiards will d^ ’such things, I ffiist allow, 
an^ve p.ay”em' off pretty muoh in their own^in. 
mSPwould hot be^h the w.ar-jtath, Saftaiitly ; and so fa». 
Hhere’t reSoij in*|^r id*.” 

“ Nbr would a .huntei^bc jn tiis war-pamt,' returned 
*De«sjgyer. *“ I sai^tlie Mingos, and ^ntw that they art 
out on llie tlatf of*morthlr men ;■ and not for .beaver _ or 
deer.”. 

_ “ TheiP yo# have it ag’in'^llcV fellow,” said Hurry. 
” In fhe wtgy.of ai^,eye,lipw, ^[as s'oon trnjt tfts young 
'man,'as,'trust* the'oldejst setllbr in ^e Cplony; ifhe*Says 
pEiinl, why pdint it was.” ' ^ ^ 

‘ Then a Jiuntinf party ^nd'tt 'war party* h^ve met, for 
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wotnen ti|§st na,ve..be6n 'e«i. irs £lHy a»few ^ays 
sirij^e the ruMPr w^nt through wit^ the tidings of the 
trouble*; anaf it may W, that' warriorR Jgyire 'come ■ out toj 
^ir fh ihejf •wRnen and children, ftid t(^ get anl(§fe*rly' 
Mow." 

“ ^’hat would stand*lhe*CQjj^7and<ls .g^Jlhe truth,’’ 
cried Huri ^; “ y<fh’v& |pt it now, oI(f Tort, and|| shoultr 
like ta hear what yorf Aan to make gut o'f iltj 

The bounty,Jil'eturn«d the other, lookup; upMtt his 
^trthtiv^ coi^aniun,. itr«a cool, sullen, man®, in whijl),* 
l^pwever, heartless,cupidityj^fcitlindiflFerence to the means, 
wer^ar more cgi^picucMs than anjLfeelin® of animosity 


ttp^nge. “ If Aere’s wflmen, there’s chudfen ; audbig 
and little have sca^ f the Colony pays for all‘alike.’’- 
“%lore’shaihe^'if, that'it $hou1d#lo sof" iuteirupted 
Deerslayer; “ mlliy|harn( to ib fliat it don't'tmdeastand 
fts gifts, tnd paf giSigr Sttehtloii M the will of God.” *•. 

“ Harkjn'lh reason, lad,''and* don’t cry out afoM you 
understond a iase^ returned the unntgved Hurry-^‘the 
^vages scalp your •fri’nds the Delaw^es or Mohicanp, 
whichever th(^ may hfi,’ainong the. rest ;• auiMtvhy Sliouldu’t 


scB^; but it's a yery 'dif{^l||^ malter ^'con^arns in^ai^^ 
A%Tan sli^uldii’t take Scalps, u heJisn’t r^a^ to b* sA^d 
himself otf fitting occasiol^^ One good't^ tiesarveg an¬ 
other, all the world ovgr. Itl'h^t’s .'reason, andT believe, it 
to be geod aeligidh..* 

I' “ Ah, Mister Hurry,’’ again intferrupted the ricl^oicd 
of ^Tudith, “ is it j^Ugion to soy that 4l!e bud fuSn dArves 
another ? 

“ rjl »ever reason ag’in you,^i^y, for you|^at me 
with l)eauiy. If you c^ft witW senA Here’s tlie'Oanadas 
paying Ijjhir Indian,^ for scalps, and why not we ” 

’•* V"'’ Indians!” exclaimed th» girL lauding wnth a 
sort pf melancholy Aerriment. “ .Falf^r^ father ! tfimk 
no.more of tl^, and-lisi'lh to the advioe of Deerslay'er, wh6 
has a^onsc%ndfe j. %liich is more thBn I can’say,'or think; 
of li’apry March.” 

. Huber now rose^'antk entering tltii^'cabin, lie compeiiea 
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his^aug^ersT^o'-mto ,tbe jyj,oini);fg rooift, iv^|n he'se- 
cuipd berth the doors and rerarned. •^hen-he and Hufi'y 
pairsugd mc'suji^cff but, as-the purport dir all tljat was 
iflafbip-in' th^ discourse'wiU. appear ip'h* oar#atftO, 
neeS no^ byelEtld hem pi de^l^ Tht read*, howevel| 
can Have non^cilltyii)^lfcn)p7eh8Ming the morality that 
[iresided^bver 'thei# conference. , It in truth, that 
ivhid^ in soto^ form .or other, iiaR •most W- the acts of 
men* did iW Inch the,controlling pr^cipl^is, that oiio 
R’Jing will jwRify another.' TheiBenemjes pH(l for scales 
ind tbis*was sufficient -to jistjj^ the Colpny for retaliating. 
Itis.true, the^reuch used the', same Jirj|ument, a c^um- 
itance, as Huf^ tool? occasWif to observe, in ans^B* 
cne of Deerslayer’s'objections, that'j^ved its truth, 
murtal,enetni|ss wdyldindl be likclf'todtave rfecourft to 
tile’samO f.eason, unless ft w^re% gofiddAc.. But,‘neither 
HVitter iior BUrry wa* a^uiaft'ItkaJyRi #ick at*trifle.% iff 
m'attaft conifected with the riglits of the aborigines, since 
it is dft' of the consaguiipceS of aggmsfl*i, that it hardens 
i^e conscience as*tlie only means or quieting-it. In thf 
most peSceahfc state of .the country,, a of warfare 

ivas cairied bn-het^'ee^tlie liidiaiis, es^KlIy tliosit of the 
(Janadas, and mej^ ofVhei|; caste; an^he, nieinenC,alii 
i^tual and recogniged tfarfa^ m^telf, it was rt^ardes- as 
1^ Weans of iyfu11y.re.vetiging .a»thousaiid wrDiigs, ifal 
ind imagiMry® Then, again was*sonie tfuth and g 
;ood deaf m expedieney iii*tl^j^)rijiciple-of retaliation of 
srlii^' tbey bbtli avaftd themSclves, i« ^artiqBlar,*to aii- 
iwe^he objections of rthei^ juster-niinded and more scru* 
lulous coA{Aiiion. 

'An must fi;^ a man witii mis own we poiis, iteer- 
.teyer,”®ried IIurty_ii»his'uncoptli dialect, ami ^n. his 
logmstical ma)iner..''or-®^oAiig of*^i moral propositions; 

‘ if he’Sjf’crce, you must be f’ercer ,^i£ he’s stouftmf heart, 
icruRiust bSstouter. .This is the way to get the bettefdf 
JhAstiaii.or sara^ : by keeping up.fc tVis trail, you J1 get 
oopesf'to the ind of your jpurneyl” 

. y Tlialfs not Afbrattfcin doctrine, wfifth readies ti)pt all 
rdW bt‘ judged ^cOoriJing to their or I’arning’mthe 

ndian, like.an Indiqg; and the whi^ man,' like’ at^ife 
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man. Some of their teachers say, that if you’re struck on 
the cheek, it’s a duty to turn the other side of the face, 
and take another blow, instead of seeking revenge, wherchy 
1 understand —— ” 

“ 'I'hat’s enough ! ” shouted Hurry ; “that’s all I want, 
to prove a man’s doctribe! Hew long woulcfit take to 
kick a man through the Colony—in at one ind, and out at 
the other, on that principle ? ” 

“ Hon’t mistake me, March,” returned the young hun¬ 
ter with dignity; “ 1 don’t understand by this, any more, 
than that it’s hi’nt to do this, if p«.s-.viWe. Revenge is an 
Indian gift, and forgiveness a white-man’s. That’s all. 
Oveitook all you can, is what’s meant; and not rrreiujc 
all you can. As for kicking. Master Hurry,” and Decr- 
slayer’s sun-burnt cheek flushed as he continued, “ into 
the Colony or out .of the Colony, that’s neither here nor 
there, seeing no on#* proposes it, and no one wohld be 
likely to put up with it. AV’hat I wish to say is, that a 
red-skin’s scalping^don’t justify a pale-face’s scalping.” 

“ Do as you’re done by, Deerslayer; that’s ever the 
Christian parson’s doctrine.” 

“ No, Hurry,^’ve asked the Moravians consarniug that ; 
and it’s altogether different. ‘ Do* as you wouCd be done 
by,’ they tell me, is the true saying, while men practise 
the fulee. 'They think all the Colonies wrong ihat .oft’er 
bounties for scalps, and believe.no blessing; will follow the 
measures. Above all things, they forbid revenge.” 

“ That for your Moravians! ” cried March, snapping 
his fingers; “ they’re the next thing to Quakers ; and if 
you’ll believe all tliey tell you, not even u rat would be 
skinned out of marcy. Hlio ever heard of marity on a 
musk-rat! ” 

The disdainful manner of Hurry frevented a reply, and 
he and the old man resumed the discussion of their plans 
in a more quiet and confidential manner. 'I'his conference 
lasted until Judith appeared, bearing the simple, but sa¬ 
voury supper. March observed, with a little surprise, 
that she placed the cTioicest bits before Deerslayer, and 
that in the little nameless attentions it was in her potver to 
bestow, she very obviously manifested a desire to let it be 
F 4 
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seen that she deemed him the honoured guest. Accustomed, 
however, to the waywardness and coquetry of the beauty, 
this discovery gave him little concern, and he ate with an 
appetite that was in no degree disturbed by any moral 
causes. 

An hour later, the scene had greatly changed. The lake 
was still placid and glassy, but the gloom of the hour had 
succeeded to the soft twilight of a summer evening, and 
all within the dark setting of the wood.s lay in the quiet 
repose of night. The forests gave up no song, or cry, or 
even murmur, but looked down from the hills on the lovely 
basin they encircled, in solemn stillness; and the only 
sound that was audible, was the regular dip of the svSeeps, 
at which Hurry and Deerslayer lazily pushed, ira]>elling 
the ark towards the castle, flutter had withdrawn to the 
stern of the scow, in order to steer, but finding that the 
young men kept even strokes, and held the desired course 
by their own skill, he had permitted the oar to drag in the 
water, taken a seat on the end of the vessel, and lighted 
his pipe. He had not been thus placed many minutes, 
before Hetty came stealthily out of the cabin, or house, as 
they usually termed that part of the ark, aad placed herself 
at his feet, on a little bench that she brought with her. 
As this movement was by no means unusual in his feeble¬ 
minded child, the old man paid no other attention to it, 
than to lay his liand kindly on her head, in an affectionate 
and approving manner; an act of grace that the girl re¬ 
ceived in meek silence. 

After a pause of several minutes, Hetty liegan to sing. 
Her voice was low and tremulous, but it was earnest and 
solemn. The words and the time were of the simplest 
form, the first being a hymn which she had been taught 
by her mother, and the last, one of those natural melodies 
that find favour with all classes in every age, coming from, 
and being addiessed Uf, the feelings, flutter never listened 
to this simple strain without finding his heart an<l manner 
softened ; facts that his daughter well knew, and by which 
she had often profited, through the sort of holy instinct 
that enlightens the weak of mind, more especially in their 
aims toward good. 
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Hetty’s low, sweet tones had not been raised many 
moments, when the dip of the oars ceased, and the holy 
strain arose singly on the breathing silence of the wilder¬ 
ness. As if she gathered courage with the theme, her 
powers appeared to increase as she proceeded; and Aough 
nothing vulgar or noisy mingled in her melody, its OTength 
and melancholy tenderness grew on the ear, until the air 
was filled with this simple homage of a soul which seemed 
almost spotless. That the men forward were not in¬ 
different to this touching interruption was proved by their 
inaction; nor did their oars again dip, until the last of the 
sweet sounds had actually died among the rei))arkable 
shores, which at that witching hour would waft eve# the 
lowest modulations of the human voice more than a*mile. 
flutter himself was affected ; for, rude as he was by early 
habits, and even ruthless as he had teedme by long expo¬ 
sure to the practices of the wilderness, his nature was of 
that fearful mixture of good and evil that so generally 
enters into the moral composition of man. 

“ You arc sad to-night, child,” said the father, whose 
manner and language usually assumed some of the gentle¬ 
ness and elevation of the civilised life he had led in youth, 
when he thus communed with this jiarticular child ; “ we 
have just escaped from enemies, and ought rather to re¬ 
joice.” 

“ You can never do it, father!” said Hetty, in a low 
remonstrating manner, taking his hard knotty hand in 
both her own ; “you have talked long with Harry March; 
but neither of you will have the^heart to do it! ” 

“ This is going beyond your means, foolish child ; you 
must have been naughty enough to have listened, or you 
could know nothing of our talk.” 

“ Why should you and Hurry kill people — especially 
women and children ? ” 

“ I'eace, girl, ])eace; we are at war, and must do to 
our enemies as our enemies would do to us.” 

“ That’s not it, father^ 1 heard Ueerslayer say how it 
was. You must do to your enemies as you n'hh your 
enemies would do to you. No man wishes his enemies to 
kill him.” 
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“ We kill our enemies'in war, girl, lest they should kill 
us. One side or the other must begin; and thepi that 
begin first are most apt to get the victory. You know 
nothing about these things, poor Hetty, and had best say 
nothing.” 

• “ ,mdith says it is wrong, father; and Judith hath sense, 
though Idiave none.” 

“ Jude understands better than to talk to me of these 
matters; for she has sense, as you say, and knows I'll not 
!)car it. Which would you picfcr, Ilctty; to have your 
own scalp taken, and sold to the French, or that we should 
kill our^nemies, and keep them from harming us ?” 

“*rhat’s not it, father ! Don’t kill them, nor let them 
kill di. Sell your skins, and get more, if you can : but 
don’t sell blood.” 

“ Come, come, child; let us talk of matters you uiidet- 
stand. Are you glad to see our old friend, hlarch, back 
again You like Hurry, and must know that one day he 
may be your brother—if not something nearer.” 

“ That can’t be, father,” returned the girl, after a con¬ 
siderable pause; “ Hurry has had .one father and one 
mother ; and i)cople never have two.” 

“ So much for your weak mind, Hetty. AYhen Jude 
marries, her husband’s father will be her father, and her 
husband’s sister, her sister. If she should marry Hurry, 
then he w’ill be your brother.” 

“•ludith will never have Hurry,” returned the girl 
mildly, but positively ; “ Judith don’t like Hurry.” 

“• That’s more than you can know, Hetty. Harry March 
is the handsomest, and the strongest, and the boldest young 
man that ever visits the lake ; and, as Jude is the gieatest 
beauty, 1 don’t S(^ why they shouldn’t come together. He 
has as much as promised that he will enter into this job 
with me on condition that I’ll consent.” 

Hetty began to move her body back and forth, and 
otherwise to express mentol agitation ; but she made no 
answer for more than a minute.. Her father, accustomed 
to her manner, and suspecting no immediate cause of con¬ 
cern, continued to smoke with the apparent phlegm which 
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would sefem to belong to that particular species of en- 
joy#e^ 

• '• Surry is h#iul^ome, father,” said Hetty, with simple 
^mplfcsis, that she might have hesitated about using, had 
Jier mind be.en more alive to*the inferences of others. 

I told you so, cjjild,'’ muttered old Sutter, without 
p-emoviug the pipe -froni between his teeth; “ he’s the 
likeliest -youth in these parts ; and Jude ig the likeliest 
yQung woman .^ye met with since her poor mother was in 
her best ^Jays.’’ 

■“ Is it wicked to be ugly, father?” . 

“ One *ight bb guilty of worse things—but you’re by 
no means ugly ; .though not so comply as Juile.” 

‘‘Is Jtdith aiiy happier for being sfl handsome ?” 
i" She may be, child: and she may not be; But talk of 
(TOer matters, now ; for you ^rfty undersl^id these, floor 
Hetty. How do you like our new acquaintance, Deer- 
slayrf ?”• 

“ He isi^ handsome, tattlers Hurry is'far handsomer 
than Deerslayer.” . 

•“ That’s true ; w they sayjie is a noted hunter ! His 
^me had reached jne before 1 ever saw him ;. and I did 
hope he would prove to he as stout a warrior, as he. is 
dgxterous with the deer. All%ien arc not alike, howsoever, 
child»j it takes-time, as I know by e’xperience, to give 
•a man a true wildernass li^rt.” 

“ Ifavc I got aawilderness heart, fatBer—and, Uurry, is 
his heart true wilderness ?” 

“ You sometimes^k queer questions, Hetty !” 

“ has Judith more reason than I, father ?” 

“ Heaven h^p thee, child ! — this is more than I can 
answer. God gives sense, and .appearaAes, and all these 
tMngs and he grants thCm as he sceth ^t. ' Dost thou 
wis^ for more sense ?” 

“ Nbt I. The liHfe 1 have troubles qae; for when I 
think the harde^, then 1 feel the unlltippiq|t. I don’t be- 
lieve#hinking is gpod for,me, though I do wish I was as 
handsome as Judith !” 

. “ lYliy sof poor child ? Thy sister’s beautymaj cause 
her trouble, as it caused hgr mother before her. It’s no 
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advantage, Hetty, to be so marked for any thing as to become 
aif object of envy, or to be sought after more tha'n^iiSs.” 

“ Mother was good, if she was hand^ptug,” returned the 
girl, the tears starting to her eyes, as usually happened' 
when she adverted to her deceSsed parent. 

Old llutter, if not equally ai^tcd, was moody and 
silent at this allusion to his wife. He continued ^moking, 
with'out appeying disposed to make any answer, until ,l>is 
simple-minded daughter repeated her rem^, in a way fo 
show that she^elt Uneasiness', lest he might.be,iupljned to 
deny her assertion. . Then he knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe, and la^^ing his hand in a soft of rtmgh'kindness on 
the girl’s head, he made a reply. “ Thy motljer was too 
good for thi? world,*' said ho; “ though otherit iSight not 
think so. Her good looks did not befriend her; and 
hav8 no occasiAi to mour^ t^at you are *001 as much 1* 
her as your sister. Think less of beauty, child, and more 
of your duty,'and you’lt be a; h|ppy on this lak*, af you 
could bo in tbe\ing’s*palace.” 

“ ]«know it, father; but Hurry says beauty is every 
thing in .a young woman." 

Hutter made an ejaculation expressive of dissatisfaction, 
and went forward ; passing through the llouse in order to 
do so. Hetty’s simple betra^I of her weakness in behqlf 
of March gave Kim uneasiness on a subject <*ijicm-ning 
which he had never felt bef(^ ; and he determintd to' 
come tQ an explaflation at once with* Ms visiter; for 
directness of speech, and decision in conduct, w«e’ two of 
the best qualities of this rude being, i|a whom the seeds of 
a better education seemed to M constantly ilr]^gling 
upwa.rd, to be choked by the fruits of a life in which his 
hard struggles fo^ubsisteuce and security had steeled his 
feelings, and ipdurated his natdre. When he reached t#€; 
forward end ot the scow, he manifested* ari intentioip to 
relieve Deerslayqf at the oar, dirccti^ the latter to take 
his own place ^ft. ’By these changes, tile Old inan and 
Hurry were again left alone, while the^oung hunt# was 
transferred to the other end of the ark. 

Hetty 1^ disappeared when Deerslayer reached his new 
post, and for some Kttle time he directed the course of the 
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slowfmoving crl^.bjr himself. It was iVot long, however, 
beftfre /udith came out of the cabih, as if disposed*to do 
the honours of the place*to a stranger eng^ed iii'the ser' 
*vi«e of her family. Uhe starlight was sufficient to permit 
objects’ to be plainly distinguishld when near at b^d, and 
•the bright eyes of the- girl^iad an expression of kindness 
|jn thejn when they nJet those o^ the ytfi^, that the latter 
Was easily enabled *0 'discover. ^Her riclftair.shaded her 
spirited uft y^ soft countenance, etfei at tAi^hour, reh- 
(^ipg it «ie more beautiful — as the rose is loveliest when 
'repeS^ amid the shadows_ and cont|^sts of its native 
foliagiv , Little cerem^ji)^ is used in tlie intercourse of the 
woods ; and 9 udith had acqu^ed«a readij^ess of address,^y 
thf admivaffon that she so generally excited, which, if it 
did not irmpunt to forwardness, certainly in*no degree len* 
t8 her charms the aid of that retiring^ modesty on which 
jroets love to/I well. 

“ I thought I should have killed myself with laughing, 
])eerslayer,';^|» beauty abruptly, but -coquettishly com¬ 
menced, “*wlren I Saw^that Indian dive'injo the river! 
He was »good-looking savage, too,” tffe girl always dwelt 
on personal jayauty as a sort ol'mcrit, “ ami yet one couldn't 
stop to consider whether his paint would etand water ! ” 

“ And 1 thought they wo'uld Bawe killed you -with their 
woTpons, Judith,” returned Uecrslayer > “it was an awful 
risk for a femqje to run in tluf^gbe of a (fqsen Mingos! ” ' 
•“ Did that make yffi come out of tlTe cabin, in spite of 
thair yfljs, too ?” asked Ihe girl, with more real' in^resi 
tliah sh# -would have cared to betray* though with «n_ in¬ 
difference of manner' that was the lesult of a good deal of 
practice, united to native readiness. 

“ Men ar’n't apt to see females in danger^ and not come 
to their assistance* • E-yen a IVfingo knrws that.” 

This sentiment was uttered with as much simplicity of 
iflanner as of feeling, and Judith rewarded it with a smile 
so sweet,' that even Deefslayer, who had imlnbed a preju¬ 
dice again* the girl, in fonseqWence of Hurry’s suspicions 
of* her levity, felt its^charm, notwithstanding half its 
winning influenbe was .lost in tha feeble light. It at one? 
created a'sort o^confidence between them, and the discourse 
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was continued, on the part of the huYiterfPrithout the lively 
consciousness of the character of this coqilctte of ’the-wil- 
vlerness; with ^hich it had certaiflly commenced. 

“ You are a man of deeds and not- of words. I <;ee 
plainly, Deerslayer," contAued the beauty, taking nor scat 
near tlje spot where the othei||etood, “ and. I fofesee wa 
•hall be very go^ friendsL Hurry‘Harry has a -tpnguei 
and, giant as ijp*, he talks more than be performs.”. 

MarckSyour^i’nd, Judith ;’and frj’nd^.should be 
tender df each other, when apart.” 

“ We all know^what Hurry’s friendship comes 
him' have his own - way in every t|ilng, .and he’s^'me -best 
fi^ow in the Cc^uiy ; - bat, ^heatl him off,’%is.'you say of 
the deer,' and he is master of every thing nfar-him, hut 
diimselff Huihy is no favourite of mine, Jleerslayer ; and 
I dare say, if the was known, and his conversation 
about me repAted, it would be found that he thinks no 
better of me, than I own I do of him,” 

The latter part «f thip speerb was nots^tered without 
uneasiness. -^Had the girl’s com^anidn be*more sophis¬ 
ticated, he might *have observed the averted »fase, the 
manner in which the pretty little foot .W'a^^tated, .tjad 
other signs that, ibr some unexplained reason, the opira'dns 
of March were not quite%o much matter af indifference to 
her-as she thought, fit to pretend. 'VY^'ether this was.no 
hiore than the ordinary ^q|kin^ of female vanity, feeling 
keenly even when 1( affected not to^eel at all, or whethen 
it proeetded trom that deeply-seated consciousne^of tight 
ana wrong,, which ^od himself has implanted^ in ‘our 
' breasts that we may*know good froib evil, will be made 
more apparent-to tlte reader as we-proteed'in the talc. 
Deerslayer feft •mbarrassed. He well remembered the 
cruel imjtutatiOns loft by Itlhrch’s distrust; and, while he 
did not wish to injure his associate’s suit by exciting resent¬ 
ment against him, fiis tongue was one,that li-terally kne^ 
no guile. To answer without saying more or dess than he 
.wished, was .consequently f|dcUca{c duty. 

“ March has his say of all things in natur’, whether of 
ffri’nd or foe,” slowly and cautioMy rejoined the hunter. 
“ He’s oiie of them that 8pe?.k as thc^^ feeV, w\nV« tJae 
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tongue’s a-goiilg,* and that’s sometimes different' from what 
they’d speak if they took time to consider. Give me a 
Delaware, Judith, for one that reflects and ruminates on his 
idees ! Inmity 'has made ’em thoughtful, and a loose tongue 
is no ricommend at their couucil fires.” 

“ I dare say March’s tongue goes free enougti when it 
gets on the subject of Judith Hotter and her sister,” said 
the girl, rousing herself as if in careless disejain. *'* Young 
women’s good names are a pleasant matter of discourse wroi 
#me who would not dare to be so open-mouthed, if there 
was a brother in the way. Master March may fiiid it plea¬ 
sant to traduce us, but sooner or later he’ll repent 1” 

“ Nay, Judith, this is taking the ma|||||kup too muchdn 
.’arnest. Hurry has never whispered i^^llable ag’in the 
good name of Hetty, to begin with.” 

“ 1 see how it is — I see how, it is,” impetuously iirl 
terrupted Judith. “ / am the one he sees fit to scorch 
with his withering tongue ! Hetty, indeed !—Poor Hetty!” 
she continue^, her voice sinking into low husky tones, 
which seemed nearly to stifle her in the utterance —“ nhc 
is beyond, and above his slanderous malice 1 Poor Hetty ! 
If God has created her feeble-minded, the weakness lies 
altogether on the side of errors of which she seems t« know 
nothing. The earth never held a purer being than Hetty 
Hutter, Deerslayer.” . 

“ 1 can believe it — yes, 1 can believe that, Judith, and 
I hope ’arnestly that the same can be said of her hand¬ 
some sister.” 

There was a soothing sincerity iri the voice of Deer¬ 
slayer which touched the girl’s feelings ; nor did the 
allusion to her beauty lessen the effect with one who only- 
knew too well the power of her personal charms. Never¬ 
theless, the still, small voice of conscience was not hushed, 
and it j)rompted the answer which she made, after giving 
herself time to reflect. 

“ I dare say Hurry had some of his vile hints about the 
people of the garrisons,” ^he added. “ He knows thc5l are 
gentlemen, and can never forgive any one for being what 
he feels he can tiever become himself.” 

“ Not in the sense of a king’s officer, Judith, sartainly. 
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for March ha^ no turn that-a-way; but in the sense of 
reality, why. may n 9 t a beaver-hunter be as resj)ectable as a 
governor. Since you speak of it, yourself, I’ll not deny 
that he did complain of one as humble as you, l)cing so 
much in the company of sqprlet coats and silken sashes. 
But ’twas jealousy that brought it out of him, and I do 
think'that he mourned over his own thoughts, as a mother 
■^uld hive mourned over her child.” 

•"Perhaps Deerslayer was not aware of the full meaning 
that his earnest language conveyed. It is certain that he 
did not see the colour that crimsoned the whole of Judith’s 
fine face,.nor detect the uncontrollable distress that, im¬ 
mediately after,J|^nged its hue to a deadly paleness. A 
minute or two S^sed in profound stillness, the splash of 
the %ater seeming to occupy all the avenues of sound ; .and 
fiien Judith arose, and, grasped the hand of the hunter, 
almost convulsively, with one of her own. 

“ Deerslayer,” she said, hurriedly, “ I’m glad the ice is 
broke between us. They say that sudden friendships lead 
to long enmities, but I do not believe it will turn out so with 
us. 1 knpw not how it is j but you are the first man I 
ever met, who did not seem to wish to flatter— to wish ray 
ruin — to be an enemy in disguise. Never mind ; say 
nothing to Hurry, and another time we’ll' talk together 
again.” 

As the' girl released her grasp, she vanished in the hotise, 
leaving the astonished young man standing at the steering- 
oar as motionless as one of the pines on the hills. So al)- 
stracte'd, indeed, had his thoughts become, that he was 
hailed by Hotter to keep the scow’s head in the right 
direction, before he remembered his actual situation. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

So spake the apostate Angel, though In pain, 

Vamiting aloud, but racked with deep despair. Mili on. 

Shohtly after the disappearance of Judith, a light 
southerly air arose, and llutter set a large square-sail, 
wliicli had once been the flying top-sail of an Albany 
sloop, but whiel), having become threadbare in catching 
the breezes of Tappan, had been condemned and sold, 
lie had a light tough spar of tamarack t|^t he could raise 
on occasion, and with a little contrivance, his duck was 
spread to the wind in a sufficiently professional manner. 
The eftcct on the ark was such as to supersede the neces¬ 
sity of rowing ; and, in about tw>o hours, the castle was 
seen in the darkness, rising out of the water, at the dis¬ 
tance of a hundred yards. The sail was then lowered, 
and by slow degrees the scow drifted up to the building, 
and was secured. 

No one had visited the house since Hurry and his com¬ 
panion left it. The place was found in the quiet of n-.icl- 
Jiight, a sort of type of the solitude of a wilderness. As 
an enemy was known to be near, Hotter directed his 
daughters to abstain from the use of lights, luxuries in 
which they seldom indulged during the warm months, lest 
they might prove beacons to direct their foes where they 
might be found. 

“ In open daylight, I shouldn’t fear a host of savages 
behind these stout logs, and they without any cover to 
.skulk into,” added llutter, when he had explained to his 
guests the reasons why he forbade the use of lights ; “ for 
Tve three or four trusty weapons always loaded, and Kill- 
deer, in particular, is a piece that never misses. But it’s 
a different thing at night. A canoe might get upon us 
unseen in the dark, and the savages have so many cunning 
ways of attacking, that I look upon it as bad enough to 
deal with ’em under a bright sun. 1 built this dwelling 
in order to have ’em at arm’s length, in case we should 
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ever get to blows again. Some people think it’s too open 
and exposed, but I’m for anchoring out here, clear of 
underbrush and thickets, as the surest means of making a 
safe berth." 

“ you was once a sailor, they tell me, old Tom ? ’’ said 
Hurry, in his abrupt manner, struck by one or two expres¬ 
sions which the other had just used; “ and some people 
believe you could give us strange accounts of inimies and 
shipwrecks, if you’d a mind to come out with all you 
know ’’ 

“ There are people in this world, Hurry,” returned the 
other evasively, “ who live on other men’s thoughts; and 
some such ofteii^nd their way into the woods. AThat I’ve 
been, or what I’ve seen in youth, is of less matter now 
than what the savages ate. It’s of more account to find 
out what will happen in the next twenty-four hours than 
to talk over what hajrpened twenty-four years since.” 

Hutter liad something more on his mind, however, than 
recollections. IIis daughters had no sooner left them, 
with an expressed intention oi' going to hed, than he in¬ 
vited his two companions to follow him again into the 
SCOW'. Here the old man opened his project, keeping hack 
the portion which he had reseived for execution hy Hurry 
and himself. 

“ The great object for peojde, posted like ourselves, is 
to eominaiid the water,” he commenced. “ So long as 
there is no other craft on the lake, a hark canoe is as good 
as a man-of-war, since the castle will not be easily taken 
by swimming. Now, there are but five canoes remiiining 
in these parts, two of which are mine, and one is Hurry’s. 
These three we have with us, here; one being fastened in 
the caime-doek, beneath the house, and the other two 
being alongside the scow, 'fhe other canoes are housed 
on the shore, in hollow logs; and the savages, who are 
such venomous enemies, will leave no likely place unex¬ 
amined, in the morning, if they’re serious in s’arch of 
bounties.” 

“ Now, friend Hutter,” interrupted Hurry, “ the Indian 
don’t live that can find a canoe that is suitaldy wintered. 
I’ve done something at this business before now, and 
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Deerslayor, here, knows that I am one tliat can hide a craft 
in such a way tliat I can’t lind it myself.” 

“ \'cry true, Hurry,” put in the person to whom the 
appeal liad been made, but you overlook the sarcum- 
stance that if you couldn’t see the trail of the man who 
did the job, I could. I’m of Master Ilutter’s mind, that 
it’s far wiser to mistrust a savage’s ingenuity, than to 
build any great expectations on his want of eyesight. If 
these two canoes can be got off to the castle, therefore, the 
sooner it’s done the better.” 

“ Will you be of the party that’s to do it?” demanded 
Hutter, in a way to show that the proposal both surprised 
and j)leased him. 

“ Sartain. I’m ready to enlist in any enterprise that’s 
not ag’in a white man’s lawful gifts. Natur’ orders us to 
defi'iid our lives, and the lives of others, too, when there’s 
occasion and opportunity. I’ll follow you. Floating Tom, 
into the Mingo camp on such an ar’r’nd, and will strive to 
<lo my duty should we come to blows; though, never 
having been tried in battle, I don’t like to promise more 
than I may be able to perform.” 

“ 'rhat’s modest and suitable, lad,” exclaimed Hurry. 
“ You’ve never yet heard the crack of an angry rifle ; and, 
let me tell you, ’tis as different from the persuasion of one 
of your venison speeches, as the laugh of Judith Hutter, in 
her best humour, is from the scolding of a Dutch house¬ 
keeper on the Mohawk. 1 don’t expect you’ll prove much 
of a warrior, Deerslayer, though your equal with the 
bucks and the does don’t exist in all these parts.” 

“ At any rate, we know you can use a paddle, young 
man,” said Hutter, “and that’s all we shall ask of you, 
to-night. Let us waste no more time, but get into the 
canoe, and do, in place of talking.’’ 

.As Hutter led the way, in the execution of his project, 
the boat was soon ready, wdth Hurry and Deerslayer at 
the paddles. Before the old man embarked, himself, how¬ 
ever, he held a conference of several minutes with Judith, 
entering the house for that jrurpose ; then, returning, ho 
took his place in the canoe, which left the side of the ark 
at the next instant. 
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The darkness had increased, though the night was still 
clear, and the light of the stars sufficed for all the jiur- 
poses of the adventurers. H utter alone knew the places 
where the two canoes were hid, and he directed the course, 
while his two athletic companions raised and dijrped their 
paddles with proper caution, lest the sounds should be 
carried to the ears of their enemies across that sheet of 
placid water in the stillness of deep night. Hut the hark 
was too light to require any extraordinary efforts, and skill 
supplying the place of strength, in about half an hour they 
were approaching the shore at a point near a league from 
the castle. 

“ Lay on your paddles, men,” said Hutter, in a low 
voice, “ and let us look about us for a moment. We must 
now he all eyes and ears, for these vermin have noses like 
blood-hounds.” 

The shores of the lake were examined closely, in order 
to discover any glimmering of light which might have been 
left in a camp; and the men strained their eyes in the 
clrscurity, to see if some thread of smoke was not still 
stealing along the mountain-side, as it arose from the 
dying embers of a fire. Nothing unusual could be traced; 
and as the position was at some distance from the outlet, 
or the spot where the savages had been met, it was thought 
safe to land. The jiaddles were plied again, and the bows 
of the canoe ground upon the gravelly beach with a gentle 
motion, and a sound barely audible. HutU'r and Hurry 
immediately landed, the former carrying his own and his 
friend’s rifle, leaving Deerslayer in charge of the canoe. 
The hollow log lay a little distance up the side of the 
mountain, and the old man led the way towards it, using 
so much caution as to stop at every third or fouith step, to 
listen if any tread betrayed the presence of a foe. The 
same death-like stillness, however, reigned on the midnight 
scene, and the desired place was reached without an oc¬ 
currence to induce alarm. 

“ This is it,” whispered Huttir, laying a foot on the 
trunk of a fallen linden ; “ hand me the paddles first, ami 
draw the boat out with care, for the wretches may have 
left it for a bait, after all.” 
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" Keep my rifle handy, butt towards me, old fellow,” 
answered March. “ If they attack me loaded I shall want 
to unload the piece at ’em, at least. And feel if the pan is 
full.” 

“ All’s right,” muttered the other ; “ move slow, when 
you get your load, and let me lead the way.” 

'I'he canoe was drawn out of the log with the utmost 
care, raised by Hurry to his shoulder, and the two began 
to return to the shore, moving but a step at a time, lest 
they should tumble down the steep declivity. The distance 
was not great, but the descent was extremely difficult; 
and, towards the end of their little journey, Deerslayer was 
obliged to land and meet them, in order to aid in lifting 
the canoe through the bushes. M’ith his assistance, the 
task w.'is successfully accomplished, and the light craft soon 
floated by the side of the other canoe. This was no sooner 
done, than all three turned anxiously toward the forest anti 
the mountain, expecting an enemy to break out of the one, 
or to come rushing down the other. Still the silence was 
unbroken, and they all embarked with the caution that had 
been used in coming ashore. 

Hotter now steered broail off towards the centre of the 
lake. Having {Jht a sufficient distance from the shore, he 
cast his prize loose, knowing that it would drift slowly up 
the lake, before the light southeily air, and intending to 
find it on his return. Thus relieved of his tow, the old 
man held his way down the lake, steering towards the very 
point where. Hurry had made his fruitless attempt on the 
life of the deer. As the distance from this point to the 
outlet was less than a mile, it was like entering an enemy’s 
country, and redoubled caution became necessary. They 
reached the extremity of the point, however, and landed in 
safety on the little gravelly beach already mentioned. Un¬ 
like the last place at which they had gone ashore, here was 
no acclivity to ascend, the mountains looming up in the 
darkness full a quarter of a mile further west, leaving a 
margin of level ground between them and the strand. The 
point itself, though long and covered with tall trees, was 
nearly flat, and for some distance only a few yards in 
o 3 
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width. Iluttcr and Hurry landed, as before, leaving 
their companion in charge of the boat. 

In this instance, the dead tree that contained the canoe 
of which they had come in quest lay about half-way be¬ 
tween the extremity of the narrow slip of land and the 
place where it joined the main shore ; and, knowing tliat 
there was water so near him on his left, the old man led 
the way along the eastern side of the belt, with some con¬ 
fidence, walking boldly, though still with caution. He 
had landed at the point expressly to get a glimpse into the 
bay, and to make certain that the coast was clear ; other¬ 
wise he would have come ashore directly abreast of the 
hollow tree. 'J'here was no difficulty in finding the lat¬ 
ter, from which the canoe was drawn, as Itefore, and, in¬ 
stead ' of carrying it down to the place where Deerslayer 
lay, it was launched at the nearest favourable spot. As 
soon as it was in the water. Hurry entered it, and paddled 
round to the point, whither Hutter also proceeded, follow¬ 
ing the beach. As the three men had now in their pos¬ 
session all the boats on the lake, their confidence was 
greatly increased, and there was no longer the same feverish 
desire to quit the shore, or the same nec(^sity for extreme 
caution. Tlieir ])osition on the extremity of the long, 
narrow bit of land, added to the feeling of security, as it 
permitted an enemy to approach in only one direction, that 
in their front, and under circumstances which would render 
discovery, with their habitual vigilance, almost certain. 
The three now landed together, and stood grouped in con¬ 
sultation on the gravelly point. 

AVe’ve fairly tree’d the scamps,” said flurry, chuckling 
at their success; “ if they wish to visit the castle, let ’em 
wade or swim ! Old Tom, that idee of your’n, in burrow¬ 
ing out in the lake, was high proof, and carries a fine bead. 
There be men who would think the land safer than the 
water; but, after all, reason shows it isn’t; the beaver, 
and rats, and other I’arned cieatur’s taking to the last, 
when hard pressed. I call our jfosition, now, entrenched, 
and set the Oanadas at defiance.” 

“ Let us paddle along this south shore,” said Hutter, 
“ and see if there’s no sign of an encampment — but, first. 
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let me have a better look into the bay, for no one has 
been far enough round the inner shore of the point to 
make sure of that quarter yet.” 

As H utter ceased speaking, all three moved in the di¬ 
rection he had named. Scarcely had they fairly opened 
the bottom of the bay, when a general start proved that 
their eyes had lighted on a common object at the same 
instant. It was no more than a dying brand, giving out 
its flickering anil failing light; but at that hour, and in 
that place, it was at once as conspicuous as “ a good deed 
in a naughty world.” There was not a shadow of doubt 
that this fire had been kindled at an encampment of the 
Indians. The situation, sheltered from observation on all 
sides but one, and even on that, except for a very short 
distance, proved that more care had been taken to conceal 
the spot than would be used for ordinary purposes; and 
IIutter, who knew that a spring was near at hand, as well 
as one of the best fishing-stations on the lake, immediately 
inferred that this encampment contained the women and 
children of the party. 

“ That’s not a warrior’s encampment,” he growled to 
Hurry ; “ and there’s bounty enough sleeping round that 
fire to make a heavy division of head-money. Send the 
lad to the canoes, for there’ll come no good of him, in such 
an onset, and let us take the matter in hand at once, like 
men.” 

“ There’s judgment in your notion, old Tom, and I like 
it to the hack-bone. Ileerslaycr, do you get into the canoe 
lad, and paddle off into the lake, with the spare one, and 
set it adrift, as we did with the other ; after which, you 
can float along shore, as near as you can get to the head of 
the bay, keeping outside the point, howsever, and outside 
the rushes, too. You can hear us when we want you ; 
and, if there’s any delay. I’ll call like a loon — yes, that’ll 
do it — the call of a loon shall be the signal. If you hear 
rifles, and feel like soldiering, why, you may close in, and 
see if you can make the same hand with the savages that 
you do with the deers.^ 

“ If my wishes could be followed, this matter would not 
be undertaken. Hurry.” 

o 4 
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Quite true — nobody denies it, boy ; but your wishes 
can't be followed ; and that inds the matter. So just canoe 
yourself off into the middle of the lake, and by the time you 
get back, there'll be movements in that camp ! ” 

The young man set about complying with great reluc¬ 
tance and a heavy heart. lie knew the prejudices of tlic 
frontier-men too well, however, to attempt a remonstrance. 
The latter, indeed, under the circumstances, might prove 
dangerous, as it would certainly prove useless. He pad- 
died the canoe, therefore, silently, and with the former 
caution, to a spot near the centre of the jrlacid sheet of 
water, and set the boat just recovered adrift, to float 
towarils the castle, before the light southerly air. Tlris 
cxjrcdient bail been adopted, in both cases, under the cer¬ 
tainty that the drift could not carry the light barks more 
than a league or two, Irefore the return of light, when they 
might easily be overtaken. In order to prevent any wan¬ 
dering savage from using them, by swimming off and getting 
possession, a ]>ossible, but scarcely a probable event, all the 
paddles W'cre retained. 

No sooner had lie set the recovered canoe adrift, than 
Deerslayer turned the bows of his own towards the point 
on the shore that hail been indicated by Hurry. So light 
was the movement of the little craft, and so steady the 
sweep of its master’s arm, that ten minutes had not elapsed 
before it was again approaching the land, having in that 
brief time passed over full half a mile. As soon as l>eer- 
slajer’s eye caught a glimpse of the rushes, of which there 
were many growing in the water a hundred feet fiom the 
shore, he arrested the motion of the canoe, and ancliored 
his boat by holding fast to the delicate but tenacious stem 
of one of the drooping plants. Here he remaintd, await¬ 
ing with an intensity of suspense which can be easily ima¬ 
gined, the result of the hazardous enterjirise. 

It would be diflicult to convey to the minds of those 
who have never witnessed it, the sublimity that cha¬ 
racterises the silence of a solitude so deep as that which 
now reigned over the (ilimmerglass. In the present in¬ 
stance, this sublimity was increased by the gloom of night, 
which threw its shadowy and fantastic forms around the 
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lake, the forest, and the hills. It is not easy, indeed, to 
conceive any jdace more favourable to heighten these 
jiatural impressions than that Deerslayer now occupied. 
Tile size of the lake brought all within the reach of human 
senses, while it displayed so much of the imposing scene 
at a single view, giving up as it might he at a glance 
a sufficiency to produce tlie deepest iiniiressions. As has 
been said, this was the first lake Deerslayer had ever seen. 
Hitherto, his experience had been limited to the couises 
of rivers and smaller streams, and never before had he 
seen so much of that wihlerness which he so well loved 
spread before his gaze. Accustomed to the forest, how- 
evei, his mind was capable of portraying all its hidden 
mysleries, as he looked upon its leafy surface. 'I'his was 
also the first time he had been on a trail where human 
lives de|ieiided on the issue. His ears had often drunk 
in the traditieiis ol‘ frontier warfare, but he had never yet 
' “r'li confrvinted with an enemy. 

'i'be reader .vill readily understand, therefore, how in- 
1 loe must have been the expectation of the young man as 
' I sat in his solitary canoe, endeavouring to catch the 
smallest sound which might denote the course of things on 
shoie. His training had been perfect, so far as theory 
could go, and his self-possession, notwithstanding the high 
excitement that was the fruit of novelty, would have done 
credit to a veteran. The evidences of the existence of the 
camp, or of the tire, could not be detected from the spot 
where the canoe lay, and he was compelled to depend on 
the sense of hearing alone. He did not feel impatient; for 
the lessons he had heard taught him theviitueof patience, 
and, most of all, inculcated the necessity of wariness in 
conducting any covert assault on the Indians, tliice he 
thought he heard the cracking of a dry twig, but expect¬ 
ation was so intense, that it might mislead him. In this 
manlier minute after minute passed, until the whole time 
since he left his eonipanions was extended to ijuite an 
hour. Deerslayer knew^uot whether to rejoice in, or to 
mourn over this cautious delay, for, if it augured security 
to bis associates, it foretold destruction to the feeble and 
innocent. 
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It might have been an hour and a half after his com¬ 
panions and he had parted, when Deerslayer was aroused 
by a sound that filled him equally with concern and sur¬ 
prise The quavering call of a loon arose from the oppo¬ 
site side of the lake, evidently at no great distance from its 
outlet. There was no mistaking the note of this bird, 
which is so familiar to all who know' the sounds of the 
American lakes. Shrill, tremulous, loud, and sufficiently 
prolonged, it seems the very cry of warning. It is often 
raised, also, at night—an exception to the habits of most 
of the other feathered inmates of the wilderness, a circum¬ 
stance which had induced Hurry to select it as his own 
signal. I'here had been sufficient time, certainly for the 
two adventurers to make their way by land, from the point 
where they had been left to that whence the call had come, 
but it was not i)robable that they would adiqit such a 
course. Had the camp been deserted, they would have 
summoned Deerslayer to the shore, and, did it prove to be 
peopled, there could be no sufficient motive for circling it, 
in order to re-enibark at so great a distance. Should he 
obey the signal, and be drawn away from the landing, the 
lives of those who depended on him might be the forfeit— 
and, should he neglect the call, on the supposition that it 
had l)een really made, the consequences might be equally 
disastrous, though from a difterent cause. In this indeci¬ 
sion he waited, trusting that the call, whether feigned or 
natural, would be speedily renewed. Nor was he mistaken. 
A very few minutes elapsed before the same shrill, warning 
cry was repeated, and from the same part of the lake. This 
time, t)eing on the alert, his senses were not deceived. Al¬ 
though he had often heartl admirable imitations of this 
bird, and was no mean adept himself in raising its notes, 
he felt satisfied that Hurry, to whose efforts in that W'ay he 
had attended, could never so completely and closely follow 
nature. He determined, therefore, to disregard that cry, 
and to wait for one less perfect and nearer at hand. 

Deerslayer had hardly come to.this determination, when 
the profound stillness of night and solitude was broken by 
a cry so startling as to ilrive all recollection of the more 
melancholy call of the loon from the lisa-ner’s mind. It 
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was a sliriek of agony, that came cither from one of the 
female sex, or from a boy so young, as not yet to have at¬ 
tained a manly voice. This apja-al could not be mistaken. 
Heart-rending terror—if not writhing agony — was in the 
sounds, and the anguish that had awakened them was as 
sudilen as it was fearful. The young man released his hold 
of the rush, and dashed his paddle into the water ; to do, 
'he knew not what — to steer, he knew not whither. A very 
few moments, however, removed his indecision. The 
breaking of branches, the cracking of dried sticks, and the 
fall of feet, were all distinctly audible ; the sounds appear¬ 
ing to approach the water, though in a direction that led 
diagonally towards the shore, and a little farther north than 
the spot that Deerslayer had been ordered to keep near. 
I'^ollowing this clue, the young man urged the canoe ahead, 
paying but little attention to the manner in which he 
might betray its presence. He had reached a part of the 
shore, where its immediate bank was tolerably high and 
quite steej). Men were evidently threshitig through the 
hushes and trees on the summit of this bank, following the 
line of the shore, as if those who fled sought a favourable 
place for descending. Just at this instant, five or six rifles 
flashed, and the oppo.site hills gave back, as u.sual, the 
sharp reports in prolonged, rolling echoes. One or two 
shrieks, like those which escape the bravest when suddenly 
overcome by unexpected anguish and alarm, followed ; and 
then the threshing among the bushes was renewed, in a way 
to show that man was grappling with man. 

“ Slippery devil!" shouted Hurry, with the fury of 
'disappointment—“ his skin’s greased ! I shan’t grapple! 
— 'Take t/mt for your cunning !’’ 

The words were followed by the fall of some heavy ob¬ 
ject among the smaller trees that fringed the bank, appear¬ 
ing to Deerslayer as if his gigantic associate had hurled an 
enemy from him in this unceremonious manner. Again 
the flight and pursuit were renewed, and then the young 
man saw a human forjn break down the liill, and rush 
sevcAl yards into the water. At this critical moment the 
canoe was just near enough to the spot to allow this move¬ 
ment, which was accompanied by no little noise, to be 
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seen ; and feeling that there lie must take in his com- 
jiaiiions, if any where, Dcerslayer urged tlie canoe forward 
to the rescue. His paddle had not been raised twice, wlien 
the voice of Hurry was heard tilling the air with impreca¬ 
tions, and he rolled on the narrow beach, literally loadeil 
down with enemies. While prostrate, and almo.st smothered 
with his foes, the athletic frontier-man gave his loon-call, 
in a manner that would have excited laughter under cir¬ 
cumstances less terrific. The figure in the water seemed 
suddenly to repent his own flight, and rushed to the shore 
to aid his companion, but was' met and immediately over, 
powered by half a dozen fresh jiursuers, who, just then, 
came leaping down the bank. 

“ Let up, you painted riptyles — let up !” cried Hurry, 
too hard piessed to be particular about the terms he used ; 
“ isn’t it enough that I’m withed like a saw-log, that ye 
must choke, too ?” 

'I’his speech satisfied Heershiyer that his friends were 
prisoners, .md that to land would be to share their fate. 
He was already within a hundred feet of the shore, when a 
few timely strokes of the paddle not only arrested his 
advance, but forced him off to six or eight times that dis¬ 
tance from his enemies. Luckily for him, all the Indians 
had drop])ed their rifles in the pursuit, or this retreat might 
not have been effected with impunity ; though no one had 
noted the canoe in the first confusion of the mrh'n. 

“ Keep off the land, lad !” called out Hutter ; “ the 
girls depend only on you, now: you will want all your 
caution to escape these savages. Keep off, and God pros- 
per you, as you aid my children !” 

There was little sympathy in general between Hutter and 
the young man, but the bodily and mental anguish with 
which this aiijieal was made served at the moment to con¬ 
ceal from the latter the former’s faults. He saw only the 
father in his sufferings, and resolved at once to give a 
pledge of fidelity to his interests, and to be faithful to his 
worif. 

“ Put your heart at ease. Master Hutter,” he callelPout; 
“ the gals shall be looked to, as well as the castle. The 
inimy has got the shore, ’tis no use to deny, but he hasn’t 
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got the water. Providence lias the charge of all, and no 
one can say what will come of it; but if good-will can 
sarve you and your’n, depend on that much.” 

“Ay —ay, Decrslayer,” returned Hurry, in his sten¬ 
torian voice, which was losing some of its heartiness, not¬ 
withstanding — “ Ay, ay, Heeislayer, you mean w'ell 
enough, but what can you do ? You're no great matter in 
the best of times, and such a person is not likely to tuin 
out a miracle in the worst. If there’s one savage on this 
lake shore, there’s forty, and that’s an army you ar’n’t the 
man to overcome. The liest way, in my judgment, will 
be to make a straight course to the castle ; get the gals into 
the canoe, with a few eatiihles ; then strike ofi' for the 
corner of the lake where we came in, and take the best trail 
for the Mohawk. These devils wo’n’t know where to look 
I'or you for some hours, and if they did, and went olf hot 
in the pursuit, they must turn either the foot, or the head 
of the Jake, to get at you. That's my judgment in the 
matter ; and if old Tom, here, wishes to make his last will 
and testament in a maiiiier favourable to liis darters, he II 
say the same.” 

“ ’Twill never do, young man,” rejoined Mutter. “'I'lie 
enemy has scouts out at this iiioineiit, looking for canoes, 
anil you'll be seen and taken. 'I’rust to the castle ; and, 
above all things, keep clear of the land. Hold out a 
week, and parties from the garrisons wiU drive the savages 
off.” 

” ’’I'wo’ii’t he four-and-twenty hours, old fellow, afore 
these foxes will he rafting off, to storm your ctistle,” iii- 
terriipled Hurry, with more of the heat of argument than 
might he exjiected from a man who was hound and a cap¬ 
tive, and about whom nothing could he called free, but his 
o|)inioiis and his tongue. “ Your advice has a stout sound, 
hut it will have a fatal tarminatioii. If you or 1 was in 
the house, we might hold out a few days, but reiiiemher 
that this lad has never seen an iniiny afore to-night, and is 
what you, yourself, calleil •settleinent-coiisciciiced. 'J’hese 
savages arc inttking signs, Decrslayer, for me to eiicour,ige 
you to come ashore with the canoe ; hut that I’ll never do 
as its ag’in reason and natur’. As for old I’otn and iity- 
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self, whether they'll scalp us to-night, heep us for the tor¬ 
ture by fire, or carry us to Canada, is more than any one 
knows, but the devil that advises tlienri how to act Ay— 
there they go, with their signs, ag’in, but if I advise you 
to land, may tliey eat me as well as roast me. No, 
no, Deerslayer — do you keep oft’ where you are; and, 
after daylight, on no account, come within two hundred 
yards-” 

'I’his injunction of Hurry’s was stopped by a hand being 
rudely slapped against his mouth, the certain sign that 
some one in the jiarty sufficiently understood English to 
have at length detected the drift of his discourse. Imme¬ 
diately after the whole group entered the forest, Ilutter 
and Hurry apjiarently making no resistance to the move¬ 
ment. Just as the sounds of the cracking bushes were 
ceasing, however, the voice of the fatlier was again heard. 

“ As you’re true to my children, God prosper you, 
young man,” were the words that i cached Heerslayor’s 
ears; after which he found himself left to follow the dic¬ 
tates of his own discretion. 

Several minutes elapsed, in death-like stillness, when the 
party on the sliorc had disappeared in the woods. Owing 
to the distance, rather more than tW'O hundred yards, and 
the obscurity, Deerslayer had been able barely to distin¬ 
guish the group, ami to see it retiring; but even this dim 
connexion with human forms gave an animation to the 
scene strongly in contrast to the absolute solitude which 
remained. Although the young man leaned forward to 
listen, holding his breath and condensing every faculty in 
the single sense of hearing, not another sound reached his 
ears to denote the vicinity of human beings. It seemed as 
if a silence that had never been broken reigned on the spot 
again ; and, for an instant, even that jiiercing shriek which 
had so lately broken the stillness of the forest, or the exe¬ 
crations of March, would have been a relief to the feeling 
of desertion to which it gave rise. 

This jiaralysis of mind ainkbody, however, could not 
last long in one constituted mentally and physically like 
Deerslajer. Dropping his paddle into the water, he 
turned the head of tlic canoe, and proceeded slowly, as one 
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walks who thinks intently, towards the centre of the lake. 
When he believed himself to have reached a jioiiit in a 
line with that where he had set the last canoe adrift, he 
ehanged his direction northward, kecjung the light air as 
nearly on his back as ])0ssihle. After paddling a quarter 
of a mile in this direction, a dark object became visible on 
the lake, a little to the right; and, turning on one side for 
the purpose, he had soon secured his lost prize to his own 
boat, llecrslayer now examined the heavens, the course 
of the air, and the position of the two canoes. Finding 
nothing in either to induce a change of plan, be lay down 
and prepared to catch a few' hours’ sleep, that the morrow 
might find him equal to its exigencies. * 

Although the hardy and the tired sleep profoundly even 
in scenes of dtinger, it was some time before Deerslaycr 
lost his recollection, llis mind tlwelt on what had passed, 
and his half-conscious faculties ke])t figuring the events of 
the night in a sort of waking dieam. Suddctily he was 
up and alert, for he faticied he heard the pre-eoncerled 
signal of Hurry, summoning him to the shore. Hut all 
was .still as the grave again. 'I'he canoes were slowly 
drifting northwaid; the thoughtful stars were glimmering 
in their mild glory over his head, and the forest-bound 
sheet of water lay embedded between its moutitaius, as 
calm and melancholy as if never trotibled by the winds, or 
brightened by a noonday sun. Once more the loon raised 
his tremulous cry near the foot of the lake, and the mys¬ 
tery of the alarm was ex|daiiied. Deerslayer adjusted his 
hard pillow — stretched his form in the bottom of the 
canoe, and slept. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Clear, placid I.eman ! Thy contrasted lake 
With the wild world I dwelt in, is u thing 
Which warns me, with its btillness, to torsake 
Karth’s ti oublod waters hir a purer sjn ing. 

Tliis quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To watt me iVoui distt action : once I loved 
Torn oci'an’h roar, but tin sott niurmuniig 
Souiuis sweet asi( a si-tei’s voiee repiovcd, 

That 1, with stern delights, hhould e’i*r have been so nun'ed, 

Bykon. 

Day had fairly dawned before the young man, whom we 
have left in the aituatioti described in the last chapter, 
again ojiened his eyes. This was no sooner done, than he 
started up, and looked about him with the eagerness of 
one who suddcidy felt the iini>ortanee of accurately ascer¬ 
taining his precise position. Ilis rest had been dtep and 
undisturbed; and when he awoke it was with a dearness 
of intellect, and a readiness of resources, much needed at 
that particular moment. The sun had not risen, it is true, 
but the vault of heaven was rich with the winning softness 
that “ brings and shuts the day,” while the whole air was 
filled with the carols of birds, the hymns of the feathered 
tribe. These sounds first told Deerslaycr the risks he ran. 
The air, for wind it could scarcely be called, was still light, 
it is true, but it had increased a little in the course of the 
night, and as the canoes were mere feathers on tlie water, 
tliey had drifted twice the expected distance; and, what 
was still more d.angerous, had approached so near the base 
of tlie mountain that here rose precipitously from the 
eastern shore as to render the carols of the birds plainly 
audible. 'J'his was not the worst. Tlie third canoe had 
taken the same direction, and was slowly drifting towafds 
a point where it must inevitably touch, unless turneil aside 
by a shift of wind, or human bauds. In other respects, 
nothing presented itself to attract attention, or to awaken 
alarm. The castle stood on its shoal, nearly abreast of the 
canoes, for the drifts had amounted to miles in the course 
of the night, and the ark lay fastened to its piles, as both 
had been left so many hours before. 
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As a matter of course, Dcerslayer’s attention was first 
given to the canoe ahead. It was already very near the 
point, and a very few strokes of the paddle sufficed to tell 
him that it must touch before he could possibly overtake 
it. Just at this moment, too, the wind inopportunely 
freshened, rendering the drift of the light craft much more 
rapid and certain. Feeling the impossibility of preventing 
a contact with the land, the young man wisely determined 
not to heat himself with unnecessary e.\erlions; hut, first 
looking to the priming of his j)iece, he proceeded slowly 
and warily towards the point, taking care to make a little 
circuit, that he might be exposed only on one side as he 
approached. 

'I'lie canoe adrift, being directed by no such intelligence, 
pursued its proper way, and grounded on a small sunken 
rook at the distance of three or four yards from the shore. 
Just at that moment, Deerslayer had got abreast of the 
point, and turned the bows of his own boat to the land; 
first casting loose his tow, that his movements might be 
unencumlxired. The canoe hung an instant on the rock; 
then it rose a hair’s breadth on an almost imperceujfble 
swell of the water, swung round, floated clear, and reiBlied 
the strand. All this the young man noted, but it neither 
tiuickened his pulses, nor hasteneil his hand. If any one 
had been lying in wait for the arrival of the waif, he must 
lie seen, and the utmost eaution in approaching the shore 
became iudisjiensable; if no one was in ambush, hurry 
was unnecessary. The point being neaily diagonally op¬ 
posite to the Indian encampment, he hoped the last, though 
the former was not only possible, but probable; for the 
savages were jirompt in adopting all the expedients of their 
particular modes of warfare, and very likely had many 
sc(#ts searching the shores for craft to carry them off to 
the castle. As a glance at the lake from any height or 
projection would expose the smallest object on its surface, 
there was little hope that either of the canoes could pass 
unseen; and Indian saga-ity needed no instruction to tell 
which way a boat or a log would drift, when the direction 
of the wind was known. As Deerslayer drew nearer and 
nearer to the land, the stroke of his paddle grew slower, 
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his eye became more watchful, and his ears and nostrils 
almost dilated with the eftbrt to detect any lurking danger, 
He was entirely alone, thrown on his own resources, and was 
cheered by no friendly eye, emboldened by no encouraging 
voice. Notwithstanding all these circumstances, the most 
experienced veteran in forest warfare could not have con- 
tlucted himself Iwtter. Equally free from recklessness and 
hesitation, his advance was marked by a sort of philoso¬ 
phical jirudence, that appeared to render him superior to 
all motives but those best calculated to effect his purpose. 
Such was the commencement of a career in forest exploits, 
which afterwards rendered this man, in his way, and under 
the limits of his habits and opportunities, as lenowned as 
many a hero whose name has adorned the pages of works 
more celebrated than legends simple as ours can ever become. 

When about a hundred yards from the shore Deerslayer 
rose in the canoe, gave three or four vigorous strokes with 
the padtile, sufficient of themselves to impel the hark to 
land, and then quickly laying aside the instrument of la¬ 
bour, he seized that of war. He was in the very .act of 
raising the rifle, when a sharp report was followed by the 
buzz of a bullet which passed so near his body as to cause 
him involuntarily to start. The next instant, Deerslayer 
staggered, and fell his whole length in the bottom of the 
canoe. A yell — it came from a single voice— followed, 
and an Indian leaped from the bushes ujion the open area 
of the point bounding towards the canoe. This was the 
moment the young man desired. He rose on the inst.ant, 
and levelled his own rifle at his uncovered foe ; but his 
finger hesitated about pulling the trigger on one whom he 
held at such a disadvantage. This little delay, probably, 
saved the life of the Indian, who bounded back into the 
cover as swiftly as he had broken out of it. In the {lean 
time, Deerslayer had Ix-en swiftly approaching the land, 
and his own canoe reached the point just as his enemy dis¬ 
appeared. As its movements had not been directed, it 
touched the shore a few yards -from the other boat; and 
though the rifle of his foe had to lie loaded, there was not 
time to secure his prize, and to carry it beyond danger, 
before he would be exposed to another shot. Under the 
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circtimstances, therefore, he dW not pause an instant, but 
clashed into the woods and sought a cover. 

On the immediate point there was a small open area, 
partly in native grass, and jiartly beach, but a dense fringe 
of hushes lined its upper side. Tliis narrow belt of dwarf 
vegetation passed, one isstied immediately into the high and 
gloomy vaults of the forest. The laud was tolerably level 
for a few hundred feet, and then it rose precipitously in a 
mountain side. The trees were tall, large, and so free 
from under-brush that they resembled vast columns, irregu¬ 
larly scattered, upholding a dome oflea\es. Although they 
stood tolerably close together, for their age and size, the 
eye could penetrate to eoii'-iderable distances; and bodies 
of men, even, might have engaged beneath their cover with 
concert and intelligence. 

Deerslayer knew that his adversary must be employed 
in re-loading, vinless he had fled. 'fhe former proved to 
be the case, for the young man had no sooner placed him¬ 
self behind a tree, than he caught a glimpse of the arm of 
the Indian, his liody lieing concealed by an oak, in the 
very act of forcing the leathered bullet home. Nothing 
would have been easier than to spring forward, and decide 
the affair by a close assault on his unprepared foe ; but 
every feeling of Deerslayer revolted at such a step, although 
his own life had just been attempteil from a cover. He 
was yet unpiactiscd iu the ruthless expedients of savage 
warfare, of which he knew nothing excejit by tiadition and 
theory, and it struck him as an unfair advantage to assail 
an unarmed foe. His colour had heightened, his eye 
frowmed, his lips were compaessed, and all his energies 
were collected and ready ; hut instead of advancing to fire, 
he diopjied his lifle to the usual position of a sportsman in 
readiness to catch his aim, and muttered to himself, un¬ 
conscious that he was speaking,— 

“No, no—that may be red-skin warfare, hut it's not a 
Christian’s gifts. Let the miscreant charge, and then we’ll 
take it out like men ; fpr the canoe he niw.vt not, and nhaU 
not have. No, no; let him have time to load, and God 
will take care of the right!” 

All this time the Indian had been so intent on his own 
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movements, that he was even ignorant that his enemy was 
in the wood. His only apprehension was, that the canoe 
would be recovered and carried away, before he might be 
in readiness to prevent it. He had sought the cover 
from habit, but was within a few feet of the fringe of 
bushes, and could be at the margin of the forest, in readi¬ 
ness to fire, in a moment. The distance between him and 
his enemy was about fifty yards, and the trees were so ar¬ 
ranged by nature that the line of sight was not interrupted, 
except by the particular trees Irehind which each party 
stood. 

His rifle was no sooner loaded, than the savage glanced 
around him, and advanced incautiously as regarded the 
real, but stealthily as respected the fancied position of his 
enemy, until he was fairly exjtosed. Then Deerslayer 
stepjrcd from Irehind his own cover, and hailed him. 

“ This-a-way, red-skin ; tliis-a-way, if you’re looking 
for me,” he called out. “ I’m young in war, but not so 
young as to stand on an open beach to be shot down like 
an owl, by daylight. Jt rests on yourself whether it’s 
peace or war atween us ; for my gifts are white gifts, and 
I’m not one of them that thinks it valiant to slay human 
mortals singly in the woods." 

The savage was a good deal startled by this sudden dis¬ 
covery of the danger he ran. He had a little knowledge of 
English, however, and caught the drift of the other's mean¬ 
ing. He was also too well schooled to betray alarm, but, 
dropping the butt of his rifle to the earth, with an air of 
confidence, be made a gesture of lofty courtesy. All this 
was done with the ease and self-possession of one accus¬ 
tomed to consider no man his superior. In the midst of 
this consummate acting, however, the volcano that raged 
within caused his eyes to glare, and his nostrils to dilate, 
like those of some wild beast that is suddenly prevented 
from taking the fatal leap. 

“ Two canoe," he said, in the deep guttural tones of his 
race, holding up the number of efiugers he mentioned by 
way of preventing mistakes ; “ one for you—one for 
me.” 

“No, no, Mingo, that will never do. You own neither; 
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and neither shall you have, as long as I can prevent it. I 
know it’s war atween your people and mine, but that’s no 
reason why human mortals should slay each other, like 
savage creatur’s that meet in the woods ; go your way, 
then, and leave me to go mine. The world is large enough 
for us both ; and when we meet fairly in battle, why the 
Lord will order the fate of each of us.” 

“ <lood !” exclaimed the Indian; “my brother mis¬ 
sionary —great talk ; all about Manitou.” 

“ Not so—not so, warrior. Tm not good enough for 
the Moravians, and am too good for most of the other vaga¬ 
bonds that preach about in the woods. No, no, Tm only a 
Imnier as yet, though afore the peace is made, 'tis like 
enough there’ll be occasion to strike a blow at some of your 
peojtle.” 

“ (Jood ! My brother very young—but he very wise. 
Little warrior— great talker, tiliief, sometimes, in coun¬ 
cil.” 

“ I don’t know this, nor do I say it, Indian,” returned 
lleerslayer, colouring a little at the ill-concealed sarcasm 
of the other’s manner; “ 1 look forward to a life in the 
woods, and I only hope it may be a peaceable one. All 
young men must go on the war-path when there’s occasion, 
but war isn’t needfully massacre. I’ve seen enough of 
the last, this very night, to know that Providence frowns 
on it; anti 1 now invite you to go your own way, while I 
go mine ; and hope that we may part fri’nds.” 

“ (Jood ! My brother has ttvo scalp — grey hair under 
t’other. Old wisdom — young tongue.” 

Here the savage ailvanced with confidence, his hand ex¬ 
tended, his face smiling, and his whole bearing denoting 
amity and respect. Ikcerslayer met his offered friendship 
in a proper spirit, and they shook hands cordially, each 
endeavouring to assure the other of his sincerity and desire 
to be at peace. 

“ All have his own,” said the Indian ; “ my canoe, 
mine; your canoe, yotir’n. Go look: if your’n, you 
keep ; if mine, 1 keep.” 

“ That’s just, red-skin ; though you must be wrong in 
thinking the canoe your property. Howsever, seein’ is 
II a 
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telievin’, and we'll go down to the shore, where you may 
look with your own eyes; for it’s likely you’ll object to 
trustin’ altogether to mine.” 

The Indian uttered his favourite exclamation of “good I ” 
and then they walked side by side, towards the shore. 
There was no apparent distrust in the manner of either, 
the Indian moving in advance, as if he wished to show his 
comjranion that he did not fear turning his back to him. 
As they reached the open ground, the former pointed 
towards Deerslayer's boat, and said emphatically,— 

“No mine — pale face canoe. This red man’s. No 
want other man’s canoe — want his own.” 

“ You’re wrong, red-skin, you’re altogether wrong. 
This canoe was left in old Ilutter's keeping, and is lus’n 
according to all law, red or w'liite, till its owner comes to 
claim it. Here’s the scats and the stitching of the bark to 
speak for themselves. No man ever know’d an Indian to 
turn off such work.” 

“ (loot! ! !My brother little old — big wisdom. Indian 
no make him. H’hite man’s work.” 

“ I’m glad you think so, for holding out to the contrary 
might have made ill blood atw’een us ; every one having a 
right to take possession of his own. I’ll just shove the 
canoe out of reach of dispute, at once, as the quickest way 
of settling difficulties.” 

^Yhile Deerslayer was speaking, he put a foot at the end 
of the light boat, and giving a vigorous shove, ho sent it 
out into the lake a hundred feet or more, where, taking 
the true current, it would necessarily float past the point, 
and be in no further danger of coining ashore. The savage 
started at this ready and decided expedient, and his com¬ 
panion saw that he cast a hurried and flerce glance at his 
own canoe, or that which contained the paddles. The 
change of manner, however, was but momentary, and then 
the Iroquois resumed his air of friendliness, and a smile of 
satisfaction. 

“ Hood ! ” he repeated, with ’stronger emphasis than 
ever. “Young head, old mind. Know how to settle 
quarrel. Farewell, brother. He go to house in water — 
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Muskrat house — Indian go to camp; tell chiefs no find 
canoe.” 

Deerslayer was not sorry to hear this proposal, for he 
felt anxious to join the females, and he took the offered 
hand of the Indian very willingly. The parting words 
were friendly ; and, while the red man walked calmly to¬ 
wards the wood, witli the rifle in the hollow of his arm, 
without once lobking hack in uneasiness or distrust, the 
white man moved towards the remaining canoe, carrying 
his piece in the same pacific manner, it is true, but kee)>ing 
his eyes fastened on the movements of the other. This 
distrust, however, seemed to be altogether uncalled for, 
and, as if ashamed to have entertained it, the young man 
averted his look, and stepped carelessly up to his boat. 
Here he began to push the canoe from the shore, and to 
make his other preparations for departing. He might have 
been thus cm|>h)yed a minute, when, happening to turn his 
face towards the laud, his quick and certain eye told him, 
at a glance, the imminent jeojiardy in which his life was 
placed. 'I’he black, ferocious eyes of the savage were 
glaticing oit him, like those of the crouching tiger, through 
a small openitig in the bushes, and the muzzle of his rifle 
seemed already to be opctiing in a line with his own body. 

Then, indeed, the long practice of Deerslayer, as a hunter, 
did him good service. Accustomed to fire with the deer 
oil the bound, and often when the precise position of the 
animal’s Ijody had in a manner to be guessed at, he used the 
same expedients here. To cock and jioise his rifle were the 
acts of a single moment, and a single motion ; then, aiming 
almost without sighting, he fired into the bushes where he 
knew a body ought to be, in order to sustain the appalling 
countenance, which alone was visible. There was not time to 
raise the piece any higher, or to take a more deliberate aim. 
vSo rapid were his movements, that both parties discharged 
their pieces at the same instant, the concussions mingling 
in one report. The mountains, indeed, gave back but a 
single echo. Deerslayer dropped his piece, and stood, with 
head erect, steady as one of the pines in the calm of a June 
morning, watching the result ; while the savage gave the 
yell that has become historical for its appalling influence, 
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leaped through the bushes, and came bounding across the 
open ground, flourishing a tomahawk. Still Deerslaycr 
moved not, but stood with his unloaded rifle fallen against 
his shoulders, while, with a hunter’s habits, his hands were 
mechanically feeling for the powder horn and charger. 
When about forty feet from his enemy, the savage hurled 
his keen weapon ; but it was with an eye so vacant, and a 
hand so unsteady and feeble, that the young man caught 
it by the handle, as it was flying past him. At that instant, 
the Indian staggered and fell his whole length on the 
ground. 

“ 1 know’d it— I know’d it! ” exclaimed Deerslayer, 
who was already preparing to force a fresh bullet into his 
rifle ; “ I know’d it must come to this, as soon as I had 
got the range from the creatur's eyes. A man sights sud¬ 
denly, and fires quick, when his own life’s in danger ; yes, 
1 know’d it would come to this. I was about the hun¬ 
dredth part of a second too quick for him, or it might have 
been bad for me 1 'I’he rijityle’s bullet has just grazed my 
side—but, say what you will, for or ag’in ’em, a red skin 
is by no means as sartain with powder and ball as a white 
man. Their gifts don’t seem to lie that-a-way. Even 
Chingachgook, great as he is in other matters, isn’t down¬ 
right deadly with the rifle.” 

By this time the piece was reloaded, and Deerslayer, 
after tossing the tomahawk into the canoe, advanced to his 
victim, £fnd stood over him, leaning on his rifle, in melan¬ 
choly attention. It was the first instance in which he had 
seen a man fall in battle—it was the first fellow-creature 
against whom he had ever seriously raised his own hand. 
The sensations were novel; and regret, with the freshness 
of our better feelings, mingled with his triumph. 'I'he 
Indian was not dead, though shot directly through the 
body. lie lay on his back motionless, but his eyes, now 
full of consciousness, watched each action of his victor — 
as the fallen bird regards the fowler—jealous of every 
movement. The man probably expected the fatal blow, 
which was to precede the loss of his scalp ; or, perhaps, he 
anticipated that this latter act of cruelty would precede his 
death. Deerslayer read his thoughts; and he found a 
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melancholy satisfaction in relieving the apprehensions of 
the helpless savage. 

“ No, no, red-skin,” he said; “you’ve nothing more to 
fear from me. 1 am of a (.'hristian stock, and scalping is 
not of my gifts. I’ll just make sartain of your rifle, and 
then come back and do you what sarvice 1 can. Though 
here I can’t stay much longer, as the crack of three rifles 
will l)e apt to bring some of your devils down upon me.” 

The close of this was said in a sort of a soliloquy, as the 
young man went in quest of the fallen rifle. The piece 
was found where its owner had dropped it, and was imme¬ 
diately put into the canoe. Laying his own rifle at its 
side, Deerslayer then returned and stood over the Indian 
again. 

“ All inmity atween you and mo’s at an ind, red-skin,” 
said he; “ and yon may set your heart at rest on the score 
of the scalp, or any further injury.” 

f-’ould looks have conveyed all they meant, it is probable 
Deerslayer’s innocent vanity, on the subject of colour, would 
have l)een rebuked a little; but he comprehended the 
gratitude that was expressed in the eyes of the dying- 
savage, without in the least detecting the bitter sarcasm 
that struggled with the better feeling. 

“ AVater ! ” ejaculated the thirsty and unfortunate crea¬ 
ture ; “ give poor Itulian water! ” 

“ Ay, water you shall have, if you drink the lake dry. 
I’ll just carry you down to it, that you may take your fill. 
This is the way, they tell me, with all wounded people — 
water is their greatest comfort and delight.” 

So saying, Deerslayer raised the Indian in his arms, and 
carried him to the lake. Here he first helped him to take 
an attitude in which he could appease his burning thirst; 
after which he seated himself on a stone, and took the 
head of his wounded adversary in his own lap, and en¬ 
deavoured to sootlie his anguish, in the best manner he 
could. 

“ It would be sinful in me to tell you your time hadn’t 
come, warrior,” he commenced, “ and, therefore, I’ll not 
say it. You’ve passed the middle age already, and, con¬ 
siderin’ the sort of lives ye lead, your days have been 
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pretty well filled. The principal thing, now, is to look 
forward to what comes next. Neither red-skin nor pale¬ 
face on the whole calculates much on sleepin' for ever; 
but both expect to live in another world. Each has his 
gifts, and will be judged by 'em, and 1 suppose you’ve 
thought these matters over enough, not to stand in need of 
sarmons when the trial comes. You’ll find your happy 
hunting-grounds if you’ve been a just Indian ; if an un¬ 
just, you’ll nfeet your desarts in anotlier way.” 

“ Good ! ” ejaculated the Indian, whose voice retained 
its dei>th even as life ebbed away ; ‘‘ young head — old 
wisdom !” 

“ It’s sometimes a consolation, when the ind comes, to 
know that them we’ve harmed, or tried to harm, forgive 
us. I suppose natur’ .seeks this relief by way of getting a 
pardon on 'arth; as we never can know whether lie 
pardons, who is all in .all, till judgment itself comes. It’s 
soothing to know that nni/ pardon, at such times ; and that 
I conclude is the seeret. Now, as for myself, I overlook 
altogether your designs ag in my life ; first, because no 
harm came of ’em ; next, because it’s your gifts, ami 
natur’ and trainin’, and I ought not to have trusted you 
at all; and finally and chiefly, because I can hear no ill- 
will to a dying man, whether heathen or (diristian. So 
put your heart at ease, so far as I’m consarned.” 

It is probable that the Indian had some of the fearful 
glimpses of the unknown state of Indiig which (iod in 
mercy seems, at times, to afford to all the human race ; 
but they were necessarily in conformity with his habits 
and prejudices. Like most of his people, and like too 
many of our own, he thought more of dying in a way to 
gain applause among those he left, than to secure a better 
state of existence hereafter. 'W'hilc Deerslayer was s|)eaking, 
his mind was a little bewildered, though he felt that the 
intention was good; and when he had done, a regret 
j>assed over his spirit that none of his own tribe were 
present to witness his stoicisns, under extreme Ixrdily 
suffering, and the firmness with which he met bis end. 
H'ith the high innate courtesy that so often distinguishes 
the Indian warrior, before he becomes corruj)ted by too 
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much intercourse with the worst class of the white men, 
he endeavoured to express his thankfulness for the other’s 
good intentions, and to let him understand that they were 
appreciated. 

“ Good !” he repeated, for this was an English word 
much used by the savages—“good — young head ; young 
hmrt, too. Old heart tough ; no shed tear. Hear Indian 
when he die, and no want to lie—what he call him ?” 

“ Deerslaycr is the name I bear now, though the Dela¬ 
wares have said that when I get back from this war-path 

I shall have a more manly title, provided I can ’arn one.” 

“ ’I'liat good name for boy — i>oor name for warrior. 

He get better quick. No fear therr,” the savage had 
strength sufficient unilcr the strong excitement he felt to 
raise a hand and tap the young man on his breast, “eye 
sartain — finger, lightning — aim, death •:—great warrior, 
soon. No DeersUyer—Hawk-eye — Hawk-eye—Hawk- 
eye. Shake hand.” 

Deerslayer—or Hawk-eye, as the youth w’as then fii-st 
named, for in alter years he bore the .appellation thioughout 
all ihat region — Deerslayer took the band of the .savage, 
whose last breath was drawn in that attitude, gazing in 
admiration at the countenance of a stranger, who had shown 
so much readiness, skill, and firmness in a scene eipially 
trying and novel. IV^hcn the reader remembers it is the 
highest gratification an Indian can receive to see his enemy 
betray we.akness, he will be better able to appreciate the 
conduct wdiich had extorted so great a concession at such a 
moment. 

“ His spirit has fled.!” said Deerslayer, in a .suppressed, 
melancholy voice. “Ah’s me!—Well, to this we must 
all come, sooner or later; and he is happiest, let his skin 
be of what colour it may, who is best fitted to meet it. 

II ere lies the body of no doubt a brave warrior, and the 
soul is already flying towards its heaven, or hell, whether 
that be a happy hunting-ground, or a place scant of game ; 
regions of glory, accorcling to Moravian doctrine, or flames 
of fire! So it happens, too, as regards other matters! 
Here have old flutter, and Hurry Harry got themselves 
into difficulty, if they hav’n't got themselves into torment 
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and <Ieath, and all for a bounty that luck offers to me in 
what many would think a lawful and suitable manner. 
But not a farthing of such money shall cross my hand. 
White 1 was born, and white will 1 die; clinging to colour 
to the last, even though the King’s Majesty, his governors, 
and all his councils, both at home and in the colonies, 
forget from what they come, and where they hope to go, 
and all for a little advantage in warfare. No, no—warrior ; 
hand of mine shall never molest your scalp, and so your 
soul may rest in peace on the p’int of making a decent 
appearance, when the body comes to join it, in your own 
land of sj)irits.” 

Deerslayer arose as soon as he had spoken. Then he 
placed the body of the dead man in a sitting posture, with 
its back against the little rock, taking the necessary care to 
prevent it from falling, or in any way settling into an atti¬ 
tude that might be thought unseemly by the sensitive, 
though wild notions of a savage. AVhen this duty was 
performed, the young man stood looking at the grim 
countenance of his fallen foe in a sort of melancholy ab¬ 
straction. As was his practice, however, a habit gained by 
living so much alone in the forest, he then began again to 
give utterance to his thoughts and feelings aloud. 

“ I didn’t wish your life, red-skin,” said he, “ but you 
left me no choice atween killing, or being killed. Each 
jiarty acted according to his gifts, I suppose, and blame 
can light on neither. You were treacherous, accordin’ to 
your natur’ in war, and I was a little oversightful, as I’m 
apt to b(‘ in trusting others. Well, this is my lirst battle 
with a human mortal, though it’s not likely to be the last. 
I have fou’t most of the creatur’s of the forest, such as 
bears, wolves, painters and catamounts, but this is the be¬ 
ginning with the red-skins. If I was Indian born now, I 
might tell of this, or carry in the scalp, and boast of the 
expl’it afore the whole tribe ; or, if my inimy had only 
been even a hear, ’twould have been nat’ral and proper to 
let every body know what had happened; hut I don’t well 
see how I’m to let even Chingachgook into this secret, so 
long as it can be done only by boasting with a white 
tongue. And why should 1 wish to boast of it, after all ? 
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It's slaying a human, although he was a savage; and how 
do I know that he was a just Indian; and that he has not 
been taken away suddenly to any thing but happy hunting- 
grounds. When it’s onsartain whether good or evil has 
been done, the wisest way is not to be boastful — still, 1 
xltoii/d like Chingachgook to know that 1 haven’t discredited 
the Delawares, or my training ! ” 

Soliloquy and reflection received a startling interruption, 
however, by the sudden appearance of a second Indian on 
the lake shore, a few hundred yards from the point. This 
man, evidently another scout, who had jirohably been 
drawn to the ])lace by the reports of the rifles, broke out 
of the forest with so little caution, that Deerslaver caught 
a view of his person before he was himself discovered. 
IThen the latter event did occur, as was the case a moment 
later, the savage gave a loud yell, which was answered by 
a dozen voices from different parts of the mountain-side. 
There was no longer any time for delay, and in another 
minute the boat was ((uitting the shoie under long and 
steady sweeps of the paddle. 

As soon as Deerslayer believed himself to be at a safe 
distance, he ceased his efforts, permitting the little bark to 
•Irift, while he leisurely took a survey of the state of things. 
'I'he canoe first sent adrift was floating before the air, full 
a quarter of a mile above him, and a little nearer to the 
shoie than he wished, now that he knew more of the 
savages were near at hand. 'J’he canoe shoved from the 
point was within a few yards of him, he having directed 
his own course towards it on quitting the land. 'I'he dead 
Indian lay in grim quiet where he had left him, the 
warrior who had shown himself from the forest had already 
vanished, and the woods thetn.selves were as silent, and 
seemingly as deserted, as the <lay they came fresh from the 
hands of their great Creator, 'f his profound stillness, how¬ 
ever, lasted but a moment. When time had been given to 
the scouts of the enemy to reconnoitre, they buist out of 
the thicket upon the naked point, filling the air with yells 
of fury, at discovering the death of their companion. 
These cries were immediately succeeded by shouts of 
delight, when they reached the body, and clustered eagerly 
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around it. Dcerslayer was a sufficient adept in the usages 
of the natives, to understand the reason of the change. 
The yell was the customary lamentation at the loss of a 
warrior, the shout a sign of rejoicing that the conqueror 
had not been able to secure the scalp ; the trophy, without 
which a victory was never considered complete. 'I’he 
distance at which the canoes lay, probably prevented any 
attcin)>ts to injure the conqueror, the American Indian, like 
the panther of his own woods, seldom nniking any effort 
against his foe, unless tolerably certain it is under circnm- 
stances which may be expectfal to prove effective. 

As the young man had no longer any motive to remain 
near the point, he prei>ared to collect his canoes in order to 
tow them off to the castle. That nearest was soon in tow, 
when he proceeded in quest of the otlier, which was all 
this time floating up the lake. 'I’he eye of Dcerslayer ivas 
no sooner fastened on this last boat, than it stnick him that 
it was nearer to the shore than it would have been, had it 
merely followed the course of the gentle current of air. 
lie began to suspect the influence of some unseen current 
in the water, and he quickened his exertions, in order to 
regain possession of it before it could ilrift into a dangerous 
l>roximity to the woods. On getting inarer, he thought 
that the canoe had a perceptible motion through the w'ater, 
amt, as it lay broadsiile to the aii-, that this motion tvas 
taking it towards the land. A few vigorous strokes of tin; 
paddle carried him stilt nearer, when the mystery was 
explained. Something was evidently in motion on the off¬ 
side of the canoe, or that which was furthest from himself, 
and closer scrutiny .showed that it was a naked hum.m arm. 
An Indian was lying in the hottom of the canoe, and was 
propelling it slowly, but certainly, to the shore, usitig his 
hand as a paddle. Dcerslayer understood the whole artiflee 
at a glance. A savage had swum off to the boat while he 
was occupied with his enemy on the ])oint, got possession, 
and was using these means to urge it to the shore. 

Satisfied that the man in tht^ canoe could have no arms, 
Dcerslayer did not hesitate to dash close alongside of the 
retiring boat, without deeming it necessary to raise his own 
rifle. As soon as the wash of the water, which he made 
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in approachiiij;, became audible to the prostrate savage, the 
lattiT sprang to his feet, and uttered an exclamation which 
proved how completely he was taken by surprise. 

“ If you’ve enj’yed yourself cnougli in tliat canoe, red¬ 
skin,” Deerslayer coolly observed, slopping his own career 
in sufficient time to prevent an absolute collision between 
the two boats—“if you’ve enj’yed yourself enough in that 
canoe, you’ll do a prudent act by taking to the lake ag’in. 
I’m reasonable in these matteis, and don’t crave your 
blood, though there’s them about that would look upon you 
more as a due-bill for the bounty, than a human mortal. 
’I’ake to the lake this minute, afore we get to hot words.” 

'riic savage was one of those who did not undeistand a 
word of English, and he was indebted to the gestures of 
Deerslayer, and to the ex])ression of an eye which did not 
often ileceive, for an imperfect comprehension of his mean¬ 
ing. Perhaps, too, the sight of the rifle that lay so near 
tlie hand of the white man quickened his decision. At all 
events, he crouched like a tiger about to take his leap, 
uttered a yell, and the next instant his naked hotly had 
disapiieared in the water. AV'hin he rose to take breath, 
it was at the distance of several yarils from the canoe, and 
the hasty glance he threw hehind him, tlenoted how much 
he fcareil the arrival of a fatal messenger from the rifle of 
bis foe. Hut the young man made no indication of any 
hostile intention. Deliberately securing the canoe to the 
other, he began to paddle from the shore ; and by the time 
the Indian reached the land, and had .shaken himself, like 
a spaniel on quitting the water, his dieaded enemy was 
already beyond rifle-shot, on his way to the castle. As 
was so much his jiractice, Deerslayer did not fail to solilo¬ 
quise on what had just occurred while steadily pursuing 
his course towards the point of destination. 

“ AVell, well,” he commenced, “ ’tw'ould have lx?en 
wrong to kill a human mortal without an object. Scalps 
are of no account with me, and life is sweet, and ought 
not to be taken rnarcilessky by them that have white gifts. 
The savage was a Mingo, it’s true ; and I make no douht 
he is, and will be as long as he lives, a ra’al riptyle and 
vagabond ; but that’s no reason J should forget my gifts 
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and colour. No, no, let him go ; if ever we meet ag'ia 
rifle in hand, why then ’twiU be seen which has the stout¬ 
est heart and the quickest eye. — Hawk-eye ! Tliat’s not a 
bad name for a warrior, sounding much more manful and 
valiant than Deerslayer. ’Twouldn’t be a bad title to 
begin with, and it has been fairly ’arned. AVell, well— 
every thing is in the hands of I’rovidence ; this affair as 
well as another; I’ll trust to that for getting my desarts in 
all tilings.” 

Having thus lietrayed what might be termed his weak 
spot, the young man continued to paddle in silence, making 
his way diligently, and as fast as his tows would allow him, 
towards the castle. By this time the sun had not only 
risen, but it had appeared over the eastern mountains, and 
was shedding a flood of glorious light on this as yet 
unehristcned sheet of water. The whole scene was radiant 
with beauty ; and no one unaccustomed to the ordinary 
history of the woods, would fancy it had so lately witnessed 
incidents so ruthless and barbarous. As he approaeheil the 
building of old llutter, Deerslayer thought, or rather fdt, 
that its appearance was in singular harmony with all the 
rest of the scene. Although nothing had been consulted 
but strength and security, the rude massive logs, covered 
with their rough bark, the projecting roof, and the form, 
would contribute to render the building picturesque in 
almost any situation, while its actual jiosition added novelty 
and j)iquanry to its other points of interest. 

When llcerslayer drew nearer to tlie castle, however, 
objects of interest presented themselves, which at once 
eclipsed any beauties that might have distinguished the 
scenery of the lake, and the site of the singular edifice. 
Judith and Hetty stood on the platform, before the door. 
Hurry’s door-yard, awsiiting his approach with manifest 
anxiety ; the former, from time to time taking a survey of 
his person and of the canoes through the old ship’s .spy¬ 
glass that has been already mentioned. Never probably 
did this girl seem more brilliantly beautiful than at that 
moment; the flush of anxiety and alarm increasing her 
colour to its riche.st tints, while the softness of her eyes, a 
charm that even poor Hetty shared with her, was deepened 
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by intense concern. Such at least, without pausing, or 
pretending to analyse motives, or to draw any other very 
nice <listinctions between cause and effect, were the opinions 
of the young man as his canoe reached the side of the ark, 
where he carefully fastened all three, before he put his foot 
on the platform. 


CHAPTER Vlir. 


Ills words are bonds, Ills oaths {iro oradcs ; 

Ills 1(»M‘ smecu', bis thoiijjhts inimaculatp; 

Ills, tears pure niossciigers sent troin his heart; 

Ills iioart a.s t<u )u»n Iraiid, ils heaven Irom earth. 

SlIAKSPEikRR. 

Neither of the girls spoke, as Deerslayer stood before 
them alone, his countenance Iwtrayingall the apprehension 
he felt on account of the two absent members of their 
party. 

“ Father !” .Judith at length exclaimed, succeeding in 
uttering the word, as it might l)e, by a desperate effort. 

“ He's met with misfortune, and there’s no use in con¬ 
cealing it,” answered Deerslayer, in his direct and simple- 
minded manner. “ He and Hurry are in Mingo hands, 
and Heaven only knows what’s to be the tarmination. I’ve 
got the canoes safe, and that’s a consolation, since the vaga¬ 
bonds will bave to swim for it, or raft off. to come near 
this place. At sunset we’ll be reinforced by Chingachgook, 
if I can manage to get him into a canoe; and then, 1 think, 
we two can answer for the ark and the castle, ’till some of 
the officers in the garrisons bear of this war-path, which 
sooner or later must be the case, when we may look for 
succour from that quarter, if from no other.’’ 

“The officers!” exclaimed Judith, impatiently, her 
colour deepening, and her eye expressing a lively but pass¬ 
ing emotion. “ Who thinks or speaks of the heartless gal¬ 
lants, now ? W’^e are sufficient of ourselves to defend the 
castle ; — but what of my father, and of poor Hurry 
Harry ? " 
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“ ’Tis natural you should feel this consam for your own 
parent, Judith, and I suppose it’s equally so that you 
should feel it for Hurry Harry, too.” 

Deerslayer then commenced a succinct but clear narra¬ 
tive of all that occurred during the night. 'fhe girls 
listened with profound attention, but neither betrayed that 
feminine apprehension and concern which would have fol¬ 
lowed such a communication when made to those less ac¬ 
customed to the hazards of a frontier life. To the surprise 
of Deerslayer, Judith seemed the most distressed; Hetty 
listening eagerly, but aijjiearing to brood over the facts in 
melancholy silence, rather than betraying any outward 
signs of feeling. The agitation of the former the young man 
did not fail to attribute to the interest she felt in Hurry, 
quite as much as to her filial love, while Hetty’s apparent 
indifl’erence was ascribed to that mental darkness which, in 
a measure, obscured her intellect, and which possibly pre¬ 
vented her from foreseeing all the consequences. Little 
was said, however, by either, Judith and her sister busying 
themselves in making the pre))arations for the morning 
meal, as they who habitually attend to such matters toil on 
mechanically, even in the midst of suffering and sorrow. 
The plain but nutritious breakfast was taken by all three in 
sombre silence. The girls ate little, but Deerslayer gave 
proof of possessing one material requisite of a good soldier, 
that of preseriing his appetite in the midst of the most 
alarming and embarrassing circumstances. The meal was 
nearly ended before a syllable was uttered ; then, however, 
Judith spoke in the convulsive and hurried manner in 
which feeling breaks through restraint, after the latter has 
become more painful, than even the betrayal of emotion. 

“ Father would have relished this fish ! ” slie exclaimed : 
“ he says the salmon of the lakes is almost as good as the 
salmon of the sea.’’ 

“ Your father has been acquainted with the sea, they tell 
me, Judith,” returned the young man, who could not for¬ 
bear throwing a glance of inquiny at the girl; for, in com¬ 
mon with all who knew flutter, he had some curiosity on the 
subject of his early history. “ Hurry Harry tells me he 
was once a sailor.” 
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Judith first looked perplexed ; then, influenced by feel¬ 
ings that were novel to her, in more ways than one, she be¬ 
came suddenly communicative, and seemingly much inter¬ 
ested in the discourse. 

“ If Hurry knows any thing of father’s history, I 
would he had told it to me!” she cried. “Sometimes 1 
think, too, he was once a sailor, and then again I think he 
was not. If that chest were open, or if it could speak, it 
might let us into his whole history. But its fastenings are 
too strong to be broken like pack-thread.” 

Heerslayer turned to the chest in question, and, for the 
first time, examined it closely. Although discoloured, and 
bearing proofs of having received much ill-treatment, he 
saw tliat it was of materials and workmanship altogether 
superior to any thing of the same sort he had ever before 
beheld. The wood was dark, rich, and had once been 
highly jiolished, though the treatment it had received left 
little gloss on its surface, and various scratches and indenta¬ 
tions proved the rough collisions that it had encountered 
with substances still harder than itself. The corners were 
firmly bound with steel, elaborately and richly wrought, 
while the locks, of which it had no less than three, and the 
hinges were of a fa.shion and workmanship that would have 
attracted attention, even in a warehouse of curious furni¬ 
ture. The chest was large too; and when Deerslayer arose, 
and endeavoured to raise an end by its massive handle, he 
found that the W'eight fully corresponded with the external 
appearance. 

“ Did you never sec that chest opened, Judith ? ’’ the 
young man demanded with frontier freedom, for delicacy 
on such subjects was little felt among the people on the 
verge of civilisation in that age, even if it be to-day. 

“ Never. Father has never opened it in my presence, 
if he ever opens it at all. No one here has ever seen its lid 
raised, unless it be father; nor do 1 even know that he has 
ever seen it.” 

Now, you’re wrong, Judith,” Hetty quietly answered. 
“ Father /tax raised the lid, and /’ve seen him do it.” 

A feeling of manliness kept the mouth of Deerslayer 
shut; for while he would not have hesitated about going 
1 2 
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far beyond what would be thought the hounds of propriety 
in questioning the elder sister, he had just scruples about 
taking what might be thought an advantage of the feeble 
intellect of the younger. Judith being under no such re. 
straint, however, turned quickly to the last speaker, and 
continued the discourse. 

“ When, and where did you ever see that chest opened, 
Hetty > ” 

“ Here, and again, and again. Father often opens it, 
when you are away, though he don’t in the least mind my 
being by, and seeing all he does, as well as hearing all he 
says.” 

“ And what is it that he does, and what does he say i ” 

“ That I cannot teU you, Judith,” returned the other, 
in a low, but resolute voice. “ Father’s secrets are not my 
secrets.” 

“ Secrets ! This is stranger still, Deerslayer, that father 
should tell them to Hetty, and not tell them to me !” 

“There’sgood reason for that, Judith, though you’re not 
to know it. Father’s not here to answer for himself, and 
I’ll say no more about it.” 

Judith and Deerslayer looked surprised, and for a minute 
the first seemed pained. Hut, suddenly recollecting her¬ 
self, she turned away from her sister, as if in pity for her 
weakness, and addressed the young man. 

“ You’ve told but half your story,” she said, “ break- 
ing off at the place where you went to slecj) in the canoe 
— or, rather, where you rose to listen to the cry of the 
loon. We heard the call of the loons, too, and thought 
their cries might bring a storm, though we are little used 
to tempests on this lake, at this season of the year.” 

“’The winds blow, and the tempests howl as (.'od (ileases ; 
sometimes at one season, and sometimes at another,” an¬ 
swered Deerslayer ; “ and the loons speak accordin’ to 
their natur’. Better would it be if men were as honest 
and frank. After I rose to listen to the birds, finding it 
could not be Hurry’s signal, 1 la'y down and slejit. AYhen 
the day dawned I was up and stirring, as usual, and then 
I went in chase of the two canoes, lest the Mingos should 
lay hands on ’em.” 
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“ You have not told ns all, Deerslayer,” said Judith, 
earnestly. We heard rifles under the eastern mountain; 
the echoes were full and long, and came so soon after the 
reports, that the pieces must have been fired on, or quite 
near to the shore. Our ears are used to these signs, and 
are not to l)e deceived.” 

“ They’ve done their duty, gal, this time ; yes, they’ve 
done their duty. Rifles have been sighted this morning, 
ay, and triggers pulled, too, though not so often as they 
might have been. One warrior has gone to his happy 
hunting-grounds, and that’s the whole of it. A man of 
white blood, and white gifts is not to be expected to boast 
of his expl’its and to flourish scalps.” 

Judith listened .almost breathlessly ; and when Detjr- 
slayer, in his quiet, modest manner, seemed disposed to 
quit the subject, she rose, and crossing the room, took a 
seat by his side. 'I'lie manner of the girl had nothing 
forward about it, though it betrayed the quick instinct of 
female affection, and the sympathising kindness of a wo¬ 
man’s interest. She even took the hard hand of the 
hunter, and pressed it in both her own, unconsciously to 
herself, perhaps, while she looked earnestly and even re¬ 
proachfully into his sun-burnt face. 

“ You ha-ve been fighting the savages, Peerslayer, .singly, 
and by yourself! ” she said. “ In your wish to take care of 
us — of Hetty—of me, perhaps — you’ve fought the enemy 
bravely, with no eye to encourage your deeds, or to witness 
your fall, had it pleased Providence to suffer so great a 
calamity !” 

“ I have fou’t, Judith ; yes, I hnw fou’t the inimy, 
and that, too, for the first time in my life. 'I'hese things 
must be, and they bring with ’em a mixed feelin’ of sor¬ 
row and triumph. Human natur’ is a fightin’ natur’, I 
suppose, as all nations kill in battle, and we must be true 
to our rights and gifts. What has yet hcen done is no 
great matter, but, should Chingachgook come to the rock 
this evening, as is agreed atween us, and 1 get him off it, 
onbeknown to the savages, or, if known to them, ag’in their 
wishes and designs, then may we all look to something like 
I 3 
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warfare, afore the Mingos shall get possession of either the 
castle, or the ark, or yourselves.” 

“ Who is this Chingachgook ; from what place docs he 
come, and why does he come here, ? ” 

“ The questions are nat'ral, and right, I suppose, though 
the youth has a great name already in his own part of the 
country. Chingachgook is a Mohican by blood, consorting 
with the Delawares by usage, as is tbe case with most of 
his tribe ; which has long been broken up by the increase 
of our colour. He is of the family of the great chiefs ; 
Uncas, his father, having been the considerablest warrior 
and counsellor of his people. Even old Tameuund honours 
Chingachgook, though he is thought to be yet too young to 
lead in warj and then the nation is so disparsed and 
diminished, that chieftainship among ’em has become little 
more than a name. Well, this war having commenced in 
’arnest, the Delaware and I rendezvous’d an app’intment 
to meet this evening at sunset, on the rendezvous-rock at 
the foot of this very lake, intending to come out on our 
first hostile expedition ag’in the Mingos. Why we come 
exactly this a-way is our own secret; but thoughtful young 
men on a war-path, as you may suppose, do nothing with¬ 
out a calculation and a design.” 

“ A Delaware can have no unfriendly intentions towards 
us,” said Judith, after a moment’s hesitation, “ and we 
know you to be friendly.” 

“ Treachery is the last crime I hoi)e to be accused of,” 
returned Deerslayer, hurt at the gleam of distrust which 
had shot through Judith’s mind: “ and least of all treachery 
to my own colour.” 

“ No one suspects y(ni, Deerslayer,” the girl impetuously 
cried. “ No — no, your honest countenance would be a 
sufficient surety for the truth of a thousand hoaits ! If all 
men had as honest tongues, and no more promised what 
they did not mean to perform, there would be less wrong 
done in the world, and fine feathers and scarlet cloaks 
would not be thought excuses for basene.ss and deception.” 

The girl spoke with strong, nay, even with convulsed 
feeling, and her fine eyes, usually so soft and alluring, 
flashed fire as she concluded. Deerslayer could not but 
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observe this extraordinary emotion ; but with the tact of a 
courtier, he avoided not only any allusion to the circum¬ 
stance, but succeeded in concealing the effect of his dis¬ 
covery on himself. Judith gradually grew calm again; 
and, as she was obviously anxious to appear to advantage 
in the eyes of the young man, she was soon able to renew 
the conversation as composedly as if nothing had occurred 
to disturb her. 

“ 1 have no right to look into your secrets, or the secrets 
of your friend, Deerslaycr,” she continued; “and am 
ready to take all you say on trust. If we can really get 
another male ally to join us, at this trying moment, it will 
aid us much ; and I am not without hope that when the 
savages find we are able to keep the lake, they will offer to 
give up their prisoners in exchange for skins, or at least 
for the keg of powder that we have in the house.” 

The young man had the words “ scalps ” and “ bounty” 
on his lips, but a reluctance to alarm the feelings of the 
daughters prevented him from making the allusion he had 
intended to the probable fate of their father. Still, so 
little was he practised in the arts of deception, that his 
expressive countenance was of itself understood by the quick¬ 
witted Judith, whose intelligence had been sharpened by 
the risks and habits of her life.” 

“ I understand what you mean,” she continued, hur¬ 
riedly, “ and what you would say, but for the fear of 
hurting me— us, I mean ; for Hetty loves her father quite 
as well as 1 do. But this is not as we think of Indians. 
They never scalp an unhurt prisoner, but would rather 
take him away alive; unless, indeed, the fierce wish for 
torturing should get the mastery of them. I fear nothing 
for my father’s scalp, and little for his life. Could they 
steal on us in the night, we should all probably suffer in 
this way ; but men taken in open strife are seldom in¬ 
jured ; not at least until the time of torture comes.” 

“ That’s tradition. I'll allow, and it’s according to prac¬ 
tice ; but, Jinlith, do ycat know the ’ar’nd on which your 
father and Hurry went ag’in the savages } ” 

I do ; and a cruel errand it W'as ! But what will you 
have Men will be men, and some even who flaunt in 
I 4 
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their gold and silver, and carry the King's commission in 
their pockets, are not guiltless of equal cruelty.” Judith's 
eye again flashed, but by a desperate struggle she resumed 
her composure. “ I get warm when I think of all the 
wrong which men do,” she added, affecting to smile, an 
effort in which she only succeeded indifferently well. “ All 
this is silly. What is done, is done, and it cannot be 
mended by complaints. But the Indians think so little of 
the shedding of blood, and value men so much for the 
boldness of their undertakings, that did they know the 
business on which their prisoners came, they would be 
more likely to honour than to injure them for it.” 

“ For a time, Judith ; yes, 1 allow Ihut, for a time. 
But, when that feelin’ dies away, then will come the love 
of revenge. We must indivour, Chingachgook and 1, we 
must indivour to see what we can do to get Hurry and 
your father free ; for the Mingos will, no doubt, hover 
about this lake some days, in order to make the most of 
their success.” 

“ You think this Delaware can be depended on. Deer- 
slayer } ” demanded the girl, thoughtfully. 

“ As much as I can myself. You say you do not sus¬ 
pect me, J udith ? ” 

“ You !” taking his hand again, .and pressing it iK’tween 
her own with a warmth that might have awakened the 
vanity of one less simple-minded, and more disposed to 
dwell on his own good qualities. “ I woulil as soon sus¬ 
pect a brother ! 1 have known you but a day, i feerslayer, 
but it has awakened the confidence of a year. Your name, 
however, is not unknown to me ; for the gallants of the 
garrisons frequently speak of the lessons you have given 
them in hunting, and all proclaim your honesty.” 

“ Do they ever talk of the shooting, gal?” inquired 
the other eagerly, after however laughing in a silent but 
heartfelt manner. “ Do they ever talk of the shooting ? 
I want to hear nothing about my own, for, if that isn’t 
sartified to by this time in all these parts, there’s little use 
in being skillful and sure ; but what do the officers say of 
their own — yes, what do they say of their ow'ii ! Arms, 
as they call it, is their trade, and yet there’s some among 
'em that know very little how to use ’em ! ” 
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“ Such, I hope, will not be the case with your friend 
Chingacligook as you call him — what is the English of 
his Indian name ? ” 

“ Big Sarpent — so called for his wisdom and cunning, 
Uiicas is his ra’al name—all his family being called IJncas, 
until they get a title that has been ’arned by deeds.” 

“ If he has aU this wisdom, we may expect a useful 
friend in him, unless his own business in this part of the 
country should prevent him from serving us.” 

“ 1 see no great harm in telling you his ar’n'd after all ; 
and as you may find moans to help us, 1 will let you and 
Hetty into the whole matter, trusting that you’ll keep the 
secret as if it was your own. You must know that Chin- 
gachgook is a comely Indian, and is much look’d upon and 
admired by the young women of his tribe, both on account 
of his family and on account of himself. Now, there is a 
chief that has a daughter called Wah-tal-Wah, which is 
intarpreted into llist-oh !-Hist, in the English tongue, the 
rarest gal among the Delawares, and the one most sought 
after and craved for a wife by all the young warriors of 
the nation. Well, C'hingachgook, among others, took a 
fancy to Wah-ta !-Wah, and Wah-ta!-fVah took a fancy 
to him.” Here Deerslayer paused an instant ; for, as he 
got thus far in his tale, Hetty Hutter arose, aj)proached 
and stood attentive at his knee, as a chihl draws near to 
listen to the legends of its mother. “ Yes, he fancied her, 
and she fancied him,” resumed Deerslayer, after casting a 
friendly and approving glance at the innocent and inte¬ 
rested girl; “ and when that is the case, and all the elders 
are agreed, it does not often happen that the young couple 
keep apart. (Ihingachgook couldn’t well carry off such a 
pri/.o without making iiiimies among them that wanted 
her as much as he di<l himself. A sartain IJriarthorn, as 
we call him in English, or Yocomnion, as he is tarmed in 
Indian, took it most to heart, and we mistrust him of 
having a hand in all that followed IV’ah-ta !-AYah went 
with her father and mother, two moons ago, to fish for 
salmon on the western streams, where it is agreed by all in 
these parts, that fish most abounds, and while thus empl’y’d 
the gal vanished. For several weeks we could get no 
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tidings of her; but here, ten days since, a runner that 
came through the Delaware country, brought us a message, 
by which we Tarn that Wah-ta l-Wah was stolen from her 
people — we think, but do not know it, by Briarthorn’s 
sarcumventions — and that she was now with the inimy, 
who had adopted her, and wanted her to marry a young 
Mingo. The message said that the party intended to hunt 
and forage through this region, for a month or two, afore 
it went back into the Canadas, and that if we could con¬ 
trive to get on a scent in this quarter, something might 
turn up that would lead to our getting the maiden off.” 

“ And how does that concern you, Deerslayer } ” de¬ 
manded Judith, a little anxiously. 

“ It consarns me, as all things that touches a fri’nd con- 
sarns a fri’nd. I'm here as Chingachgook’s aid and helper, 
and if we can get the young maiden he likes back ag’in, it 
will give me almost as much pleasure as if 1 had got back 
my own sweetheart.” 

“ And where, then, is your sweetheart, Deerslayer " 

“ She’s in the forest, Judith — hanging from the boughs 
of the trees in a soft rain — in the dew on tlie open grass 
— the clouds tliat float about in the blue heavens — the 
birds that sing in the woods — the sweet springs where I 
slake my thirst — and in all the other glorious gifts that 
come from God’s Providence !” 

“ You mean that, as yet, you’ve never loved one of my 
sex, but love best your haunts and your own manner of 
life.” 

“ That’s it—that’s just it. I am white — have a white 
heart, and can't in reason love a red-skinned maiden, who 
must have a red-skin heart and feelin’s. No, no, I’m 
sound enough in them particulars, and hope to remain so, 
at least till this war is over. I find my time too much 
taken up with Chingachgook’s affair, to wish to have one 
of my own on my hands afore that is settled.” 

“ The girl that finally wins you, Deerslayer, will at 
least win an honent heart; one without treachery or guile; 
and that will be a victory that most of her sex ought to 
envy.” 

As Judith uttered this, her beautiful face had a resent- 
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ful frown on it; while a bitter smile lingered around a 
mouth that no derangement of the muscles could render 
any thing but handsome. Her companion observed the 
change; and though bttle skilled in the workings of the 
female heart, he had sufficient native delicacy to under¬ 
stand that it might be well to drop the subject. 

■ As the hour when Chingachgook was expected still re¬ 
mained distant, Deerslayer had time enough to examine 
into the state of the defences, and to make such additional 
arrangements as were in his power, and the exigency of 
the moment seemed to require. The experience and fore¬ 
sight of Hutter had left little to be done in these particu- 
lais; still several precautions suggested themselves to the 
young man, who may be said to have studied tl>e art of 
frontier warfare, through the traditions and legends of the 
peojde among whom he had so long lived. The distance 
between die castle and the nearest point on the shore pre¬ 
vented any apprehension on the subject of rifle-hullets 
thrown from the land. The house was within musket- 
shot, in one sense, it was true, but aim was entirely out of 
the question, and even Judith professed a perfect disregard 
of any danger from that source. So long, then, .as the 
party remained in possession of the fortress, they were 
safe; unless their assailants could find the means to come 
off and carry it by fire or storm ; or by some of the de¬ 
vices of Indian cunning and Indian treachery. Against 
the first source of danger, Hutter had made ample provi¬ 
sion, and the building itself, the bark roof excepted, was 
not very combustible. The floor was scuttled in several 
places, and buckets provided with ropes, were in daily use, 
in readiness for any such emergency. One of the girls 
could easily extinguish any fire that might be lighted, pro¬ 
vided it had not time to make much headway. Judith, 
who appeared to understand all her father’s schemes of de¬ 
fence, and who had the spirit to take no unimi>ortant share 
in the execution of them, explained all these details to the 
young man, who was thus saved much time and labour in 
making his investigations. 

Little was to be apprehended during the day. In pos¬ 
session of the canoes and of the ark, no other Vessel was to 
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be found on the lake. Nevertheless, Deerslaycr well knew 
that a raft was soon made ; and as dead trees were to be 
found in abundance near the water, did the savages seri¬ 
ously contemplate the risks of an assault, it would not be a 
very difficult matter to find the necessary means. The 
celebrated American axe, a tool quite unrivalled in its way, 
was then not very extensively known, and the savages were 
far from expert in the use of its hatchet-like substitute ; 
still, they had sufficient practice in crossing streams by this 
mode to render it certain they would construct a raft, 
should they deem it expedient to expose themselves to the 
risks of an assault. The death of their warrior might prove 
a sufficient incentive, or it might act as a caution ; but 
Deerslaycr thought it more than possible that the succeed¬ 
ing night would bring m.itters to a crisis, and in this pre¬ 
cise way. This impression caused him to wish ardently 
for the presence and succour of his Mohican friend, and to 
look forward to the approach of sunset with an increasing 
anxiety. 

As the day advanced, the party in the castle matured 
their plans, and made their preparations. Judith was 
active, and seemed to find a pleasure in consulting and ad¬ 
vising with her new acquaintance, whose indifference to 
danger, manly devotion to herself and sister, guilelessness 
of manner, and truth of feeling, had won rapiilly on both 
her imagination and her affections. Although the hours 
appeared long in some respects to Deerslayer, .luditli did 
not find them so, and when the sun began to descend to¬ 
wards the pine-clad summits of the western hills, she felt 
and expressed her surprise that the day should so soon be 
drawing to a close. On the other hand, Hetty was moody 
and silent. She was never loquacious, or if she occasion¬ 
ally became communicative, it was under the influence of 
some temporary excitement, that served to excite her un¬ 
sophisticated mind ; but, for hours at a time, in the course 
of this all-important day, she seemed to have absolutely lost 
the use of her tongue. Nor did npprehension on account 
of her father materially affect the manner of either sister. 
Neither appeared seriously to dread any evil greater than 
captivity, and once or twice, when Hetty did speak, she 
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intimateil the expectation that Huttcr would find the means 
to liberate himself. Although Judith was less sanguine on 
this head, she too betrayed the hope that propositions for a 
ransom would come, wlien the Indians discovered that the 
castle set their expedients and artifices at defiance. Deer- 
slayer, however, treated these passing suggestions as the 
ill-digested fancies of girls, making Ins own arrangements 
as steadily, and brooding over the future as seriously, as if 
they had never fallen from their iips. 

At length the hour arrived when it became necessary to 
proceed to the place of rendezvous aitpointed with the 
Mohican, or Delaware, as Chingachgook was more com¬ 
monly called. As the plan hatl laten matured by Deer- 
slayer, and fully communicated to his companions, all three 
set about its execution, in concert, and intelligently. Hetty 
passed into the ark, and fastening two of the canoes toge¬ 
ther, she entered one, and paddled uj) to a sort of gateway 
in the palisadoes that surrounded the building, through 
which she carried both ; securing thens beneath tlie house 
by chains fastenedVithin the building. These palisadoes 
were trunks of trees driven firmly into the mud, and served 
the double purpose of a small enclosure that was intended 
to be used in this very manner, and to keep any enemy 
that might approach in boats at arm’s length, (’anoes 
thus (Inched were in a measure hid from sight, and as the 
gate was projrerly barred and fastened, it would not be easy 
to remove them, even in the event of their being seen. 
Previously, however, to closing the gate, Judith also en¬ 
tered within the enclosure with the third canoe, leaving 
Deerslayer busy in securing the doors and windows inside 
the building, over her head. As every thing was massive 
and strong, and small saplings were used as bars, it would 
have been the work of an hour or two to break into the build¬ 
ing, when Deerslayer had ended his task, even allowing the 
assailants the use of any tools but the axe, and to be unre¬ 
sisted. This attention to security arose from Hutter's 
having been robbed once n twice by the lawless whites of 
the frontiers, during some of his many absences from 
home. 

As soon as all was fast in the inside of the dwelling. 
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Deeralayer appeared at a trap from which he descended into 
the canoe of Judith. When this was done, he fastened the 
door with a massive staple and stout padlock. Hetty was 
then received in the canoe, which was shoved outside of the 
palisadoes. The next precaution was to fasten the gate, 
and the keys were carried into the ark. The three were 
now fastened out of tlie dwelling, which could only he en¬ 
tered by violence, or by following the course taken by the 
young man in quitting it. 

Tlie glass had been brought outside as a preliminary step, 
and Ueerslayer next took a careful survey of the entire 
shore of the lake, as far as his own position would allow. 
Not a living thing was visible, a few birds excepted, and 
even the last fluttered about in the shades of the trees, as if 
unwilling to encounter the heat of a sultry afternoon. All 
the nearest points, in particular, were subjected to severe 
scrutiny, in order to make certain that no raft was in pre¬ 
paration ; the result every where giving the same picture of 
calm solitude. A few words will ex)dain the greatest 
embarrassment belonging to the situ^tion of our party. 
Exposed themselves to the observation of any watchful 
eyes, the movements of their enemies were concealed by the 
drapery of a dense forest. While the imagination would 
be very apt to people the latter with more warriors than it 
really contained, their own weakness must lie too ap))arent 
to all who might chance to cast a glance in their direction. 

“ Nothing is stirring, bows'ever,” exclaimed Deerslayer, 
as he finally lowered the glass, and prepared to enter the 
ark: “ if the vagabonds do harbour mischief in their 
minds, they are too cunning to let it be seen ; it’s true, a 
raft may be in preparation in the woods, but it has not yet 
Iteen brought down to the lake. They can’t guess that we 
are about to quit the castle, and, if they did, they’ve no 
means of knowing where we intend to go.” 

“ This is so true, Deerslayer,” returned Judith, “ that 
now all is ready, we may proceed at once boldly, and with¬ 
out the fear of being followed, else we shall be behind our 
time.” 

“ No, no, the matter needs management; for, though 
the savages are in the dark as to Chingachgook and the 
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rock, they’ve eyes and legs, and will see in what direction 
we steer, and will be sartain to follow us. I shall strive to 
baffle ’em, hows’ever, by heading the scow in all manner of 
ways, first in one quarter and then in another, until they 
get to be a-Icg-weary, and tired of tramping after us.” 

So far as it was in his power, Deerslayer was as good as 
his word. In less than five minutes after this speech was 
made, the whole party was in the ark and in motion. 
There was a gentle breeze from the north ; and boldly 
hoisting the sail, the young man laid the head of the 
unwieldly craft in such a direction as, after making a liberal 
but necessary allowance for lee-way, would have brought'it 
ashore a couple of miles tlown the lake, and on its eastern 
side. The sailing of the ark was never very swift, though, 
floating as it did on the surface, it was not difficult to get 
it in motion, or to urge it along over the water, at the rate 
of some three or four miles in the hour. The distance be¬ 
tween the castle and the rock was a little more than two 
leagues. Knowing the punctuality of an Indian, Deer- 
slayer had made his calculations closely, and had given 
himself a little more time than was necessary to reach the 
place of rendezvous, with a view to delay,, or to press his 
arrival, as might prove most expedient. When he hoisted 
the sail, the sun lay above the western hills, at an elevation 
which promised rather more than two hours of day; and 
a few minutes satisfied him that the progress of the scow 
was such as to equal his expectations. 

It was a glorious June afternoon, and never did that 
solitary sheet of water seem le.ss like an arena of strife and 
bloodshed. The light air scarcely descended as low as the 
bed of the lake, hovering over it as if unwilling to disturb 
its deep tranquillity, or to ruffle its mirror-like surface. 
Even the forests appeared to be slumbering in the sun, and 
a few piles of fleecy clouds had lain for hours along tht; 
northern horizon, like fixtures in the atmosphere, placed 
there purely to embellish the scene. A few aquatic fowls 
occasionally skimmed aloi^g the water, and a single raven 
was visible, sailing high above the trees, and keeping a 
watchful eye on the forest beneath him, in order to detect 
any thing having life which the mysterious woods might 
oflPer as prey. 
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The reader will probably have observed, that amidst the 
frankness and abruptness of manner which marked the 
frontier habits of Judith, her language was superior to that 
used by her male companions, her own father included. 
This difference extended as well to pronunciation, as to 
the choice of words and phrases. I’erhaps nothing so soon 
betrays the education and association as the modes of speech ; 
and few accomplishments so much aid the charm of female 
beauty as a graceful utterance, while nothing so soon pro¬ 
duces the disenchantment which necessarily follows a dis¬ 
crepancy between appearance and manner, as a mean 
intonation of voice, or a vulgar use of words. Judith and 
her sister were marked exceptions to all the girls of their 
class along the whole frontier ; the officers of the nearest 
garrison having often flattered the former with the belief 
that few ladies of the towns acquitted themselves better 
than herself in this important particular. 'J'his was far 
from being literally true, but it was sufficiently near the 
fact to give birth to the compliment. The girls were 
indebted to their mother for this advantage, having ac(|uired 
from her, in childhood, an advantage which no subsequent 
study or labour can give without a drawback, if neglected 
beyond the earlier periods of life. AVho that mother was, 
or rather had been, no one but Hutter knew. She had now 
been dead two summers, and, as was stated by Hurry, she 
had been buried in the lake ; whether in indulgence of a 
prejudice, or from a reluctance to take the trouble to dig 
her grave, had frequently been a matter of discussion be¬ 
tween the rude beings of that region. Judith had never 
visited the spot, but Hetty was present at the interment, 
and she often paddled a canoe about sunset, or by the light 
of the moon, to the place and gazed down into the limpid 
water, in the hope of being able to catch a glimpw of a 
form which she had so tenderly loved from infancy to the 
sad hour of their parting. 

“ Must we reach the rock exactly at the moment the sun 
sets ? *’ Judith demanded of thetyoung man, as they stood 
near each other, Deerslayer holding the steering-oar, and 
she working with a needle at some ornament of dress, that 
much exceeded her station in life, and was altogether a 
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novelty in the woods. “ Will a few minutcSj sooner or 
later, alter the matter ? it will be very hazardous to remain 
long near the shore as that rock ! " 

“ That’s it, Judith ; that’s the very difficulty ! The 
rock’s within p’int blank for a gun-shot, and 'twill never 
do to hover about it too close and too long. When you 
have to deal with an Indian, you must calculate and 
manage, for a red natur’ dearly likes sarcumvention. Now, 
you see, Judith, that I do not steer towards the rock at all, 
but here to the eastward of it, whereby the savages will be 
tramping off in that direction, and get their legs awearied, 
and all for no advantage.” 

“ You think, then, they see us, and watch our move¬ 
ments, Deerslayer ? 1 was in liopcs they might have fallen 
back into the woods, and left us to ourselves for a few 
hours.” 

“ That’s altogether a woman’s consait. There’s no let¬ 
up in an Indian’s watchfulne.ss when he’s on a war-path ; 
and eyes are on us at this minute, though the lake pre- 
sarves us. We must draw near the rock on a calculation, 
and indivonr to get the miscreants on a false scent. The 
Mingos have good noses, they tell mej but a white man’s 
reason ought always to equalise their instinct.” 

Judith now entered into a desultory discourse with D?er. 
slayer, in which the girl betrayed her growing interest in 
the young man ; an interest that his simplicity of mind, 
and her decision of character, sustained as it was by the 
consciousness awakened by the consideration her personal 
charms so universidly produced, rendered her less anxious 
to conceal than might otherwise have been the case. She 
wa’s scarcely forwaril in her manner, though there was 
sometimes a freeilom in her glanceS, that it required all the 
aid of .her exceeding beauty to prevent from awakening 
suspicions unfavourable to her discretion, if not to her 
morals. With lleerslayer, however, these glances w-erc 
rendered less obnoxious to so unpleasant a construction ; 
for she seldom looked at hfm, without discovering much of 
the sincerity and nature that accompany the purest emotions 
of Woman. It was a little remarkable that, as his captivity 
lengthened, neither of the girls manifested any great con- 
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cern for her father; but, as has been said already, their 
habits gave them confidence, and they looked forward to 
his liberation, by means of a ransom, with a confidence 
that might, in a great degree, account for their apparent 
indifference. Once before, H utter had been in the hands 
of the Iroquois, and a few skins had readily effected his 
release. This event, however, unknown to the sisters, had 
occurred in a time of peace between England and France, 
and when the savages were restrained, instead of being 
encouraged to commit excesses, by the policy of the colonial 
governments. 

While Judith was loquacious and caressing in her man¬ 
ner, Hetty remained thoughtful and silent. Once, indeed, 
she drew near to Deerslayer, and questioned him a little 
closely as to his intentions, as well as concerning the 
mode of effecting his purpose; but her wish to converse 
went no farther. As soon as her simple queries were an¬ 
swered— and answered they all weie in the fullest and 
kindest manner — she withdrew to her seat, and continued 
to work on a coarse garment that she was making for her 
father, sometimes humming a low melancholy air, and 
frequently sighing. 

In this manner the time passed away ; and when the 
*nn was beginning to glow behind the fringe of pines which 
bounded the western hill, or about twenty minutes before it 
actually set, the ark was nearly as low as the point where 
Hutter and Hurry had been made prisoners. J5y sheering 
first to one side of the lake, and then to the other, Ueerslayer 
had managed to create an uncertainty as to his object ; and 
doubtless, the savages, who were unquestionably watching 
his movements, were led to believe that his aim was to 
communicate with them, at or near this spot, and would 
hasten in that direction, in order to be in readiness to pro¬ 
fit by circumstances. This artifice was well managed ; 
since the sweep of the bay, the curvature of the lake, and 
the low marshy land that intervened, would probably allow 
the ark to reach the rock before dts pursuers, if really col¬ 
lected near the point, could have time to make the circuit 
which would be required to get thereby land. With a view 
to aid this deception, Ueerslayer stood as near the western 
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shore as was at all prudent; and then causing Judith and 
Hetty to enter the house or cabin, and crouching himself 
so as to conceal his person by the frame of the scow, he 
suddenly threw the head of the latter round, and began 
to make the best of his way towards the outlet. Favoured 
by an increase in the wind, the progress of the ark was 
such as to promise the complete success of this plan, 
though the crab-like movement of the craft compelled the 
helmsman to keep its head looking in a direction very dif¬ 
ferent from that in which it was actually moving. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Yi’t thou art proiligal of hmilcs — 

• Smiles sweeter than thv frowns are stern ; 

Jburth spihIs trom all her thousand ibles, 
shout at thy return. 

The ijlory that comes down from thee 

llathcs. 111 deep joy, the laud and sea. The Shtes. 

It may assist the reader in understanding the events we 
are about to record, if he has a rapidly-sketched picture of 
the scene placed before his eyes at a single view. It will 
he remembered that the lake was an irregularly shaped 
basin, of an outline that, in the main, was oval, but with 
bays and points to relieve its formality and ornament its 
shores. The surface of this beautiful sheet of water was 
now glittering like a gem, iu the last rays of the evening 
sun, and the setting of tlie whole — hills clothed in the 
richest forest verdure — was lighted up with a sort of 
radiant smile best described in the beautiful lines we have 
placed at the head of this chapter. As the hanks, 
with few exceptions, rose abruptly from the water, even 
where the mountain did not immediately bound the view, 
a nearly unbroken fringe of leaves overhung the placid 
lake — the trees starting out of the acclivities, inclining to 
the light, until in many instances, they extended their long 
limbs and straight trunks some forty or fifty feet I)eyond 
the line of the perpendicular. In these cases we allude only 
to the giants of the forest— pines of a hundred or a hun- 
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dred and fifty foet in height — for, of the smaller growdi, 
very many inclined so far as to steep their lower branches 
in the water. 

In the position in which the ark had now got, the castle 
was concealed from view by the projection of a point, as, 
indeed, was the northern extremity of the lake itself. A 
respectable mountain, forest-clad, and rounded like all the 
rest, limited the view in that direction, stretching imme¬ 
diately across the whole of the fair scene, with the excep¬ 
tion of a deep bay which passed its western end, lengthen¬ 
ing tlie basin for more than a mile. The manner in which 
the water flowed out of the lake, lieneath the leafy arches 
of the tree.s that lined the sides of the stream, has .already 
been mentioned, and it has also been said, that the rock, 
which was a i'avourite jrlaee of rendezvous throughout all 
that region, and where Deerslajer now expected to meet 
his friend, stood near this outlet, and at no great distance 
from the shore. 11 was a large isolated stone, that rested 
on the bottom of the lake, ajtparently left there when the 
waters tore away the earth from around it, in forcing for 
themselves a passage down the river, and which had ob¬ 
tained its shajie from the action of the elements, during the 
slow progress of eentmies. The height of this rock could 
scarcely equal six feet, and its shape was not unlike that 
which is usually given to bee-hives, or to a haycock. 'J'he 
latter indeed, gives the best idea, not only of its form, but 
of its dimensions. It stood, and still stands, for we are 
writing of real scenes, within fifty feet of the bank, and 
in water only two feet in depth, though there were seasons 
in which its rounded apex, if such a (cim can properly 
be used, was covered by the lake. Many of the trees 
stretched so far forward as almost to blend the rock with 
the shore, when seen from a little distance ; and ohe tall 
pine in particular overhung it in a way to form a nohle 
and appropriate canopy to a seat that held many a forest 
chieftain, tluring the long succession of unknown ages in 
which America, and all it contafiied, had existed apart in 
mysterious solitude, a world by itself. 

When distant some two or three hundred feet from the 
shore, Deerslayer took in his sail, and droirped his grapnel. 
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as soon as ho found the ark had drifted in a line directly 
to windward of the rock. The motion of the scow was 
then checked, when it was brought head to wind by the 
breeze. As soon as this was done, Deerslayer “ paid out 
line," and suffered the ves.sel to “set down” upon the 
rock, as fast as the light air would force it to leeward. 
Floating entirely on the surface, this was soon effected, 
and the young man checked the drift when he was told 
that the stern of the scow was within fifteen or eighteen 
feet of the desired spot. 

In e.\ccuting this manoeuvre, Deerslayer had proceeded 
promptly : for, while hi' did not in the least doubt that he 
was both watched and followed by the foe, he believed lie had 
distracted their movements, by the apparent uncertainty of 
his own, and he knew they could have no means of ascer¬ 
taining that the rock was his aim, unless, indeed, one of 
(he prisoners had betrayed him ; a cKhtice so improbable 
in itself as to give him no concern. Notwithstanding the 
celerity and decision of his movements, he did not, how¬ 
ever, venture so near the shore without taking due pre- 
c.autions to effect a retreat, in the event of its becoming 
necessary. He held the line in his hand, and Judith was 
stationed at a loop, on the side of the cabin next the shore, 
where she could watch the beach and the rocks, and give 
timely notice of the approach of either friend or foe. Hetty 
was also placed on watch, but it was to keep the trees 
over-he.ad in view, lest some enemy might ascend one, and, 
by completely commanding the interior of the scow, render 
the defences of the hut or cabin useless. 

The sun had disappeared from the lake and valley, when 
Deerslayer checked the ark in the manner mentioned. Still 
it W'anted a few minutes to the true sunset, and he knew 
Indian punctuality too well to anticipate any unmanly haste 
in his friend. The great question was whether, surrounded 
by enemies as he was known to be, he had escaped their 
toils. The occurrences of the last twenty-four hours must 
be a secret to him, anif, like himself, Chingacbgook was 
yet young on a war-path. It was true, he came prepared 
to encounter the party who withheld his promised bride, 
but he had no means of ascertaining the fxtent of the 
K 3 
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danger he ran, or the precise positions occupied by either 
friends or foes. In a word, the trained sagacity, and un¬ 
tiring caution of an Indian, were all he had to rely on, 
amidst the critical risks he unavoidably ran. 

“ Is the rock empty, Judith inquired Deerslayer, as 
soon as he had checked the drift of the ark, deeming it 
imprudent to venture unnecessarily near the shore. “ Is 
any thing to be seen of the Delaware chief.?" 

Nothing, Deerslayer. Neither rock, shore, tree, nor 
lake, seems to have ever held a human form.” 

“Keep close, Judith—keep close Hetty—a rifle has a 
prying eye, a nimble foot, and a desperate fatal tongue. 
Keep close then, but keep up actyve looks, and be on the 
alart. ’Twould grieve me to tlie heart, did any harm befall 
either of you.” 

“And you, Deerslayer !” exclaimed ./udith, turning her 
handsome face from the loop, to bestow a gracious and 
grateful look on the young man; “ do you ‘ keep close,’ 
• and have a proper care that the savages do not catch a 
glimpse of you! A bullet might be as fatal to you as to 
one of us; and the blow that you felt, would be felt 
by all.” 

“ No fear of me, Judith ; no fear of me, my good gal. 
Do not look this-a-way, although you look so pleasant and 
comely, but keep your eyes on the rock, and the shore, and 
the-” 

Deerslayer was interrupted by a slight exclamation from 
the girl, who, in obedience to his hurried gestures, as much 
as in obedience to his words, had immediately bent her 
looks again in the opposite direction. 

“What is’t ? — what is’t, Judith?” he hastily de¬ 
manded. “ Is any thing to be seen ? ” 

“There is a man on the rock !—an Indian warrior, in 
his paint, and armed 1” 

“Where does he wear his hawk’s feather?” eagerly 
added Deerslayer, relaxing his hold of the line, in readiness 
to drift nearer to the place of refidezvous. “ Is it fast to 
the war-lock, or does he carry it above the left ear ? ” 

“ ’Tis as you say, above the left ear ; he smiles, too, 
and mutters the word ‘ Mohican.’ ” 
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“ God be praised, ’tis the Sarpent, at last! ” exclaimed 
the young man, suffering the line to slip through his hands, 
until hearing a light bound in the other end of the craft, 
he instantly checked the rope, and began to haul it in 
again, under the assurance that his object was effected. 

At that moment the door of the cabin was opened 
hastily, and a warrior, darting through the little room, 
stood at Deerslayer’s side, simply uttering the exclamation, 
“ Hugh !” At the next instant, dudith and Hetty shrieked, 
and the air was filled with the yell of twenty savages, who 
came leaping through the branches down the bank, some 
actually falling headlong into the water in their haste. 

I’ull, Deerslayer,” cried Judith, hastily barring the 
door, in order to prevent an inroad by the passage through 
which the Delaware had just entered, “ pull, for life and 
death—the lake is full of savages wading after us !” 

The young men — for Chingachgook immediately came 
to his friend’s assistance—needed no second bidding, but 
they applied themselves to their task in a way that showed 
how urgent they deemed the occa.sion. 'I'he great difficulty 
was in suddenly overcoming the tri.s’ inertia" of so large a 
mass; for, once in motion, it was easy to cause the scow to 
skim the water with all the necessary speed. 

“I’ull, Deerslayer, for Heaven’s sake!” cried Judith 
again at the loop. “ These wretches rusli into the water 
like hounds following their prey ! Ah !—the scow moves ! 
and now the water deepens to the arm-pits of the foremost, 
still they rush forward, and will seize the ark !” 

A slight scream, and then a joyous laugh, followed from 
the girl ; the first produced by a desperate effort of their 
pursuers, and the last by its failure ; the scow, which had 
now got fairly in motion, gliding aheail into deep water, 
with a velocity that set the designs of their enemies at 
naught. As tlte two men were j)revented, by the position 
of the cabin, from seeing what passed astern, they were 
compelled to inquire of the girls into the state of the 
chase. 

“ What now, Judith.? — what next?—Do the Mingos 
still follow, or are we quit of ’em for the present?” de¬ 
manded Deerslayer, when he felt the rope yielding, as if 
K 4 
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the scow was going fast ahead, and heard the scream and 
the laugh of the girl almost in the same breath. 

They have vanished !—one, the last, is just burying 
himself in the bushes of the bank — there, he has disap¬ 
peared in the shadows of the trees! You have got your 
friend, and we are all safe !” 

The two men now made another great effort, pulled the 
ark swiftly to the grapnel, tripped it, and when the scow 
had shot some distance, and lost its way, they let the 
anchor drop again; then, for the first time since their 
meeting, they ceased their efforts. As the floating house 
now lay several hundred feet from the shore, and offered a 
complete protection again.st bullets, there was no longer any 
danger, or any motive for immeiliate exertion. 

The manner in which the two friends now recognised 
each other w.as highly characteristic. dhingachgook, a 
noble, tall, handsome, and athletic young Iiniiaii warrior, 
first examined his rifle with care, opening the pan. to 
make sure the priming w'as not wet ; and assured of this 
important fact, he next cast furtive but observant glances 
around him, at the strtinge habitation, and at the two girls; 
still he spoke not, and most of all, did he avoiil the be¬ 
trayal of a womanish curiosity by asking questions. 

“.fudith and Hetty,” said Deerslayer, with an un¬ 
taught, natural courtesy, “ this is the Mohican chief of 
whom you've heard me speak ; Chingachgook, as he is 
called, which signifies the llig Sarpent; so named for his 
wisdom, and prudence, and cunning, and my ’arlicst and 
latest friend. I know’d it must be he, by the hawk's 
feather over the left ear, most other warriors wearing 'em 
on the war-lock.” 

As Deerslayer ceased speaking, he laughed heartily, 
excited more perhaps by the delight of having got his 
friend safe at his side, under circumstances so trying, than 
by any conceit that happened to cross his fancy, and exhi¬ 
biting this outbreaking of feeling in a manner a little re¬ 
markable, since his merriment was*not accompanied by any 
noise. Although (Ihingachgook both understood and s|)okc 
English, he was unwilling to communicate his thoughts in 
it, like most Indians; and when he had met Judith’s 
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cordial shake of the hand, and Hetty’s milder salute, in 
the courteous manner which became a chief, he turned away, 
api)arently to await the moment when it might suit his 
friend to enter into an explanation of his future intentions, 
and to give a narrative of what had jtassed since their 
separation. The other understood his meaning, and dis¬ 
covered his own mode of reasoning in the matter by ad¬ 
dressing the girls. 

“ Tliis wind will soon die away altogether, now the sun 
is down,” said he, “ and there is no need of rowing ag’in 
it. In half an hour or so it will either he a flat calm, or 
the air will come off from the south shore, when we will 
begin our journey back ag’in to the castle; in the mean 
while, the Delaware and 1 will talk over matters, and get 
correct idees of each other’s notions consarning the course 
we ought to take.” 

No one opposed this proposition, and the girls withdrew 
into the cabiti to ]>repare the evening meal, while the two 
young men took their seats oti the head of the scow, and 
began to converse. 'J'he dialogue was in the language of 
the Delawares. As that dialect, however, is hut little 
utiderstood, even by the learned, we shall, not only on this, 
but on all subsequent occasions, render such parts as it 
may he necessary to give closely, into liberal English; 
preserving, as far as possible, the idioms and peculiarities 
of the respective s])eakcrs, by way of presenting the lec¬ 
tures in the most graphic forms to tlie minds of the 
readers. 

ft is unnecessary to enter into the details first related by 
Deerslayer, who gave a brief narrative of the facts that are 
already familiar to those who have re.a<l our pages. In 
relating these events, however, it may be well to say that 
the speaker touched only on the outlines, abstaining from 
saying any thing about his encounter with, and victory 
over the Iroquois, as well as to his own exertions in behalf 
of the deserted young women. When Deerslayer ended, 
the Delaware took up th^narrative in turn, speaking seii- 
tentiously, and with great dignity. His account was both 
clear and short, nor was it embellished by any accidents 
that did not directly concern the history of his departure 
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from the villages of his people, and his arrival in the valley 
of the Susquehannah. On reaching the latter, which was 
at a point only half a mile south of the outlet, he had soon 
struck a trail, which gave him notice of the probable 
vicinity of enemies. Being prepared for such an occur¬ 
rence, the object of the expedition calling him directly into 
the neighbourhood of the party of Iroquois known to be 
out, he considered the discovery as fortunate, rather than 
the reverse, and took the usual precautions to turn it to 
account. First following the river to its source, and ascer¬ 
taining the position of the rock, he met another trail, and 
had actually been hovering for hours on the flanks of his 
enemies, watching equally for an opportunity to meet his 
mistress, and to take a scalp; and it may be questioned 
which he most ardently desired. He kept near the lake, 
and occasionally he ventured to some spot where he couhl 
get a view of what was passing on its surface. The ark 
had been seen and watched, from the moment it hove in 
sight, though the young chief was necessarily ignorant that 
it was to be the instrument of effecting the de.sired junc¬ 
ture with his friend. The uncertainty of its movements, 
and the fact that it was unquestionably managed by white 
men, led him to conjecture the truth, however, and he held 
himself in readiness to get on board whenever a suitable 
occasion might offer. As the sun drew near the horizon 
he repaired to the rock, where, on emerging from the 
forest, he was gratified in finding the ark lying apparently 
in readiness to receive him. The manner of his appear¬ 
ance, and of his entrance into the craft, is known. 

Although Chingachgook had been closely watching his 
enemies for hours, their sudden and close pursuit, as he 
reached the scow, was as much a matter of surprise to 
himself, as it had been to his friend. He could only 
account for it, by the fact of their being more numerous 
than he had at first supposed, and by their having out- 
parties of the existence of which he was ignorant. Their 
regular and permanent encamptnent, if the word perma¬ 
nent can be applied to the residence of a party that in¬ 
tended to remain out, in all probability, but a few weeks, 
was not far from the spot where Hutter and Hurry had 
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fallen into their hands, and, as a matter of course, near a 
spring. 

“ Well, Sarpent,” asked Deerslayer, when the other had 
ended his brief but spirited narrative, “Well, Sarpent, as 
you’ve been scouting around these Mingos, have you any 
thing to tell us of their captt/ves; the father of these young 
women, and another, who, I somewhat conclude, is the 
lovyer of one of ’em.” 

“ Chingachgook has seen them. An old man, and a 
young warrior—the falling hemlock and the tall pine.” 

“You're not so much out, Delaware; you’re not so 
much out. Old Ilutter is decaying of a sartainty, though 
many solid blocks might be hewn out of his trunk yet: 
and, as for Hurry Harry, so far as height, and strength, 
and comeliness go, he may be called the pride of the 
human forest. AYere the men bound, or, in any manner 
suffering torture.'' 1 ask on account of the young women; 
who, 1 dare to say, would be glad to know.” 

“ It is not so, Deerslayer. The Mingos are too many 
to cage their game. Some watch ; some sleep ; some 
scout; some hunt. The pale-faces are treated like brothers 
to-day ; to-morrow they will lose their scalps.” 

“ Yes, that’s red natur’, and must be submitted to! 
Judith and Hetty, here's comforting tidings for you, the 
Delaware telling me that neither your father nor Hurry 
Harry is in suff'ering; but, bating the loss of lilterty, as 
well off as we are ourselves. Of course they are kept in 
the camp; otherwise tliey do much as they please.” 

“ I rejoice to hear this, Deerslayer,” returned Judith, 
“ and now we are joineti by your friend, I make no man¬ 
ner of question that we shall find an opportunity to ransom 
the prisoners. If there are any women in the camp, I 
have articles of dress that will catch their eyes; and, 
should the worst come to the worst, we can open the good 
chest, which, I think, will be found to hold things that 
may tempt the chiefs.” 

“ Judith,” said the yofing man, looking up at her with 
a smile, and an expression of earnest curiosity, that, spite 
of the growing obscurity, did not escape the watchful 
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looks of the girl, “ can you find it in your heart to part 
with your own finery to release prisoners ; even though 
one be your own father, and the other is your sworn suitor 
and lovyer ? ” 

The flush on the face of the girl arose in part from 
resentment, but more perhaps from a gentler and novel 
feeling, that, with the eapricious waywardness of taste, 
had been rapidly rendering her more sensitive to the good 
opinion of the youth who questioned her, than to that 
of any other person. Suppressing the angry sensation, 
with instinctive quickness, she answered with a readiness 
and truth that caused her sister to draw near to listen, 
though the obtuse intellect of the latter was far from com¬ 
prehending the workings of a heart as treacherous, as un¬ 
certain, and as impetuous in its feelings, as that of the 
spoiled and flattered beauty. 

“ Deerslayer,” answered Judith, after a moment's pause, 
“ I shall be honest with you. I confess, that the time 7i«.v 
been when what you call finery was to me the dearest 
thing on earth ; but I begin to feel differently. Though 
Hurry Harry is naught to me, nor ever can be, I would 
give all I own to set him free. If 1 would do this for 
blustering talking Hurry, who has nothing but good looks 
to recommend him, you may judge what I would do for 
my own father.” 

“ This sounds well, and is according to woman’s gifts. 
Ah’s me 1 'J'he same feelin’s is to be found among the 
young women of the Delawares. I’ve known ’em, often 
and often, sacrifice their vanity to their hearts. ’’I'is as it 
should be—’tis as as it should Ik', I suppose, in both 
colours. Woman was created for the feelin’s, and is pretty 
much ruled by feelin’.” 

“ Would the savages let father go, if Judith and 1 gave 
them all our best things.^” demanded Hetty, in her inno¬ 
cent mild manner. 

“Their women might interfere, good Hetty; yes, 
their women might interfere with such an ind in view. 
But tell me, Sarpent, how is it as to squaws among the 
knaves; have they many of their own women in the 
camp ? ” 
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The Delaware heard and understood all that passed; 
though with Indian gravity and finesse he had sat, with 
averted face, seemingly inattentive to a discourse in which 
he had no direct concern. Thus appealed to, however, he 
answered his friend in his ordinary sententious manner. 
“ Six,” he said, holding up all the fingers of one hand, 
and the thumb of the other; “ besides thu." The last 
number denoted his betrothed; whom, with the poetry 
and truth of nature, he described by laying his hand on 
his own heart. 

“ Did you see her, chief — did you get a glimpse of 
her pleasant countenance, or come close enough to her ear 
to sing in it the song she loves so well ” 

“ No, Deerslayer—the trees were too m.itiy, and leaves 
covered their boughs like clouds hiding the heavens in a 
storm. Hut,” and the young warrior turned his dark face 
towards his friend with a smile on it that illuminated its 
ficrce.looking paint, and naturally stern lineaments, with a 
bright gleam of human feeling, “ t'hingachgook heard the 
laugh of IV'ah-ta !-A\’al» ; he knew it from the laugh of the 
women of the Iroquois. It sounded in his ears like the 
chirp of the wren.” 

“ Ay, trust a lovyer’s ear for that; and a Delaware’s 
ear for all sounds that are ever heard in the woods. I 
know not why it is so, Judith, but when young men — 
and 1 dares to say it may be all the same with young 
women to — but when they get to have kind feelin’s 
towards each other, it’s wonderful how j)leasant the laugh 
or the speech becomes to the other ])erson.’’ 

“ And tfou, Deerslayer,” said Judith quickly, and with 
more sensibility than marked her usually light and 
thoughtless manner; ” have you never felt how pleasant it 
is to listen to tlie laugh of the girl you love ’’ 

“ Lord bless you, gal!—why I’ve never lived enough 
among my own colour to drop into these sort of feelin’s— 
no, never I 1 dares to sly, they are nat'ral and right; but 
to me there’s no music so Sweet as the sighing of the wind 
in the tree tops, and the rip|ding of a stream from a full, 
sparkling, native fountain of pure fresh water ; unless. 
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indeed,” he continued, dropping his head for an instant in 
a thoughtful manner; “unless, indeed, it be the open 
mouth of a sartain hound, when I'm on the tract of a fat 
buck. As for unsartain dogs, 1 care little for their cries, 
seein’ they are as likely to speak when the deer is not in 
sight, as when it is.” 

Judith walked slowly and pensively away, nor was there 
any of her ordinary calculating coquetry, in the light tre¬ 
mulous sigh that, unconsciously to herself, arose to her 
lips. On the other hand, Hetty listened with guileless 
attention; though it struck her simple mind as singular, 
that the young man should prefer the melody of the 
woods, to the songs of girls, or even to the laugh of inno¬ 
cence and joy. Accustomed, however, to defer in most 
things to her sister, she soon followetl Judith into the 
cabin, where she took a seat, and remained pondering in¬ 
tensely over some occurrence, or resolution, or opinion, 
which was a secret to all hut herself. Left alone. Deer- 
slayer and his friend resumed their discourse. 

“ Has the young pale-face hunter Ix'en long on this 
lake.^” demanded the Delaware, after courteously waiting 
for the other to speak first. 

“ Only since yesterday noon, Sarpent; though that has 
been long enough to see and do much.” 

The gaze which the Indian fastened on his companion 
was so keen, that it seemed to mock the gathering dark¬ 
ness of the night. As the other furtively returned his 
look, he saw the two black eyes glistening on him, like 
the balls of the panther, or those of the jtenned wolf. He 
understood the meaning of this glowing gaze, and anstvered 
evasively, as he fancied would best become the modesty of 
a white man's gifts. “ 'Tis as you suspect, Sarpent; yes, 
’tis somewhat that-a-way. 1 hm'K fell in with the inimy, 
and I suppose it may he said I’ve fou’t them too.” 

An exclamation of delight and exultation escaped the 
Indian; and then, laying his hand <'agerly on the arm of 
Ills friend, he asked if there wert- any scalj)s taken. 

“ That I mil maintain, in the face of all the Delaware 
tribe, old Tamenund, and your father, the great Uncas, as 
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well as the rest, is ag’in white gifts ! My scalp is on my 
head, as you can see, Sarpetit, and that was the only scalp 
that was in danger, when one side was altogether Christian 
and white.” 

“ Did no warrior fall ? — Deerslayer did not get his 
name by being slow of sight or clumsy with the rifle ! ” 

“ In that particular, chief, you’re nearer reason, and 
therefore nearer being right. 1 may say one Mingo fell.” 

“ A chief.''” demanded the other, with startling vehe¬ 
mence. 

“ Nay, that’s more than I know, or can say. He was 
arthil, and treacherous, and stout-hearted, and may well 
have gained popularity enough with his people to be named 
to that rank. 'J'he man fou’t well, though his eye wasn’t 
quick enough for one who had had his schooling in your 
company, Delaware.” 

“ My brother and friend struck the body.?” 

“ ’I’hat was uncalled for, seeing that the Mingo died in 
my arms. 'I'he truth may as well be said, at once ; he 
fou’t like a man of red gifts, and 1 fou’t like a man with 
gifts of my own colour. God gave me the victory; I 
couldn’t fly in the face of his providence by forgetting my 
birth and natur’. AV’hite he made me, and white 1 must 
live and die.” 

Good ! Deerslayer is a pale-face, and has pale-face 
hands. A Delaware will look for the scalp, and hang it 
on a pole, and sing a song in his honour, when we go back 
to our people. ’I’lie honour belongs to the tribe; it must 
not be lost.” 

‘‘ This is easy talking, but ’twill not be as easy doing. 
The Mingo’s body is in the h.ands of his fri’nds, and no 
doubt is hid in some hole, where Delaware cunning will 
never be able to get at the scalp.” 

The young man then gave his friend a succinct account 
of the event of the morning, concealing nothing of any 
moment, and yet touchilg on every thing modestly, .and 
with a careful attention OTvevoid the Indian habit of boast¬ 
ing. Chingachgook again expressed his satisfaction at 
the honour won by his friend, and then both arose, the hour 
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having arrived when it became prudent to move the ark 
further from the land. 

It was now quite dark ; the heavens having become 
clouded, and the stars hid. The north wind had ceased, 
as was usual, with the setting of the sun, and a light air 
arose from the south. This change favouring the design of 
Deerslayer, he lifted his grapnel, and the scow immediately 
and quite perceptibly began to drift more into the lake. 
The sail was set, when the motion of the craft increased to 
a rate not much less than two miles in the hour. As this 
superseded the necessity of rowing— an occupation tliat an 
Indian would not be likely to desire — Deerslayer, (Ihin- 
gachgook, and Judith seated themselves in the stern of the 
scow, where the fiist governed its movements by holding 
the oar. Here they discoursed on their future movements, 
and on the means to be used to effect the liberation of their 
friends. ■ 

In this dialogue Judith held a material part; the Dela¬ 
ware readily understanding all she said, while his own re¬ 
marks, which were few and pithy, were occasionally ren¬ 
dered into English by his friend. Judith rose greatly in 
the estimation of her com))anion, in the half hour which 
followed. Prompt of resolution, and firm of purpose, her 
suggestions partook of her spirit and sagacity, both of 
which were of a character to find favour with men of the 
frontier. The events that had occurred since their meet¬ 
ing as well as her isolated and dependent situation, induced 
tlie girl to feel towards Deerslayer like the fi iend of a year, 
instead of an acquaintance of a day ; and so completely 
liad she been won by his guileless truth of character and of 
feeling — pure novelties in our sex, as respected her own 
experience—that his peculiarities had excited her curiosity, 
and created a confidence that had never been awakened, by 
any other man. Hitherto she had been compelled to stand 
on the defensive in her intercourse with men — with what 
success was best known to herself; but here had she been 
suddenly thrown into the society-, and under the protection 
of a youth, who evidently as little contemplated evil to¬ 
wards herself, as if he had been her brother. 'I’he fresh¬ 
ness of his integrity, the poetry and truth of his feelings. 
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and even the quaintness of his forms of speech, all had 
their influence, and aided in awakening an interest as pure 
as it was sudden and deep. Hurry’s fine face and manly 
form had never compensated for his boisterous and vulgar 
turn ; and her intercourse with the officers had prepared 
her to make comparisons under which even his great na¬ 
tural advantages suffered. But this very intercourse with 
the officers who occasionally came upon the lake to fish and 
hunt, had an effect in producing her present sentiments 
towards the young stranger. With them, while her vanity 
had been gratified, and%er self-love strongly awakened, 
she had many causes deeply to regret the acquaintance — 
if not to mourn over it, in secret sorrow — for it was im¬ 
possible for one of her quick intellect not to perceive how 
hollow was the association between superior and inferior, 
and that she was regarded as the playtliing of an idle 
hour, rather than as an equal and a friend, by even the 
best intentioned and least designing of her scarlet-clad 
admirers. Hecrslayer, on the other hand, had a window in 
his breast, through which the light of his honesty was ever 
shining ; and even his indifference to charms that so rarely 
failed to produce a sensation, piqued the pride of the girl, 
and gave him an interest that another, seemingly more 
favoured by nature, might have failed to excite. 

In this manner half an hour passed, during which time 
the ark had lieen slowly stealing over the water, the dark¬ 
ness thickening around it; though it was easy to see that 
the gloom of the forest at the southern end of the lake, 
was becoming distant, while the mountains which lined tlie 
sides of the beautiful basin were overshadowing it, nearly 
from side to side. Theie was, indeed, a narrow stripe of 
water in the centre of the lake, where the dim light that 
was still slied from the heavens fell upon its surface, in a 
line extending north and south; and along this faint track 
— a sort of inverted milky-way, in which the obscurity 
was not quite as dense ■'1« in other places — the scow held 
her course, he who steerfil well-knowing that it led in the 
direction he wished to go. The reader is not to suppose, 
however, that any difficulty could exist as to the course. 
This would have been determined by that of the air, had 
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it not been possible to distinguish the mountains, as well 
as by the dim opening to the south which marked the 
position of the valley in that quarter, above the plain of 
tall trees by a sort of lessened obscurity; the difference 
between the darkness of the forest, and that of the night, 
as seen only in the air. The peculiarities at length caught 
the attention of Judith and the Ueerslayer, and the con¬ 
versation ceased, to allow each to gaze at the solemn still¬ 
ness and deep repose of nature. 

“ ’Tis a gloomy night,” observed the girl, after a pause 
of several minutes. “ I hope w^may be able to find the 
castle.” 

“ Little fear of our missing tJiat, if we keep this path 
in the middle of the lake,” returned the young man. 
“ Natur’ has made us a road here, and, dim as it is, there’ll 
be little difficulty in following it.” 

“ Do you hear nothing, Decrslayer? It seemed as if 
the water was stirring quite near us ! ” 

“ Sartainly something did move the water, oncominon 
like; it must have been a fish. Them creatur’s prey upon 
each other like men, and animals on the land ; one has 
leaped into the air, and fallen back hard into his own ele¬ 
ment. ’Tis of little use, Judith, for any to strive to get 
out of their elements, since it’s natur’ to stay in ’em ; and 
natur’ will have its way. Ha ! that sounds like a paddle, 
used with more than common caution ! ” 

At this moment, the Delaware bent forward, and pointed 
significantly into the boundary of gloom, as if some object 
had suddenly caught his eye. Both Decrslayer and Judith 
followed the direction of his gesture, and each got a view 
of a canoe at the same instant. The glimpse of this start¬ 
ling neighbour was dim, and, to eyes less practised, it 
might have been uncertain ; though to those in the ark, 
the object was evidently a canoe with a single individual in 
it; the latter standing erect and paddling. How many lay 
concealed in its bottom of cours* could not be known. 
Flight, by means of oars, from a‘'bark canoe impelled by 
vigorous and skilful hands, was utterly impracticable, and 
each of the men seized his rifle in expectation of a conflict. 

“ I can easily bring down the paddler,” whispered Deer- 
slayer, “ but we'll first hail him, and ask his ar'nd.” Then 
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raising his voice, he continued in a solemn manner, “ Hold ! 
If you come nearer, I must fire, though contrary to my 
wishes ; and then sartain death will follow. Stop paddling, 
and answer! ” 

“ Fire, and slay a poor, defenceless girl,” returned a 
soft tremulous female voice, “ and God will never forgive 
you ! Go your way, Deerslayer, and let me go mine.” 

“ Hetty !’’ exclaimed the young man and Judith in a 
breath,; and the former sprang instantly to the spot where 
he had left the canoe they had been towing. It was gone, 
and he understood the whole affair. As for the fugitive, 
frightened at the menace, she ceased paddling, and re¬ 
mained dimly visible, resembling a spectral outline of a 
human form, standing on the water. At the next mo¬ 
ment, the sail was lowered, to prevent the ark from passing 
the spot where the canoe lay. This last expedient, how¬ 
ever, was not taken in time ; for the momentum of so 
heavy a craft, and the impulsion of the air, soon set her by ; 
bringing Hetty directly to windward, though still visible, 
as the change in the positions of the two boats now placed 
her in that species of milky-way which has been men¬ 
tioned. 

“ What can this mean, Judith ? ” demanded Deerslayer. 
Why has your sister taken the canoe and left us ? " 

“ You know she is feeble-minded, poor girl! and she 
has her own ideas of what ought to be done. She loves 
her father more than most children love their parents — 
and then —" 

“ Then, what, gal ? This is a trying moment ; one in 
which truth must lx* spoken ! ” 

tludith felt a generous and womaidy regret at betraying 
her sister, and she hesitated before she s]>oke again. But 
once more urged by Deerslayer, and conscious herself of all 
the risks the whole party was running by the indiscretion 
of Hetty, she could refrain no longer. 

“ Then I fear, poor _”eak-minded Hetty has not lx?en 
altogether able to see thdf vanity, and madness, and folly, 
that lie hid behind the han<l&)me face and fine form of 
Hurry Harry. She talks of him in her sleep, and some, 
times betrays the inclination in her waking moments.” 

I, 2 
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“ Yon think, Judith, that your sister is now bent on 
some mad scheme to serve her father and Hurry, whiclj 
will in all likelihood gi^'c them riptyles, the Mingos, the 
mastership of a canoe ? ” 

“ Such, 1 fear, will turn out to he the fact, Dcerslayer. 
Poor Hetty has hardly sufficient cunning to outwit a savage.” 

All this while the canoe, with the form of Hetty erect 
in one end of it, was dimly perceptible ; though the greater 
drift of the ark rendered it at each instant less and less dis¬ 
tinct. It was evident no time was to be lost, lest it should 
altogether disappear. The rifles were now laid aside as 
useless; and then the two men seized the oars, and began 
to sweep the head of the scow round in the direction of the 
canoe. Judith, accustomed to the office, flew to the other 
end of the ark, and placed herself at what might be called 
the helm. Hetty took the alarm at these preparations, 
which could not be made without noise, and started off 


like a bird that had been suddenly put up by the approach 
of unexpected danger. 

As Heerslayer and his companion rowed with the energy 
of those who felt the necessity of straining every nerve, 
and Hetty’s strength was impaired by nervous desire to 
escape, the chase would have quickly terminated in the 
capture of the fugitive, had not the girt made several short 
and unlooked-for deviations in her course. These turnings 
gave her time, and they had also the effect of gradually 
hringing both canoe and ark within the deeper gloom, east 
by the shadows from the hills. They also gradually in¬ 
creased the distance between the fugitive and her j)ursuers, 
until Judith called out to her companions to cease rowing, 
for she had eom])lctely lost sight of the canoe. 

IVhen this mortifying announcement was made, Hetty 
was actually so near as to understand every syllable her 
sister uttered ; though the latter had used the precaution of 


speaking as low as circumstanecs-would allow her to do, 
and to make herself heard. Het»’ stopped paddling at the 
same moment, and waited ihe^fesult with an impatience 


that was breathless, equally from her late exertions, and 
her desire to land. A dead silenc^immediately fell on the 


lake; during which the three in the ark were using their 
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senses lUfferently, in order to detect the position of the 
canoe. Judith leant forward to listen, in the hope of 
catcliing some sound tljat might betray the direction in 
which her sister was stealing away ; while her two com¬ 
panions brought their eyes as nearly as possible to a level 
with the water in order to detect any object that might be 
floating on its surface. All was vain, however, for neither 
sound nor sight rewarded their efforts. All this time, 
Hetty, who had not the cunning to sink into the canoe, 
stood erect, a finger pressed on her lips, gazing in the 
direction in which the voices had been heard, resembling a 
statue of profound and timid attention. Her ingenuity 
had barely sufficed to enable lier to seize the canoe, and to 
quit the ark, in the noiseless manner related ; and then it 
appeared to Ite momentarily exhausted. Even the doublings 
of the canoe had been as much the consequence of an un¬ 
certain hand, and of nervous agitation, as of any craftiness 
or calculation. 

The pause continued several minutes; during which 
Deerslayer and the Delaware conferred together in the lan¬ 
guage of the latter. Then the oars dipped again, and the 
ark moved away, rowing with as little noise as possible. 
It steeretl westward, a little southerly, or in the (lirection 
of the encampment of the enemy. Having reached a point, 
at no great distance from the shore, and where the ob¬ 
scurity was intense, on account of the proximity of the 
land, it lay there near an hour, in waiting for the expected 
approach of Hetty ; who, it was thought, would make the 
best of her way to that spot, as soon as she believed herself 
relieved from the danger of pursuit. No success rewarded 
this little blockade, however; neither appearance nor sound 
denoting the passage of the canoe. Disappointed at this 
failure, and conscious of the importance of getting j)osse.s- 
sion of the fortress, before it could be seized by the enemy, 
Deerslayer now took his way towards the castle, with the 
apprehension that all .'lis foresight in securing the canoes 
would be defeated by Uos unguarded and alarming move¬ 
ment on tlie part of the feeble-minded 11 etty. 
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But who in this wild wood 
May credit gi\e to cither cjc. or our 
From rocky procipjcc or hollow cave, 

*Mid»t the confused sound of rustling leaves. 

And crackling boughs, and cries ot nightly birds, 
lleturuing seeming answer! Joanna Baillib. 

Fear, as much as calculation, had induced Hetty to cease 
paddlinp;, when she found that her pursuers did not know 
in which direction to proceed. She remained stationary, 
until the ark had pulled in near the encampment, as has 
been related in the preceding cliapter ; when she resumed 
the paddle, and with cautious strokes made the best of her 
way towards the western shore. In order to avoid her 
pursuers, however, who, she rightly suspected, would soon 
be rowing along that shore themselves, the head of the 
canoe was ])ointed so far north, as to bring her to land on 
a point that thrust itself into the lake, at the distance of 
near a league from the outlet. Nor was this altogether the 
result of a desire to escajie ; for, feeble-minded as she was, 
Hetty flutter had a good deal of that instinctive caution 
which so often keeps those whom (iod has thus visite<l 
from harm. She was perfectly aware of the importance of 
keeping the canoes from falling into the hands of tlie 
Iroquois ; and long familiarity with the lake had suggested 
one of the simplest expedients by which this great object 
could be rendered compatible witli her own ])urpose. 

'fhe point in question was the first projection that offered 
on that side of the lake, wliere a canoe, if set adrift with 
a southerly air, would float clear of tlic laud, and where it 
would he no great violation of probabilities to suppose it 
might even hit the castle ; the latter lying above it, almost 
in a direct line with the wind. Such tlicn was Hetty’s 
intention ; and she landed on the el,tremity of the gravelly 
point, beneath an overhanging oaR^'with the ex|)Tess inten¬ 
tion of shoving the canoe off from the shore, in order that 
it might drift up towards her father’s insulated abode. 
She knew, too, from the logs that occasion.'illy floated about 
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the lake, that did it miss the castle and its appendages, 
that the wind would be likely to change before the canoe 
could reach the northern extremity of the lake, and that 
Deerslayer might have an opportunity of regaining it in 
the morning, when no doubt he would be earnestly sweep¬ 
ing the surface of the water, and the whole of its wooded 
shores with the glass. In all this, too, Hetty was less 
governed by any chain of reasoning than by her habits; 
the latter often supplying the defects of mind, in human 
beings, as they perform the same office for animals of the 
inferior classes. 

The girl was quite an hour finding her way to the 
point; the distance and the obscurity equally detaining 
ber ; but she was no sooner on the gravelly beach, than 
she prepared to set the canoe adrift in the manner men¬ 
tioned. IThile in the act of pushing it from her, she heard 
low voices, that seemed to come from among the trees 
behind her. Startled at this unexpected danger, Hetty was 
on the point of springing into the canoe again, in order to 
seek safety in flight, when she thought she recognised the 
tones of Judith’s melodious voice. Bending forward, so as 
to catch the sounds more directly, they evidently came 
from the water ; and then she understood that the ark was 
approaching from the south, and so close in with the 
western shore as necessarily to cause it to pass the point, 
within twenty yards of the spot where she stood. Here, 
then, was all she could desire ; the canoe was shoved off 
into the lake, leaving its late occupant alone on the narrow 
strand. 

When this act of self-devotion was performed, Hetty 
did not retire. 'I’he foliage of the overhanging trees and 
bushes would have almost concealed her person, had there 
been light; but in that obscurity it was utterly impossible 
to discover any object thus shaded, at the distance of a few 
feet Flight, too, was perfectly easy, as twenty steps would 
effectually bury ber ii,’ the forest. She remained, there¬ 
fore, watching with intwise anxiety the result of her exjie- 
dient, intending to call the attention of the others to the 
canoe with her voice, should they appear to pass without 
observing it. The ark approached under its sail again ; 

Ii 4 
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Deerslayer standing in its bow, with Judith near him, and 
the Delaware at the helm. It would seem that, in the bay 
below, it had got too close to the shore, in the lingering 
hope of intercepting Hetty ; for, as it came nearer, the 
latter distinctly heard the directions that the young man 
forward gave to his companion in order to clear the 
point. 

“ Lay her head more off the shore, Delaware,” said 
Deerslayer, for the third time, speaking in English, that 
his fair companion might understand his words; “ lay her 
head well off shore. We have got embayed here, and 
needs keep the most clear of the trees. Judith, there’s a 
canoe! ” 

The last words were uttered with great earnestness, and 
Deerslayer’s hand was on his ride ere they were fairly out 
of his mouth. But the truth flashed on the mind of the 
quick-witted girl, and she instantly told her companion 
that the boat miist be that in which her sister had fled. 

“ Keep the scow straight, Delaware; steer as straight as 
your bullet flies when sent ag’in a buck ; there—1 have it.” 

'I’he canoe was seized, and immediately secured again to 
the side of the ark. At the next moment the sail was 
lowered, and the motion of the ark arrested by means of 
the oars. 

“ Hetty !” called out .ludith, concern, even afiection 
Ijetraying itself in her tones; “are you within hearing, 
sister — for God’s sake answer, and let me hear the sound 
of your voice again ! Hetty ! — dear Hetty ! ” 

“ Tin here, Judith—here, on the shore, where it will 
be useless to follow me ; as 1 will hide in the woods.” 

“ Oh ! Hetty, what is’t you do ! llemember ’tis drawing 
near midnight, and that the woods arc filled with savages 
and wild beasts !" 

“ Neither will harm a poor half-witted girl, Judith. 
God is as much with me, here, as he would be in the ark, 
or in the hut. I am going to lu^lp my father and poor 
Hurry Harry ; who will be tortui^d and slain, unless some 
one cares for them.” 

“ We all care for them, and intend to-morrow to send 
them a flag of truce, to buy their ransom. Come back. 
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thc'ii, sister ; trust to us, who have better heads than you, 
aiid who will do all we can for father.”, 

“ I know your head is better than mine, Judith, for 
mine is very weak, to be sure; but I^must go to father 
and ])Oor Hurry. Do you and Deerslayer keep the castle, 
sister ; leave mt in the liands of God." 

“ God is with us all, Hetty — in the castle, or on the 
shore—father as well as ourselves ; and it is sinful not to 
trust to his goodness. You can do nothing in the dark; 
will lose your way in the forest, and perish for want of 
food." 

“ God will not let that happen to a poor child that goes 
to serve her father, sister. I must try and find the 
savages," 

“ (.'ome back for this night only; in the morning, we 
will put you ashore, and leave you to do as you may think 
right.” 

'■ \’oi. raj/ so, Judith, and you t/iiiik so; but you 
would not. Your heart would soften, and you’d see toma¬ 
hawks and scalping-knives in the air. Besides, I’ve got 
a thing to tell the Indian chief, that will answer all our 
wishes; and I’m afraid I may forget it, if 1 don’t tell it to 
him at once. You’ll see that he will let father go as soon 
as lie hears it.” 

“ Poor Hetty! dV''hat can tyott say to a ferocious savage, 
that will Ik- likely to change his bloody purpose.^” 

“ 'fhat which will frighten him, and make him let 
father g^” returned tlie simple-minded girl, positively. 

'^’oil’ll see, sister: you’ll see, how soon it will bring him 
to, like a gentle child.’’ 

” M'ill you tell me, Hetty, what you intend to say ?’’ 
asked Deerslayer; “ I know the savages well, and can 
•iirm some idee how far fair words will be likely, or not, 
!) work on their bloody natur’s. If it’s not suited to the 
gifts of a red-skin, ’twill be of no use ; for reason goes by 
g fts, as well as conduct. ’ 

‘ VYell, then," answered Hetty, dropping her voice to a 
law confidential tone ; for the stillness of the night and 
the nearness of the ark permitted her to do this, and still 
to be heard. “ AVell, then, Deerslayer, as you seem a 
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good and honest young man, I will tell you. I mean not 
to say a word to any of the savages, until I get face to 
face with their head chief, let tlicm plague me with as 
many questions as they please; no—I’ll answer none of 
them, unless it be to tell them to lead me to their wisest 
man. Tlien, Deerslayer, I’ll tell him that God will not 
forgive murder, and thefts; and that if father and Hurry 
did go after the scalps of the Iroquois, he must return 
good for evil, for so the Bible commands, else he will go 
into everlasting punishment. When he bears this, and 
feels it to be true, as feel it ho must, how long will it be 
before he sends father, and Hurry, and me, to the shore, 
opposite the castle ; telling us all three to go our way in 
peace ? ” 

The last question was put in a triumphant manner; and 
then the simple-minded girl laughed at the impression she 
never doubted that her ])roject had made on her auditors. 
Deerslayer was dumb-founded at this proof of guileless 
feebleness of mind ; but Judith had suddenly bethought 
her of a means of counteracting this wild project, by acting 
on the very feelings that had given it birth. AVithout 
adverting to the closing question, or the laugh, therefore, 
she hurriedly called to her sister by name, as one suddenly 
impressed with the im))ortance of what she had to say. 
But no answer was given to the call. 

By the snapping of twigs, and the rustling of leaves, 
Hetty had evidently quitted the shore, and was already 
burying herself in the forest. "I'o follow would have been 
bootless, since the darkness, as well as the dense cover that 
the woods everywhere afforded, would have rendered her 
capture next to impossible; and there was also the never- 
ceasing danger of falling into the hands of their enemies. 
After a .short and melancholy discussion, therefore, the 
sail was again set, and the ark pursued its course towards 
its habitual moorings ; Dt^erslayer silently felicitating him¬ 
self on the recovery of the canoe, and brooding over his 
plans for the morrow. The winfl rose as the party quitted 
the point, and in less than an hour they reached the castle. 
Here all was found, as it had been left; and the reverse 
of the ceremonies had to be taken, in entering the building 
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that had been used on quitting it. Judith occupied a 
solitary bed that night, bedewing the pillow with her tears 
as she thought of the innocent and hitherto neglected crea¬ 
ture, who had been her companion from childhood ; and 
bitter regrets came over her mind, from more causes tlian 
one, as the weary hours passed away, making it nearly 
morning before she lost her recollection in sleep. Deer- 
slayer and the Delaware took their rest in tlie ark, where 
we shall leave them enjoying the deep sleep of the honest, 
the healthful, and fearles.s, to return to the girl we have 
last seen in the midst of the forest. 

AVhen Hetty left the shore, she took her way unhesi¬ 
tatingly into the woods, with a nervous apprehension of 
being followed. Luckily, this course was the best she 
could have bit on to effect her own purpose, since it was 
the only one that led her from the point. The night was 
so intensely dark, beneath the branches of the trees, that 
her progress was very slow, and the direction she went 
altogether a matter of chance, after the first few yards. 
The formation of the ground, however, did not permit her 
to deviate far from the lino in which she desired to pro¬ 
ceed. On one hand, it was soon hounded by the acclivity 
of the hill ; while the lake, on the other, served as a guide. 
For two hours did this single-hearted and simple-minded 
girl toil through the mazes of the forest ; sometimes finding 
herself on the brow of the bank that bounded the water, 
and at others struggling up an ascent which warned her to 
go no farther in that direction, since it necessarily ran at 
right angles to the course on which she wished to proceed. 
Her feet often slid front beneath her, and she got many 
falls, though none to do her injury; but, by the end of the 
period mentioned, she had Irecome so weary as to want 
strength to go any farther. Uest was indispensable ; and 
she set about preparing a bed, with the readiness and cool¬ 
ness of one to whom the wilderness preseirted no unneces¬ 
sary terrors. She knew that wild beasts roamed through 
all the adjacent forests, but animals that preyed oii the 
human species were rare, and of dangerous serpents there 
were literally none. These facts had been taught her by 
her father; and whatever her feeble mind received at all. 
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it received so confidingly as to leave her no uneasiness 
from any doubts or scepticism. To her the sublimity of 
the solitude in which she was placed was soothing rather 
than appalling, and she gathered a bed of leaves, with as 
much indifference to the circumstances that would have 
driven the thoughts of sleep entirely from the minds of 
most of her sex, as if she had been preparing her place of 
nightly rest, l)eneath the paternal roof. 

As soon as Hetty had collected a sufficient number of 
the dried leaves to protect her person from the damps of 
the ground, she kneeled beside the humble pile, clasped 
her raised hands in an attitude of deep devotion, and in a 
soft, low, but audible voice, repeated the Lord’s prayer. 
This was followed by those simple and devout verses, so 
familiar to children, in which she recommended her soul to 
God should it be called away to another state of existence 
before the return of morning. This duty done, she lay 
down and disposed herself to sleep. The attire of the 
girl, though suited to the season, was sufficiently warm for 
all ordinary purposes; but the forest is ever cool, and the 
nights of that elevated region of country have always a 
freshness about them that renders elolhing more necessary 
than is commonly the ease in the summers of a low 
latitude. This had been foreseen by Hetty, who had 
brought with her a coarse heavy mantle, which, when laid 
over her body, answered all the useful purposes of a 
blanket. Thus protected, she dropped asleep in a few 
minutes, as tranquilly as if watched over by the guardian 
care of that mother, who had so recently been taken from 
her for ever—affording in this particular, a most striking 
contrast between her own humble couch and the sleepless 
pillow of her sister. 

Hour passed after hour, in a tranquillity as undisturbed 
and a rest as sweet as if angels expressly commissioned for 
that object watched around the bed of Hetty Hutter. Not 
once did her soft eyes open, until the grey of the dawn 
came struggling through the tops of the trees, falling on 
their lids, and, united to the freshness of a summer’s 
morning, giving the usual summons to awake. Ordinarily, 
Hetty was up before the rays of the sun tipped the sum- 
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mits of the mountains; but on this occasion, her fatigue 
had been so great, and her rest was so profound, that the 
customary warnings failed of their effect The girl mur¬ 
mured in her sleep, threw an arm forward, smiled as gently 
as an infant in its cradle, hut still slumbered. In making 
this unconscious gesture, her hand fell on some object that 
was warm, and in the half unconscious state in which she 
lay, she connected the circumstance with her habits. At 
the next moment a rude attack was made on her side, as if 
a rooting animal were thrusting its snout beneath, with a 
desire to force her position ; and then, uttering the name 
of “ Judith,” she awoke. As the startled girl arose to a 
sitting attitude, she perceived that some dark object sprang 
from her, scattering the leaves and snapping the fallen 
twigs in its haste. Opening her eyes, and recovering from 
the first confusion and astonishment of her situation, Hetty 
perceived a cub of the common American brown bear, 
balancing itself on its hinder legs, and still looking towards 
her as if doubtful whether it would be safe to trust itself 
near her person again. The first impulse of Hetty, who 
had been mistress of several of these cubs, was to run and 
seize the little creature as a prize, but a loud growl warned 
her of the danger of such a procedure. Recoiling a few 
steps, the girl looked hurriedly round, and perceived the 
dam watching her movements, with fiery eyes, at no great 
distance. A hollow tree, that had once been the home of 
bees, having recently fallen, the mother, with two more 
cubs, was feasting on the dainty food that this accident had 
placed within her reach ; while the first kept a jealous eye 
on the situation of its truant and reckless young. 

It would exceed all the means of human knowledge to 
pretend to analyze the influences that govern the acts of the 
lower animals. t)n this occasion, the dam, though pro¬ 
verbially fierce when its young is thought to Ite in danger, 
manifested no intention to attack the girl. It (juitted the 
honey, and advanced to a place within twenty feet of her, 
where it raised itself on its hinder legs, ancl balanced its 
body in a sort of angry, growling discontent, but ap¬ 
proached no nearer. Happily, Hetty did not fly. On the 
contrary, though not without terror, she knelt with her face 
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towards the animal, and with clasped hands and nplifted 
eyes, repeated the prayer of the previous night. This act 
of devotion was not the result of alarm ; but it was a duty 
she never neglected to perform before she slept, and when 
the return of consciousness awoke her to the business of 
the day. As the girl arose from her knees, the bear dropped 
on its feet again, and collecting its cubs around her, per¬ 
mitted them to draw their natural sustenance. Hetty was 
delighted with this proof of tenderness in an animal that 
has but a very indifferent reputation for the gentler feel¬ 
ings ; and as a cub would quit its mother to frisk and leap 
about in wantonness, she felt a strong desire again to catch 
it up in her arms, and play with it. Hut admonished by 
the growl, she had self-command sufficient not to put this 
dangerous project in execution; and, recollecting her errand 
among the hills, she tore herself away from the group, and 
proceeded on her course along the margin of the lake, of 
which she now caught glimpses again through the trees. 
To her surprise, though not to her alarm, the family of 
bears arose and followed her steps, keeping a short distance 
behind her ; apparently watching every movement, as if 
they had a near interest in all she did. 

In this manner, escorted by the dam and cubs, the girl 
proceeded nearly a mile, thrice the distance she had been 
able to achieve in the darkness, during the same period of 
time. She then reached a brook that had dug a channel 
for itself into the earth, and went brawling into the lake, 
between steep and high banks, covered with trees. Here, 
Hetty performed her ablutions; then drinking of the pure 
mountain-water, she went her way, refreshed and lighter 
of heart, still attended by her singular companions. Her 
course now lay along a broad and nearly level terrace, 
which stretched from the top of the bank that bounded the 
water, to a low acclivity that rose to a second and irregular 
platform above. This was at a part of the valley where 
the mountains ran obliquely, forming the commencement 
of a plain that spread between the hills, southward of the 
sheet of water. Hetty knew by this circumstance, that 
she was getting near to the encampment, and had she not, 
the bears would have given her warning of the vicinity of 
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human beings. Snuffing the air, the dam refused to follow 
any further, though the girl looked back and invited her to 
come by childish signs, and even by direct appeals made in 
her own sweet voice. It was while making her way slowly 
through some bushes in this manner, with averted face and 
eyes riveted on the itnmovable animals, that the girl sud¬ 
denly found her steps arrested by a human hand, that was 
laid lightly on her shoulder. 

“ Where go ” said a soft female voice, speaking hur¬ 
riedly, and in concern. “ Indian — red-man — savage — 
wicked warrior — that-a-way.” 

This unexpected salutation alarmed the girl no more 
than the presence of the fit'rce inhabitants of the woods. 
It took her a little by surprise, it is true, but she was in a 
measure prejjared for some such meeting; and the creature 
who stopped her, was as little likely to excite terror as any 
who ever appeared in the guise of an Indian. It was a 
girl, not much older than herself, whose smile was sunny 
as Judith's in her brightest moitients, whose voice was 
melody itself, and whose accents and manner had all the 
rebuked gentleness that characterizes the sex among a 
people who habitually treat their women as the attendants 
and servitors of the warriors. Beauty among the women 
of the .aboriginal Americans, before they have become ex¬ 
posed to the hardships of wives and mothers, is by no 
means uncommon. In this particular, the original owners 
of the country were not unlike their more civilized suc¬ 
cessors ; 7iature appearing to have bestowed that delicacy 
of mien and outline that forms so great a charm in the 
youthful female, but of which they are so early deprived; 
and that too, as much by the habits of domestic life, as 
from any other cause. 

The girl who had so suddenly arrested the steps of Hetty 
was dressed in a calico mantle, that effectually protected 
all the upper part of her person, while a short petticoat of 
blue cloth edged with gohl lace, that fell no lower than her 
knees, leggings of the same, and mocassins of deer-skin, 
completed her attire. Her hair fell in long dark braids 
down her shoulders and back, and was parted above a low 
smooth forehead, in a way to soften the expression of eyes 
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that were full of archness and natural feeling. Her face 
was oval, with delicate featiu-es; the teeth were even and 
white, while the mouth expressed a melancholy tenderness, 
as if it wore this peculiar meaning in intuitive perception 
of the fate of a being who was doomed from birth to en¬ 
dure a woman’s sufferings relieved by a woman’s aflfections. 
Her voice, as has been already intimated, was soft as the 
sighing of the night air, a characteristic of the females of 
her race, but which was so conspicuous in herself as to have 
procured for her the name of Wah-ta !-Wah ; which ren¬ 
dered into English, means Hist-oh !-IIist. 

In a word, this was the betrothed of Chingachgook ; 
who having succeeded in lulling their suspicions, was per¬ 
mitted to wander around the encampment of her ca])- 
tors. This indulgence was in accordance with the general 
policy of the red-man, who well knew, moreover, that her 
trail could have been followed in the event of flight. It 
will also be remembered that the Iroquois, or Hurons, as 
it would be better to call them, were entirely ignorant of 
the proximity of her lover j a fact, indeed, that she did not 
know herself. 

It is not easy to say which manifested the most self- 
possession at this unexpected meeting, the pale-face or the 
red-girl. But, though a little surprised, Wah- ta !-l\^ah 
was the most willing to speak, and far the readier in fore¬ 
seeing consequences, as well as in devising means to avert 
them. Her father, during her childhood, had been much 
employed as a warrior by the authorities of the colony ; and 
dwelling for several years near the forts, she had caught a 
knowledge of the English tongue, which she spoke in the 
usual abbreviated manner of an Indian, but fluently, and 
without any of the ordinary reluctance of her people. 

“ Al''here go?” repeated Wah-ta !-\Vah, returning the 
smile of Hetty, in her own gentle winning manner; “ w'wkvd 
warrior, that-a-way — t/ood warrior, far off.” 

“ What's your name ” asked Hetty, with the simplicity 
of a child. 

“ Wah-ta !-AVah. I no Mingo — good Delaware — 
Yengeese friend. Mingo very cruel, and love scalp for 
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blood —Delaware love him for honour. Come here, where 
no eyes." 

VV'ah-ta !-Wah now led her companion towards the lake, 
descendin'!; the bank so as to place its overhanging trees 
and bushes between them and any probable observers ; nor 
did she stop until they were both seated side by side, on a 
fallen log, one end of which actually lay buried in the 
water. 

“ Why you come for ? ” the young Indian then eagerly 
inquired ; “ where you come from ? ” 

Hetty told her tale in her own simple and truth-loving 
manner. She explained the situation of her father, and 
stated her desire to serve him, and if possible to jirocure his 
release. 

“ Why your fader come to Mingo camp in night?” 
asked the Indian girl, with a directness which, if not bor¬ 
rowed from the otlier, partook largely of its sincerity. “ He 
know it war-time, and he no boy ; lie no want beard —no 
want to be told Iroquois carry tomahawk, and knife, and 
rifle. Why he come night time, seize me. by hair, and try 
to scalp Delaware girl ? " 

“ You !'’ said Hetty, almost sickening with horror; “ did 
he seize you — did he try to scalp you ! " 

“ AYhy no? Delaware scalp sell for much as Mingo 
scalp. Governor no tell difference. Wicked t’ing for pale¬ 
face to scalp. No his gifts, as the good Deerslayer alway 
tell me.” 

“ And do you know the Deerslayer ?" said Hetty, 
colouring with delight and surprise, forgetting her regrets 
at the moment, in the influence of this new feeling. “ I 
know him too. He is now in the ark with Judith, and a 
Delaware, who is called the Hig Serpent. A bold and hand¬ 
some warrior is this Serpent, too ! ” 

Spite of the rich deep colour that nature had bestowed 
on the Indian Ix'auty, the tell-tale blooel deepened on her 
cheeks, until the blush gave new animation and intelligence 
to her jet-black eyes. Raising a finger in an attitude of 
warning, she dropped her voice, already so soft and sweet, 
nearly to a whisper, as she continued the discourse. 

“ Chingachgook !” returned.the Delaware gjrl, sighing 

M 
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out the harsh name, in sounds so softly guttural, as to cause 
it to reach the ear in melody. “ His father, Uncas — 
great chief of the Mahicanni — next to old Tamenund! 
More as warrior, not so much grey hair, and less at council- 
fire. Job know Serpent ? ” 

“ He joined us last evening, and was in the ark with me, 
for two or three hours before 1 left it. I’m afraid. Hist 
—” Hetty could not pronounce the Indian name of her 
new friend, but having heard Dcerslayer give her this 
familiar appellation, she used it without any of the cere¬ 
mony of civilised life; “ I’m afraid, Hist, he has come 
after scalps, as well as my poor father and Hurry 
Harry ! ” 

“ Why he shouldn’t, ha ? Chingachgook red warrior, 
very red — scalp make his honour — be sure he take 
him.” 

“ Then,” said Hetty, earnestly, “ he will be as wicked 
as any other, fiod will not pardon in a red man, what he 
will not pardon in a white man." 

“ No true," returned the Delaware girl, with a warmth 
that nearly amounted to passion ; “ no true, I tell you ! 
The Manitou smile and please when he see young warrior 
come back from the war path, with two, ten, hundred scalp 
on a pole! Chingachgook father take scalji, grandfather 
take scalp — all old chief take seal]); and Chingachgook 
take as many scalp as he can carry himself!’’ 

“ Then, Hist, his sleep of nights must be terrible to 
think of! No one can be cruel, and hope to be forgiven.” 

“ No cruel —plenty forgiven,” returned Wah-ta l-M'ah, 
stamping her little foot on the stony strand, and shaking 
her head in a way to show bow comj)letcly feminine feel¬ 
ing in one of its aspects had gotten the better of feminine 
feeling in another. “ 1 tell you, Serpent brave; he go 
Tiome this time with four, yes, two scalp.” 

“ And is that his errand here ? Did he really come all 
this distance across mountains and valley, rivers and lakes, 
to torment his fellow-creatures, and do so wicked a 
thing > ’’ 

This question at once appeased the growing ire of the 
half-olFended Indian beauty. It completely got the better 
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of the prejudices of education, and turned all her thoughts 
to a gentler and more feminine channel. At first she 
looked arounil her suspiciously, as if distrusting eaves¬ 
droppers ; then she gazed wistfully into the face of her 
attentive companion ; after which, this exhibition of girlish 
coquetry and womanly feeling terminated by her covering 
her face with both her hands, and laughing in a strain that 
might well be termed the melody of the woods. Dread 
of discovery, however, soon put a stop to this na'ine ex¬ 
hibition of feeling, and removing her hands, this creature 
of iiiipidscs gazed again wistfully into the face of her com¬ 
panion, as if inquiring how far she might trust a stranger 
with her secret. Although Hetty had no claim to her 
sister’s extraordinary beauty, many thought her counten¬ 
ance the most winning of the two. It expressed all the 
undisguised sincerity of her character, and it was totally 
free from any of the unpleasant physical accompaniments 
that so frequently attend mental imbecility. It is true 
that one accustomed to closer observation than common, 
might have detected the proofs of her feebleness of intel¬ 
lect in the language of her sometimes vacant eyes ; but 
they were signs that attracted sympathy by tbeir total want 
of guile, rather than any other feeling, 'fhe tli'ect on 
Hist, to use the English and more familiar translation of 
the name, was favourable; and yielding to an impulse of 
tenderness, she threw her arms around Hetty, and em¬ 
braced her with ati outpouring emotion so natural, that it 
was only equalled hy its warmth. 

“ Tull good,” whispered the young Indian ; ‘‘you good, 
1 know : it so long since lEah-ta !-\Vah have a friend — 
a sister — any body to speak her heart to ! you Hist 
friend; don’t I s.ay trut’.?” 

'■ J never hati a friend,’’ answered Hetty, returning the 
warm embrace with unfeigned earnestness ; “ I’ve a sister, 
but no friend. .Judith loves me, and 1 love .Judith ; but 
that’s natural, and as we arc taught in the Uible ; but 1 
bhonld like to have sl friend ! I’ll be y’our friend, with all 
my heart ; for 1 like your voice, and your smile, and your 
way of thinking in everything, except about the scalps—” 

‘‘ No t’ink more of him —no say more of scaip,” inter- 
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rupted Hist, sooiliingly ; “ you jiale-face, I red-sliin ; we 
bring up different fashion. Heerslayer and C'hingacligook 
great friend, and no the same colour; Hist and — what 
your name, pretty pale-face ? ’’ 

“ I am called lletty, though when they spell the name 
in the Hible, they always spell it, Esther.” 

“ What tliat make ? — no good, no harm. No need to 
spell name at all. Moravian try to make Wah-ta!-Wah 
spell, but no won't let him. No good for Delaware girl to 
know too much — know more than warrior some time ; 
that great shame. My name Wali-tal-Wah — that .say 
Hist, in your tongue; you call him. Hist—I call him, 
Hetty.” 

These preliminaries settled to their mutual satisfaction, 
the two girls began to discourse of their several hopes and 
projects. Hetty made her new friend more fully acquainted 
with her intentions in behalf of her father; and to one in 
the least addicted to prying into the aflairs of others, Hist 
would have betrayed her own feelings and expectations in 
connection with the young warrior of her own tribe. 
Enough was revealed on both sides, however, to let each 
party get a tolerable insight into the views of the other, 
though enough still remained in mental reservation to give 
rise to the following questions and answers, with which the 
interview in effect closed. As the quickest-wilted. Hist 
was the first with her interrogatories. Folding an arm 
about the waist of Hetty, she bent her head so as to look 
up playfujly into the face of the other ; and laughing, as 
if her meaning weie to be extracted from her looks, she 
spoke more plainly. 

“ Hetty got broder as well as fader } ” she said ; “ why 
no talk of broder, as well as fader ? ” 

“ J have no brother. Hist. I had one once, they say : 
but he is dead many a year, and lies buried in the lake by 
the side of mother.” 

“No got broder — got a young warrior; love him, 
almost as much as fader, eh? Very handsome and brave¬ 
looking; fit to be chief, if he yotxl as he scew to be.” 

“ It's wicked to love any man as well as I love my 
father, and so I strive not to do it. Hist,” returned the 
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conscientious Hetty, who knew not liow to conceal an 
emotion by an approach to an untruth as venial as an eva¬ 
sion, though powerfully tempted by female shame to err ; 
“ though I sometimes think wickedness will get the better 
of me, if Hurry comes so often to the lake. 1 must tell 
you the truth, dear Hist, because you ask me ; but I sliould 
fall dotvn and die in the woods if he knew it I ” 

“ MMiy he no ask you himself? Brave looking — why 
not bold speaking? Young warrior ought to ask young 
girl ; no make young girl speak first. Mingo girls too 
shame for that.” 

'I'his was said indignantly, and with the generous warmth 
a young female of si>irit would be apt to feel, at what she 
tleemed an invasion of her sex's most valued privilege. It 
had little influence on the simple-minded but also just- 
Biindcd Hetty ; who, though inherently feminine in all her 
impulses, was much more alive to the workings of her own 
heart than to any of the usages with which convention has 
protectetl the sensitiveness of her sex. 

“Ask me mlmt?" the startled girl demanded, with a 
suddenness that proved how completely her fears had been 
aroused. “ Ask me if I like him as well as I do my own 
father ! Oh ! 1 hope he will never put such a tpiestion to 
m(\ for I should have to answer, and that would hiH me 1 ” 
“ No—no—no kill, quitt; almost,” returned the other, 
laughing in spite of herself. “ Make blush come — make 
shame come, too ; but he no stay great while ; then feel 
happier than ever. Young warrioy must tell young girl he 
want to make wife, else never can live in his wigwam.” 

“Hurry don't want to marry me — nobody will-ever 
want to marry me. Hist.” 

“ How you can know ? P’r’aps everybody want to 
marry you, and by-and-bye, tongue say what heart feel. 
\Yhy nobody want to marry you ? ” 

“ 1 am not full-witted, they say. Father often tells me 
this; and so does Jutlith, sometimes, when she is vexed ; 
but 1 shouldn’t so much mind them, as 1 did mother. She 
said so once ; atxl then she cried as if her heart would 
break ; and so, I Unote I'm not full-witted.” 

Hist gazed at the gentle, simple girl for qmte a minute, 
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■without Fpeaking ; when the truth appeared to flash all at 
once on the mind of the young Indian maid. Pity, lever- 
ence, and tenderness seemed stiuggling together in her 
breast ; and then, rising suddenly, she indicated a wish to 
her companion that she would accompany her to the camj), 
which was situated at no great distance. This unexpected 
change from the precaution that Hist had previously mani¬ 
fested a desire to use, in order to prevent being seen, to an 
open exposure of the person of her friend, arose from the 
perfect conviction that no Indian would haiin a being whom 
the (Ireat Spirit had disarmed, by depriving it of its 
strongest defence, reason. Iti this respect, nearly all unso¬ 
phisticated nations resemble each other; appearing to offer 
spontaneously, by a feeling creditable to human nature, that 
protection by their own forbeaiance, which has been with¬ 
held by the inscrutable wisdom of Providence. M'ah-taK 
Wab, indeed, knew that in many tribes, the mentally 
imbecile and the mad were held in a species of religious 
reverence ; receiving from the untutored iidiabitants of the 
forest, respects ami honouis, instead of the contumely and 
neglect that it is their fortune to meet with among the 
more pretending anil sophisticated. 

Hetty accompanied her new friend without apprehension 
or reluctance. It was her wish to reach the camp ; and, 
sustained by her motives, she felt no more concern for the 
consequences than did her companion herself, now the 
latter was apjirised of the character of the protection that 
the ])ale-faced maiden carried with her. Still as they pro¬ 
ceeded slowly along a shore that was tangled with over¬ 
hanging bushes, Hetty continued the discourse, assuming 
the office of inU'rrogaling, which the other had instantly 
dropped as soon as she ascertained the character of the 
mind to which her questions bed been addressed. 

“ Hut i/oii are not half-witted,” said Hetty; and 
there’s no reason wdiy the Serpent should not marry you.” 

“ flist piisoner, and Mingo got large ear. No speak of 
C'hingachgook when they by. Promise Hist that, good 
Hetty." 

“ I know—I know,” returned Hetty, half wdiispering, 
in her eagerness to let the other see she understood the 
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necessity of caution. “ I know—Deerslayer and the 
Serpent mean to get you away from the Iroquois ; and you 
wish me not to tell the secret.” 

“ How you know f ” said Hist, hastily; vexed at the 
moment, that the other was not more feeble-minded than 
was actually the case. “ Ilow you know ? Better not to 
talk of any but fader and Hurry. Mingo understand that; 
he no understand t’other. Vromise you no talk about what 
you no understand.” 

“ But 1 do understand this. Hist ; and so I m«.vf talk 
about it. Heerslayer as good as told father all about it in 
my presence, and, as nobody told me not to listen, I over¬ 
heard it all, as 1 did Hurry and father’s discourse about 
the scal[)s.” 

“Very bad for pale faces to talk about scalps, and very 
bad for young women to hear over 1 Now, you love Hist, 
J know, Hetty, and so, among Indians, when love hardest, 
never talk most.” 

“ 'J'hat’s not the way among white people, who talk 
most about them they love best. 1 suppose it’s because 
I’m only half-witted that I don’t see the reason why it 
should be so different among rcil people.” 

“ 'J'liat what Heerslayer call their gift. One gift to 
talk ; t’other gift to hold their tongue. Hold-tongue your 
gift among Mingos. Jf Serpent want to see Hist, so do 
Hetty want to see Hurry. A good girl never tell secret of 
a friend.” 

Hetty understood this appeal ; and she promised the 
Helaware girl not to make any allusion to the j)resence of 
Ohingachgook, or to the motive of his visit to the lake. 

May be he get off Hurry and fader as well as Hist, if 
let him have his way,” whispered Wah-ta !-Wah to her 
companion, in a confiding, flattering way, just as they got 
near enough to the encampment to hear the voices of 
several of their own sex, who were apparently occupied in 
the usual toils of women of their class. “ 'fliink of that, 
Hetty, and put two, twenty finger on mouth. No get 
friends free without Serpent do it.’’ 

A better expedient could not have been adopted to 
secure the silence and discretion of Hetty, than,that which 
>i 4 
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was now presented to her mind. As the liberation of her 
father and the youn|? frontier man was the great object of 
her adventure, she felt the connection between it and the 
services of the Delaware; and will) an innocent laugh she 
nodded her head, and, in the same suppressed manner, 
promised a due attention to the wishes of her friend. 
Thus assured. Hist tarried no longer, but immediately and 
openly led the way into the encamj)ment of her captors. 
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THE SECOND VOLUME. 


CHAPTER I. 


Thp prrat Kjnp of kings 
llutb in tlu‘ taliln of hi*> la%s' ctmiui.mcb'd, 

'Phal thou shalt do no murder. Su^KbPEAHE. 

That the party to which Hist compulsorily belonged was 
not one regularly on the war-path, was evident by the 
presence of ft-males. It was a small fragment of a tribe 
which had been hunting and fisliing within tlie English 
limits, where it was found at the commencement of hosti¬ 
lities, and, after passing the winter and spring by living 
on what was strictly the property of its enemies, it chose 
to strike a hostile blow lx?fore it finally retired. There 
was also deep Indian sagacity in the mann-uvre which had 
led them so far into the territory of their foes. When the 
runner arrived who announced the breaking out of hostili¬ 
ties lietween the English and French—a struggle certain 
to carry with it all the tribes that dwelt widiin the influ¬ 
ence of the respective belligerents — this particular jiarty 
of the Iroipiois were posted on the shores of the Oneida, a 
lake which lies some fifty miles nearer to their own fron¬ 
tier than that which is the scene of our tale. 'J’o have fled 
in a direct line from the ('anadas would expose them to 
tile dangers of a direct pursuit ; and the chiefs had deter¬ 
mined to adopt the expedient of penetrating deeper into a 
region which had now become dangerous, in the hope of 
being able to retire in the rear of their pursuers, instead 
of having them on their trail. The presence of the women 
had induced the attempt at this ruxti; these feebler mem¬ 
bers of the party being unequal to the effort of escaping 
from the pursuit of warriors. When the reader remem. 
bers the vast extent of the American wilderness, at that 
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early day, he will perceive that it was possible for even a 
tribe to remain months undiscovered in particular portions 
of it ; nor was the danger of encountering a foe, the usual 
precautions being observed, so great in the woods, as it is 
on the high seas in a time of active warfare. 

The encatnpment being temporary, it offered no more 
than the rude protection of a bivouac, relieved in some 
slight degree by the ingenious expedients which suggested 
themselves to the readiness of those wdio passed their lives 
amid similar scenes. One fire, which had been kindled 
against the roots of a living oak, sufficed for the whole 
party ; the weather being too mild to re<iuirc it for any 
jturpose but cooking. Scattered around this centre of at¬ 
traction were some fifteen or twenty low huts — perhaps 
kennels would be a better word—into which their different 
owners crept at night, and which were also intended to 
meet the exigencies of a storm. 'I’hesc huts were made of 
branches of trees, put together with some ingenuity, and 
uniformly topped with hark which had been stripped from 
fallen trees ; of which every virgin forest possesses hun¬ 
dreds in all stages of di'cay. Of furniture, they had next 
to none, (booking utensils of the simplest sort were lying 
near the fire ; a few articles of clothing were to be seen 
ill or around the huts; rifles, horns, and pouches leaned 
against the trees, or were suspended from the lower 
blanches ; and the carcases of two or three deer were 
stretched on the same natural shainhles. 

As the encampment was in the midst of a dense wood, 
the eye could not fake in its /out ousenMe at a glance; but 
hut after hut started out of the gloomy picture, as one 
gazed about him in quest of objects. There was no centre, 
unless the fire might be so considered — no open area 
where the possessois of this rude village might congregate; 
but all was concealed, dark, covert, and cunning, like its 
owners. A few children strayed from hut to hut, giving 
the spot a little the air of domestic life ; and the sup¬ 
pressed laugh and low voices of the women occasionally 
broke in upon the deep stillness of the sombre forest. As 
for the men, they either ate, slept, or examined their arms. 
'I'hey conversed but little, and then usually apart, or in 
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groups withdrawn from the females ; whilst an air of un¬ 
tiring, innate watchfulness and apprehension of danger, 
seemed to be blended even with their slumbers. 

As the two girls came near tile encampment, Hetty 
uttered a slight exclamation, on catching a view of tlie 
person of her father. He was seated on the ground with 
his back to a tree, and Hurry stood near him, indolently 
whittling a twig. Ajtparently they were as much at liberty 
as any others in or about the camp ; and one unaccustomed 
to Indian usages would have mistaken them for visitors, 
instead of supposing them to be captives. AV'ah-ta !-M’ah 
led her new friend quite near them, and then modestly 
withdrew, that her own presence might be no restraint on 
her feelings. But Hetty was not sufficiently familiar with 
caresses, or outward demonstrations of fondness, to indulge 
in any outbreaking of feeling. She merely approached and 
stood at her father’s side without speaking, resembling a 
silent statue of filial affection, 'fhe old man expressed 
neither alarm nor surprise at her sudden appearance. In 
these jiartieulars he had caught the stoicism of the Indians ; 
well knowing that there was no more certain mode of 
securing their respect than by imitating their self-com¬ 
mand. Nor did the savages themselves betray the least 
sign of emotion at this sudden aiepearance of a stranger 
among them. In a word, this arrival produced much less 
visible sensation, though occurring under circumstances so 
peculiar, than would be seen in a village of higher preten¬ 
sions to civilization, did an ordinary traveller drive up to the 
iloor of its principal inn. Still a few warriors collected, and 
it was evident, by the manner in which they glanced at Hetty 
as they conversed together, tliat she was the subject of their 
discourse, and jirobably that the reasons of her unlooked- 
for a])pearancc were matters of discussion. 'I'liis ))hlegm of 
manner is characteristic of the North American Indian — 
some say of his white successor also — but, in this case, 
much .should be attributed to the peculiar situation in 
which the ]>arty was placed. The force in the ark, the 
presence of (Ihingachgook excepted, was well known, no 
tribe or body of troops was believed to be near, and vigi¬ 
lant eyes were posted round the entire lake, watphing day 
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and night, the slightest movement of those whom it would 
not be exaggerated now to term the bi'sieged. 

Ilutter was inwardly much moved by the conduct of 
Hetty, though he affected so much indifference of manner. 
He recollected her gentle appeal to him, before he left the 
ark, and misfortune rendered that of weight, which might 
have been forgotten amid the triumph of success. Then 
he knew the sim])le, single-hearted fidelity of this child, 
and understood why she had come, and the total disregard 
of self that reigned in all her acts. 

“ This is not well, Hetty,” he said, deprecating the con¬ 
sequences to the girl herself, more than any other evil. 
“ These are fierce Iroquois, and as little apt to forget an 
injury as a favour.” 

“ Tell me, father," returned the girl, looking furtively 
about her, as if fearful of ht'ing overheard, “did God let 
you do the cruel errand on which you came ? I want 
much to know this, that 1 may speak to the Indians plainly, 
if he did not.” 

“ You should not have come hither, Hetty, these bnites 
W'ill not understand your nature, or your intentions ! ” 

“ How was it, father ? neither you, nor Hurry seem to 
have any thing that looks like scalps.” 

“If that will set your mind at peace, child, I can an¬ 
swer you, no. J had caught the young creatur’ who 
came here with you, but her screeches soon brought down 
U[)on me a troop of the wild cats, that was too much for 
any single Ghristian to withstand. If that will do you any 
good, we arc as innocent of having taken a scalp’^iis time, 
as 1 make no doubt we shall also be innocent of receiving 
the bounty.” 

“ Thank you for that, father! Now I can speak boldly 
to the Iroquois, and with an easy conscience. I hope 
Hurry too, has not been able to harm any of the Indians ” 

“ M'^hy, as to that matter, Hetty,” returned the indivi¬ 
dual in question, “ you've put it pretty much in thenaty/ve 
character of the religious truth. Hurry has not been nWe, 
and that is the long and short of it. I’ve seen many 
.squalls, old fellow, both on land and on the water, but never 
did 1 feel^one so lively and as snappish as that which came 
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down upon us, night afore last, in the shape of an Indian 
hurrah-boys ! Why, Hetty, you're no great matter at a 
reasoti, or an idee that lies a little deeper than common ; 
but you’re human, and have some human notions; — now. 
I’ll just ask you to look at these circumstances. Here was 
()Id Tom, your fatlier, and myself, bent on a legal opera¬ 
tion, as is to be seen in the words of the law and the pro¬ 
clamation, thinking no harm, when we were set u])on by 
critturs more like a pack of hungry wolves than mortal 
savages even, and there they had us tethered like two sheep, 
in less time than it has taken me to tell you the story.” 

Vou are free now. Hurry,” returned Hetty, glancin,^ 
timidly at tlie fine unfettered limbs of the young giant. 
“ You have no cords, or withes, to pain your arms or legs, 
now.” 

“ Not I, Hetty. Natur’ is natur’, and freedom is 
natur’, too. My limbs have a free look, but that’s jwetty 
much the amount of it, sin’ 1 can’t use them in the way 1 
should like, liven these trees have eyes ; ay, and tongues, 
too ; for was tlie ohl man here, or I, to start one single 
rod beyond our gaol limits, four or five rifle-bullets would 
be travelling after us. There isn’t a gaol in the Colotiy as 
tight as this we are now in. 

“ It’s so best. Hurry,” she said. “ It is best father 
and you should be quiet and peaceable till I have sjtoken to 
the Iroquois, when all will be well and happy. As soon 
as all is settled, and you are at liberty to go back to the 
castle, 1 will come anil let you know it.” 

Hetty spoke with so much simple earnestness, seemed 
so confident of success, that both the listeners felt more 
disposed to attach an importance to her mediation, than 
might otherwise have happened. When she manifested an 
intention to quit them, therefore, they offered no obstacle, 
though they saw she was about to join the grou]) of chiefs 
who were consulting apart, seemingly on the manner and 
motive of her own sudden appearance. 

When Hist quitted her companion, she strayed near 
one or two of the elder warriors, who had shown her most 
kindness in her captivity, — the jtrincipal maij of whom, 
had even offered to adopt her as his child, if she would 
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consent to become a Huron. In taking this direction, the 
shrewd girl did so to invite inquiry. She was too well 
trained in the habits of her people to obtrude the opinions 
of one of her sex and years on men and warriors ; but 
nature had furnished a tact and ingenuity that enabled her 
to attract the attention she desired, without wounding the 
pride of those whom it was her duty to defer to and re¬ 
spect. Even her affected indifference stimulated curiosity ; 
and Hetty had hardly reached the side of her father, before 
tlie Delaware girl was brought within the circle of the 
warriors by a secret but significant gesture. Here she was 
questioned as to the presence of her companion, and the 
motives that had brought her to the camp. This was all 
that Hist desired. She explained the manner in which she 
had detected the weakness of Hetty’s reason, rather exag¬ 
gerating than lessening the deficieney in her intellect; and 
then she related, in general terms, the object of the girl in 
venturing among her enemies. The effect was all that the 
speaker expected ; her account investing the person and 
character of their visitor with a sacredness and respect that 
she well knew would prove her protection. As soon as her 
own ]>urpose was attained, Hist withdrew to a distance, 
where, with female consideration, and a sisterly tenderness, 
she set about the jireparation of a meal that was to be of¬ 
fered to her new friend, as soon as the latter might be at 
liberty to partake of it. While thus occupied, however, 
the ready girl in no degree relaxed in her watchfulness; 
noting every change of countenance among the chiefs, 
every movement of Hetty, and the smaller occurrences 
likely to affect her own interests, or those of her new friend. 

As Hetty approached the chiefs, they opened their little 
circle, with an ease and deference of manner which would 
have (lone credit to men of more courtly origin. A fallen 
tree lay near, and the oldest of the warriors made a quiet 
sign for the girl to be seated on it, taking his place at her 
side with the gentleness of a father. The others arranged 
themselves around the two with grave dignity ; and tlien 
the girl, who bad sufficient observation to perceive that 
such a cou^' was expected of her, began to reveal the ob¬ 
ject of her visit. The moment she opened her mouth to 
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speak, however, the old chief gave a gentle sign for her to 
forbear, said a few words to one of his juniors, and then 
waited in silent patience until the latter had summoned 
Hist to the party. This interruption proceeded from the 
chief’s having discovered that there existed a necessity for 
an interpreter; few of the Hurons present understanding 
the Englisli language, and tliey but imperfectly. 

Wah-ta !-Wah was not sorry to be called upon to be 
present at the interview, and least of all in the character in 
which she was now wanted. She was aware of the hazards 
she ran in attempting to deceive one or two of the party ; 
but was none the less resolved to use every means that 
offered, and to practise every artifice which an Indian edu¬ 
cation could supply, to conceal the facts of the vicinity of 
her betrothed, and of the errand on which he had come. 
One unpractised in the expedients and opinions of savage 
life, would not have suspected the readiness of invention, 
the wariness of action, the high resolution, the noble im¬ 
pulses, the deep self-devotion, and the feminine disregard 
of self, where the affections were concerned, which lay con¬ 
cealed beneath the demure looks, the mild eye, and the 
sunny smiles of this young Indian beauty. As she ap¬ 
proached them, the grirn old warriors regarded her with 
pleasure ; for they had a secret pride in the hope of en¬ 
grafting so rare a scion on the stock of their own nation ; 
adoption being as regularly practised, and as distinctly re¬ 
cognized among the tribes of America, as it ever had been 
among those nations that submit to the sway of the civil 
law. 

As soon as Hist was seated by the side of Hetty, the 
old chief desired her to ask “ the fair young pale-face” 
what had brought her among the Iroijuois, and what they 
could do to serve her. 

‘•'Tell them. Hist, who I am—Thomas Hutter’s 
youngest daughter; Thomas Hutter, the oldest of their 
two prisoners ; he who owns the castle and the ark, and 
who has the best right to be thought the owner of these 
hills, and that lake, since he has dwelt so long, and trapped 
so long, and fished so long, among them. They’ll know 
whom you mean by Thomas Hutter, if you telHhem t/iat. 
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And then tell them that I’ve come here to convince them 
they ought not to harm father and II urry, but let them go 
in peace, and to treat ttiem as brothers rather than as ene¬ 
mies. Now tell them all this plainly, Hist, and fear nothing 
for yourself or me ; God will protect us.” 

Wah-ta !-Wah did as the other desired, taking care to 
render the words of her friend as literally as possible into 
the Iroquois tongue, a language she used with a readiness 
almost equal to that with which she spoke her own. The 
chiefs heard this opening explanation with grave decorum ; 
the two who had a little knowledge of English, intimating 
their satisfaction with the interpreter, by furtive but signi¬ 
ficant glances of the eyes. 

“ And now. Hist,” continued Hetty, as soon as it was 
intimated to her that she might proceed ; “and now, Hist, 
I wish you to tell these red men, word for word, what 1 am 
about to say. Tell them first, that father and Hurry came 
here with an intention to take as many scal]>s as tliey could ; 
for the wicked governor and the province have offered 
money for scalps ; whetlier of warriors or women, men or 
children; and the love of gold was too strong for their 
hearts to withstand it. Tell them this, dear Hist, just as 
you have heard it from me, word for word.” 

Wah-ta !-Wah hesitated about rendering this speech as 
literally as had been desired ; but detecting the intelligence 
of those who understood English, and apprehending even a 
greater knowledge than they actually possessed, .she found 
lierself compelled to comply. Contrary to what a civilized 
man would have expected, the admission of the motives 
and of the errands of their prisoners jrroduced no visible 
effect on either the countenance or the feelings of the 
listeners. 'fhey probably considered the act meritorious, 
anti that which neither of them would have hesitated to 
perform in his own person, he would not be apt to censure 
in another. 

“ And now. Hist,” resumed Hetty, as soon as she per¬ 
ceived that her first speeches were understood by the chiefs; 
“ you can tell them more. They know that father and 
Hurry did not succeed ; and therefore they can bear them 
no grudge for any harm that has been done. If they had 
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slain their children and wives, it would not alter the matter ; 
and I’m not certain that what I am about to tell them would 
not have more weight had there been mischief done. But 
ask them first. Hist, if they know there is a God who 
reigns over the whole earth, and is ruler and chief of all 
who live, let them be red or white, or what colour they 
may ? ” 

VVah-ta l-V^ah looked a little surprised at this question ; 
for the idea of the Great Spirit is sehlojn long absent from 
the mind of an Indian girl. She put the question as 
literally as possible, however, and received a grave answer 
in the affirmative. 

“ This is right, ” continued Hetty, “ and my duty will 
now he light. 'I his Great Spirit, as you call our God, has 
causeil a hook to he written, which we call a Bible; and in 
this hook have been set down all his commandments, and 
his holy will and pleasure, and the rules by which all men 
are to live, and directions how to govern the thoughts even, 
and the wishes, and the will. Here, this is one of these 
holy books, anj you must tell the chiefs what I am about 
to read to them from its sacred pages.” 

As Hetty concluded, she reverently unrolled a small 
Engli.sh Bible from its envelope of coarse calico, treating 
the volume with the sort of external respect that a llo- 
manist would be ajrt to show to a religious relic. As she 
slowly proceeded in her task, the grim warriors watched 
each movement with riveted eyes; and when they saw the 
little volume ajipear, a slight expression of .surprise escaped 
one or two of them. But Hetty held it out towards them 
in triumph, as if she expected that the sight would produce 
a visible miracle ; and then, without betraying either sur¬ 
prise or mortification at the stoicism of the Indian, she 
turned eagerly to her new friend, in order to renew the 
discourse. 

“ This is the sacred volume. Hist,” said she, “ and these 
words, and lines, and verse.o, and chapters, all came from 
God!” 

Why the Great Spirit no send book to Indian, too.'*” 
demanded Hist, with the directness of a mind that was 
totally unsophisticated. 

N 
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“ Why ? answered Hetty, a little bewildered by a 
question so unexpected. “Why?—Ah! you know the 
Indians don’t know how to read.” 

If Hist was not satisfied with this explanation she did 
not deem the point of sufficient im])ortance to be pressed. 
Simply bending ber body in gentle admission of the truth 
of what she heard, she sat patietitly awaiting the further 
arguments of the pale-face enthusiast. 

“ You can tell these chiefs, that throughout this book, 
men are ordered to forgive their enemies, to treat them as 
they would brethren, and never to injure their fellow- 
creatures, more especially on account of revenge or any 
evil passion. Do you think you can fell them this, so that 
they will understand it. Hist ? ” 

“ 'fell him well enough ; but he no very easy to under¬ 
stand.” 

Hist then conveyed the ideas of Hetty, in the best man¬ 
ner she could, to the attentive Indians, who heard her 
words with some such surprise as an American of our own 
times would be apt to betray at a suggestiqjj that the great 
modern but vacillating ruler of things human, public opi¬ 
nion, might be wrong. One or two of their numlx'r, how¬ 
ever, having met with missionaries, said a few words in 
explanation, and then the group gave all its attention to 
the communications that were to follow. Before Hetty 
resumed, she inquired earnestly of Hist if tlie chiefs had 
understood her, and receiving an evasive answer, was fain 
to l)e satisfied. 

“ 1 will now read to the warriors some of the verses 
that it is good for them to know,” continued the girl, 
whose manner grew more solemn and earnest as she pro¬ 
ceeded ; “ and they will remember that they are the very 
words of the Great Spirit. First, then, ye are commanded 
to ‘ Love thy neii/hbonr as thyself.’ Tell them that, dear 
Hist.” 

“ Neighbour for Indian, no mean pale-face,” answered 
the Delaware girl, with more decision than she liad hitherto 
thought it necessary to use. “ Neighbour mean Iroquois 
for Iroquois, Mohican for Mohican, pale-face for pale¬ 
face. Nojieed tell chief any thing else.” 
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“ You forget. Hist, these arc the words of the Great 
Spirit, and the chiefs must obey them as well as others. 
I [ere is another commandment: ‘ Whosoever shall smile 
thee 0)1 the rh/ht elteek, liirii to him the other also.’" 

“ Wliat that mean ? ” demanded Hist with the quick¬ 
ness of lightning. 

Hetty explained that it was an order not to resent in¬ 
juries, but rather to submit to receive fresh wrongs from 
tile offender. 

*■ And hear this, too, Hist,” she added, “ ‘ Ijoee your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do yood to them that 
hate you, and. jrray for them irhieh despitefidly use you and 
persecute you.’" 

Hy this time Hetty had become excited ; her eye gleamed 
with the earnestness of her feelings, her cheeks flushed, 
and her voice, usually so low and modulated, became 
stronger and more impressive. With the Bible she had 
been early made familiar by her mother ; and she now 
turned from jiassagc to passage, with surpri.siiig rapidity, 
taking care to ^ull such verses as taught the sublime les¬ 
sons of (Christian charity and Ghristian forgiveness. To 
translate half »he said, in her pious earnestness, Wah-ta !- 
M'ah would have found impracticable, had she made the 
effort; but wonder hehl her tongue-tied, equally with the 
chiefs ; and the young simple-minded enthusiast had fairly 
Ixicoine exhausted with her oivn efforts, before the other 
opened her mouth again to utter a syllable. Then, indeed, 
the Delaware girl gave a brief translation of the substance of 
what had been both read and said, confining herself to one 
or two of the more .'■triking of the verses, those that had 
struck her own imagination as the most paradoxical, and 
whicii certainly would have been the most applicable to the 
case, C'luld the uninstructed minds of the listeners embrace 
the great moral truths they conveyed. 

It will be scarcely necessary to tell the reader the (fleet 
that such novel duties would be likely to produce among a 
group of Indian warriors, with whom it was a s]iecies of 
religious principle never to forget a benefit, or to forgive 
an injury. Fortunately, the previous explanations of Hist 
had prepared the minds of the Hurons for something ex- 
N 2 
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travagant; and xnost of that which to them seemed incon¬ 
sistent and paradoxical, was accounted for by the fact that 
the speaker possessed a mind that was constituted differently 
from those of most of the human race. Still there were 
one or two old men who had heard similar doctrines from 
the missionaries, and they felt a desire to occupy an idle 
moment by pursuing a subject that they found so curious. 

“ This is the (lood Hook of the pale-faces,” observed 
one of these chiefs, taking the volume from the unresisting 
hand of Hetty, who gazed anxiously at his face while he 
turned the leaves, as if she expected some visible results 
from the circumstance. “ 'I'his is the law by which my 
white brethren profess to live ? ” 

Hist, to whom tliis question was addressed, if it might 
be considered as addressed to any one in particular, an¬ 
swered simply in the affirmative ; adding that both the 
French of the Canadas, and the Yengeese of the Hritish 
provinces equally admitted its authority, and affected to 
revere its principles. 

“ Tell my young sister,” said the Ht^on, looking di¬ 
rectly at Hist, “that 1 will open my mouth and say a few 
W'ords.” 

“ The Iroquois chief go to sjtcak — my pale-face frient! 
listen,” said Hist. 

“I rejoice to hear it!” exclaimed Hetty. “ (ioil has 
touched his heart, and he will now let father and Hurry 
go!” 

“This is the pale-face law,” lesumed the chief. “It 
tells him to do good to them that butt him ; and when his 
brother asks him for his rifle, to give him the powder-horn 
too. Such is the pale-face law ? ” 

“Not so — not so,” an.swcred Hetty eaine.stly, when 
these words had bccti interprctctl. “ Theie is not a word 
about lifles in the whole book; .and powder anil bullets 
give offence to tin Great Spirit.” 

“ IVhy, then, does the pale-face use them ? If he is 
oidcred to give double to him that asks only for one thing, 
why does he /oAc double from the poor Indians who ask 
for 110 thing He comes from beyond the rising sun, with 
his book jn his hand, and be teaches the red-man to read 
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it: blit why does he forget, himself, ali it says ? When tlie 
Indian gives, he is never satisfied; and now he offers gold 
for the scalps of our women and children, though lie calls 
us beasts if we take the seal]) of a warrior killed in open 
war. My name is llivenoak.” 

“ When Hetty had got this formidable question fairly 
presented to her mind in the translation, and Hist did htr 
duty with more than usual readiness, on this occasion, it 
scarcely need be s lid that she was sorely jierplexed. Abler 
heads than that of this poor girl have frequently been 
puzzled by questions of a similar drift; and it is not sur¬ 
prising, that with all her own earnestness and sincerity, she 
did not know what answer to make. 

“ UHiat shall I tell them. Hist.!"” she asked imploringly; 
“ I /mom that all 1 have read from the book is true; and 
yet it would’nt seem to be so, would it, by the conduct of 
those to whom the book was given?” 

“ (live ’em pale-face reason,” returned Hist, ironically; 
“ that always good for one side; though he bad for 
t'other.” 

“No, no, Hist, there can’t be two sides to truth — 
and yet it does seem strange! I’m certain 1 have read the 
verses right, and no one would lie so wicked as to print the 
word of God wrong. That can never be. Hist.” 

“ AVell, to poor Indian girl, it seem every thing ran be 
to pale-faces ;” returned the other, coolly. “ One time ’ey 
say white, and one time ’ey say black. Why, then, uorer 
can he 'd ” 

Hetty was more and more embarrassed, until, overcome 
with the apprehension that she had failed in her object, 
and that the lives of her father and Hurry would be the 
forfeit (/f some blunder of her own, she burst into tears. 
From that moment, the manner of Hist lost all its irony 
and cool indifference, and she Ixicame the fond caressing 
friend again. Throwing her arms around the afflicted girl, 
she attempted to soothe her sorrows by the scarcely ever 
failing remedy of female sympathy. 

“ Stop cry — no cry,” she said, wiping the tears from 
the face of Hetty, as she would have performed the same 
office for a child, and stopping to press her, occasionally, to 
N 3 
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her own warm bosom with the affection of a sister; “ why 
you so troul)le ? You no make he book, if he be wrong; 
and you no make he pale-faec, if he wicked. There wicked 
red-man, and wicked white man—no colour all good — no 
colour all wicked. Chiefs know Ihal well enough.” 

Hetty soon recovered from this sudden burst of grief, 
and then her mind reverted to the purpose of her visit, 
with all its single-hearted earnestness. I’erceiving that the 
grini-looking chiefs were still standing around her in grave 
attention, she hoped that another effort to convince them 
of the right might be successful. 

“ Listen, Hist,” she said, struggling to sup]>ress her 
sobs, and to speak distinctly ; “ tell the chiefs that it mat¬ 
ters not what the wicked do — right is right — the words 
of the Great Spirit are the words of the Great Spirit — 
and no one can go harmless for doing an evil act, because 
another has done it before him ! ‘ Jti nder good fur ceil,’ 
says this book ; and that is the law for the red-inan as well 
as for the white'man.” 

“ Never hear such a law among Delaware, or among 
Iroquois,” answered Hist, soothingly. “ No good to tell 
chiefs any such law as that. Tell ’em somet’ing they be¬ 
lieve.” 

Hist was about to proceed, notwithstanding, when a tap 
on the shoulder from the finger of the oldest chief caused 
her to look up. She then perceived that one of the w'ar- 
riors had left the group, and was already returning to it 
with Hutter and Hurry. Understanding that the two last 
were to become parties in the inquiry, she became mute, 
with the unhesitating obedience of an Indian woman. In 
a few seconds, the prisoners stood face to face with the 
principal men of the captors. 

“ Daughter,” said the senior chief to the young Dela¬ 
ware, “ ask this greybeard why he came into our camp 

The question w'as put by Hist in her own iiu])erfect 
English, but in a way easy to Ite understood. Hutter was 
too stern and obdurate by nature to shrink from the con¬ 
sequences of any of his acts, and he was also too familiar 
with the opinions of the savages not to understand that 
nothing wias to be gained by equivocation, or an unmanly 
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dread of their anger. Without hesitating, therefore, he 
avowed the purpose with which he had landed, merely 
justifying it by the fact that the government of the pro¬ 
vince had bi<l high for scalps. This frank avowal was 
received by the Iroquois with evident satisfaction, not so 
inucli, however, on account of the advantage it gave thetn, 
in a moral point of view, as by proving tliat they had cap¬ 
tured a man worthy of occupying their thoughts, and of 
becoming a sutyect of their revenge. Hurry, wlien inter¬ 
rogated, confessed the truth, though he would have been 
more disjioscd to concealment than his sterner companion, 
did the circumstances very well admit of its adojition. But 
he had tact enouglr to discover that eriuivoeation would be 
useless at that moment, and he made a merit of necessity, 
by imitating a frankness, which, in the case of Hutter, 
was the offspring of habits of imliflerence acting on a dis¬ 
position always ruthless and reckless of personal conse¬ 
quences. 

As soon as the chiefs had received the answers to their 
questions they tvalked away in silence, like men who 
deemed the matter disposed of, all Hetty’s dogmas being 
tlirown away on beings trained in violence from infancy 
to manhood. Hetty and Hist were now left alone with 
Hutter and Hurry, no visible restraint being placed on the 
movements of either ; tliough all four in fact were vigi¬ 
lantly and unceasingly watched. As respects the men, care 
was had to jircvcnt them from getting j)ossession trf any of 
tile rifles that lay scattered about, their own included ; and 
there all open manifestations of watchfulness ceased. But 
they, who were so exiierienced in Indian practices, knew 
too well how great was the distance between appearances 
and reality, to become the dupes of this seeming careless¬ 
ness. Although both thought incessantly of the means of 
escape, and tliis without concert, each was aware of the 
uselessness of attempting any project of the sort which was 
not deeply laid and promptly executed. They Iiad lieen 
long enough in the eneainpment, and were sufficiently ob¬ 
servant to have ascertained that Hist also was a sort of 
captive; and presuming on the circumstance, Hutter spoke 
in her presence more openly than he migiit otherwise have 
N 4 
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thought it prudent to do; inducing Hurry to he equally 
unguarded by his example. 

“ I’ll not hlaine you, Hetty, for coining on this errand, 
■which was well meant, if not very wisely planned,” com¬ 
menced the father, seating himself by the side of his 
daughter and taking her hand; a sign of affection that 
this rude being was accustomed to manife.st to tins par¬ 
ticular child; “ but preaching and the IJible are not the 
means to turn an Indian from his ways. Has Deerslayer 
sent any message; or has he any scheme by which he 
thinks to get us free ? ” 

“Ay, that’s the substiiiice of it!” put in Hmry ; “ if 
you can help us, gal, to half a mile of freidom, or even a 
good start of a short quarter. I’ll answer for the rest. I’er- 
haps the old man may want a little more, but for one of 
my height and years, //uii will meet all objections.” 

Hetty looked distressed, turning her eyes from one to 
the other ; hut she had no answer to give to the question 
of the reckless Hurry. 

“ Father,” said she, “ neither Deerslayer nor ,lndith 
knew of my coming until 1 had left the ark. They are 
afraid the Iroquois will make a raft and try to got off to 
the hut, and think more of defending t/iaf, than of coming 
to aid you.” 

“ No talk loud,” said Hist; “ some Iroquois got Yen- 
gee.se tongue, and all got Yengeese ear.” 

“ Have we a friend in you, young woman ? ” inquired 
Hutter, with an increasing interest in the conference. ‘‘ If 
•so, you may calculate on a soliil reward; and nothing will 
be easier than to send you to your oivn tribe, if we can 
once fairly get you off with us to the castle. (Jive us the 
ark and the canoes, and we can command the lake, spite of 
all the savages in the Canadas. 

“ S’pose ’ey come ashore to take scalp,” retorted Hist, 
with cool irony. 

“ Ay, ay — that was a mistake ; but there is little use 
in lamentations, and less still, young woman in flings.” 

“ Father,” said Hetty, “ Judith thinks of breaking open 
the big chest, in hopes of finding something in t/ial which 
may buy your freedom of the savages.” 
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A dark look came over Huttcr, at the announcement of 
this fact, and lie muttered his dissatisfaction in a way to 
render it intclligihle to all present. 

“ What for no break open chestput in Hist. “ Life 
sweeter than old chest—scalp sweeter than old chest. If 
no tell darter to break him ojien, ^Vah-ta l-W'^ah no help 
to him to run away.” 

“ Ye know not what ye ask — ye are but silly girls, 
and the wisest way for ye both, is to speak of what ye un¬ 
derstand, and to speak of nothing else. 1 little like this 
cold neglect of the savages. Hurry ; its a proof that they 
think of sometliing serious, and if we are to do any thing, 
we must <lo it .soon. Han we count on this young woman, 
think you ?” 

“ Listen,” said Hist, quickly, and with an earnestness 
which proved how much her feelings were concerned ; 
” Wah-ta !-Wall no Iroquois — all over Delaware — got 
Delaware heart. She prisoner too. One prisoner help 
t’other prisoner. No good to talk more now. Darter stay 
with father — AVah-ta !-\\’ali come and see friend — all 
look right — thru tell what he do.” 

'I'his was said in a low voice, but distinctly, and in a 
manner to make an impression. As soon as it was uttered, 
the girl arose and left the group, walking composedly to¬ 
wards the hut she occupied, as if she had no further interest 
in what might pass between the three pale-face.s. 


CHAl'TEll II. 


She «:|>p.iks much of her Ulher; says she hears 

Theie’s tricks i’ the world ; and licins, and htMts her heart; 

Spurns enviously at straws ; .speaks thiniis in doubt, 

Th.it cairj hut h.ill sense; her speech is nothing, 

Yet the uns.u.sp«*ot<‘d use of it doth move 

The hearers to collection; —Suaksplare. 


We left the occupants of the castle and the arU buried in 
sleep. Once or twice in the course of the night, it is true, 
Deerslayer or the Delaware arose, and looked oyt upon the 
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tranf^uil lake, when, finding all safe, they returned to their 
pallets, and slept like men who were not easily deprived of 
their natural rest. At the first signs of the dawn the 
former arose liowevcr, and made his personal arrangements 
for the day; though his companion, whose nights had not 
heen tranquil, or without disturbance of late, continued on 
his blanket until the sun had fairly risen. .Judith, too, was 
later than common that morning, for the earlier hours of 
the night had brought her little of either refreshment or 
sleep. But ere the sun hail shown himself over the eastern 
hills, these too were up and afoot; even the tardy in that 
region seldom remaining on their j)allcts after the a])pear- 
ance of the great luminary. , 

Clhingachgook was in the act of tirranging his forest 
toilet when Deerslayer entered the cabin of the ark, and 
threw him a few coarse but light summer vestments, that 
belonged to H utter. 

“Judith hath given me them for your use, chief,” .said 
the latter, as he cast the jacket and trousers at the feet of 
the Indian ; “for it's ag’in all prudence and caution to be 
seen in your war-dress and paint. Wash oil'all them fiery 
streaks from your cheeks, put on these garments, and here 
is a hat, such as it is, that will give you an awful un¬ 
civilized sort of civilization, as the missionaries call it. 
llemember that Hist is at hand, and what we do for the 
maiden, must be done while we are doing for others. I 
know it's ag’in your gifts and your natur’ to wear clothes, 
uidess they are cut and carried in^ a red man's fashion ; but 
make a vartue of necessity, and put these ou at once, even 
if they do rise a little in your throat." 

Chingachgook, or the Serpent, eyed the vestments with 
strong disgust; but he saw the usefulness of the disguise, 
if not its absolute necessity. Should the Iioquois discover 
a red man in or about the castle, it might indeed place 
them more on their guard, and give their suspicions a di¬ 
rection towards their female captive. Any thing was better 
than a failure, as it regarded his betrothed ; and, after 
turning thetiifferent garments round and round, examining 
them with a species of grave irony, affecting to draw them 
on in a waj that defeated itself, and otherwise manifesting 
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the reluctance of a young savage to confine his limbs in 
the usual appliances of civilized life, the chief submitted 
to the directions of his companion, and finally stood forth, 
so far as the eye could detect, a red-man in colour alone. 
Little was to be apprehended from this last peculiarity, 
however, the distance from the shore and the want of 
glasses preventing any very close scrutiny, and Deerslayer 
himself, though of a brighter and fresher tint, had a coun¬ 
tenance that was burnt by the sun to a hue scarcely less 
red than that of his Mohican companion. 'I’he awkward¬ 
ness of the Delaware in his new attire, caused his friend 
to smile more than once that day ; but he carefully ab¬ 
stained from the tise of any of those jokes which would 
have been bandied among white men on such an occasion; 
the habits of a chief, the dignity of a warrior on his first 
path, and the gravity of the circumstances in which tliey 
were placed, uniting to render so much levity out of season. 

The meeting at the morning meal of the three islanders, 
if we may use the term, was silent, grave, and thoughtful. 
Judith showed by her looks that she had passed an uiujuiet 
night, while the two men had the future before them, 
w'ith its unseen and unknown events. A few words of 
courtesy jiasscd Iretween Deerslayer and the girl in the 
course of the breakfast; hut no allusion was made to their 
situation. At length Juilith, whose heart was full, and 
whose novel feelings disposed her to entertain sentiments 
more gentle and tender than common, introduced the sub¬ 
ject, atid this in a way to show how much of her thoughts 
it had occupied in the course of the last sleepless night. 

“ It would be dreadful, Deerslayer,” the girl abruptly 
exclaimed, “ should any thing serious befal my father and 
Hetty ! We cannot remain quietly here, and leave them 
in the hands of the Iroquois without bethinking us of some 
means of serving them.” 

“ I’m ready, Judith, to sarve them, and all others who 
are in trouble, could the way to do it be p’inted out. It's 
no trifling matter to fall into red-skin hands, when men 
set out on an a’r’n’d like that which took Ilutterand Hurry 
ashore ; that I know as well as another ; and 1 would nt 
wish my worst inimy in such a strait, much less them with 
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whom I’ve journeyed, and eat, and slept. Have you any 
scheme that you woulil like to have the Sarpent and me 
indivour to carry out.'’” 

“ I know of no other means to release the prisoners than by 
bribing the Iroquois. They are not proof against presents ; 
and we might offer enough perhaps to make them think it 
better to carry away what to them will be rich gifts, than 
to carry away poor prisoners ; if, indeed, they should carry 
them away at all! ” 

This is well enough, Judith ; yes, it’s well enough, if 
the inimy is to be bought, and we can find articles to 
make the purchase with. Your father has a convenient 
lodge, and it is most cunningly jdaced ; though it doesn't 
seem overstock’d with riches that will be likely to buy his 
ransom. 'Fhere’s the piece be calls Killdocr, might count 
for something, and I understand there’s a keg of powder 
about, which might be a make-weight sartain ; and yet two 
able-hodied men are not to be bought off for a trifle — 
besides —” 

“ Besides what ?” demanded .rudith, impatiently, ob¬ 
serving that the other hesitated to proceed, [irobably from 
a reluctance to distress her. 

“ Why, Judith, the Frenehers offer bounties as well as 
our own side ; and the price of two scalps would purchase 
a keg of powder and a ride ; though I’ll not say one of the 
latter altogether as good as Killdeer, there, which your 
father va’nts as oncominon and onequalled, like. But fair 
powder, and a pretty sartain rifle; and then the red men 
are not the oxpartest in fire arms, and do’nt always know 
the difference atwixt that which is ra'al, and that which is 
seeming.” 

“ This is horrible!” muttered the girl, struck by the 
homely manner in which her companion was accustomed 
to state his facts. “ But you overlook my own clothes, 
Deerslayer; and they, J think, might go far with the 
women of the Iroquois.” 

“ No doubt they would ; no doubt they would, Jinlith,” 
returned the other, looking at her keenly, as if he would 
ascertain whether she were really capable of making such 
a sacrifice. .“'But are you sartain, gal, you could find it 
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ill your heart to part -with your own finery for such a )>ur- 
pose ? Many is the man who has thought he was valiant 
till danger stared him in the face; I’ve known them, too, 
that consaited they were kind, and ready to give away all 
they liad to the jioor, when they've lieen listening to otlier 
people’s hard-heartedness ; but whose fists have clench’d 
as tight as the riven hickory, when it came to downright 
oflcriiigs of their own. Besides, Judith, you’re handsome 
— oncommon in that way one might obsarve, and do no 
harm to the truth ; and they that have beauty, like to have 
that which will adorn it. Are you sartain you could find 
it in your heart to part with your own finery?” 

'I'hc soothing allusion to the personal charms of the girl 
was well-timed to counteract the tfieet produced by the 
distrust that the young man exi>ressed of Judith's devotion 
to her filial duties. Had another said as much as Deer- 
slayer, the comidimcnt would most probably have been 
overlooked in the indignation awakeneil by the doubts; 
but even the unjiolisheil sincerity, that so often made this 
simple-minded hunter bare his thoughts, had a charm for 
the girl; and, while she coloured, and for an instaiu her 
eyes flashed fire, she could not find it in her heart to be 
really angry with one who.se very soul seemed tiuth and 
manly kindness. Look her re])roachcs she did ; but con- 
([uering the desire to retoit, .she succeeded in answering in 
a mild and friendly manner. 

“ You must keep all your favourable opinions for the 
Delawaic girls, Deerslayer, if you seriously think thus of 
those of your own colour,” she said, atti’cting to laugh. 
“ Hut, tri/ me; if you find that I regiet either riband or 
feather, silk or muslin, then may you think what you 
please of niy heart, and say what you think.” 

“ That’s justice ! The rarest thing to find on ’arth is a 
truly just man. So says Tamenund, the wisest jirophet of 
the Delawares ; and so all must think that have occasion 
to see, and talk, and act among mankind. 1 love a just 
man, Sarpent; his eyes are never covered with darkness 
towards his inimies, while they arc all sunshine and 
brightness towards his fri’nds. He uses the reason that 
God has given him, and he uses it with a feelin’ of his 
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being ordered to consider things as they are, and not as he 
wuntx them to be.” 

“Very true, Ueerslayer,” rejoined Judith, losing every 
trace of displeasure in a bright smile ; “ very true; and I 
hope to see you act on this love of justice, in all matters 
in which I am concerned. Above all, I hope you will 
judge for yourself, and not believe every evil story that a 
prating idler, like Hurry Harry, may have to tell, that 
goes to touch the good name of any young woman who 
may not happen to have the s:ime opinions of his face and 
person that the blustering gallant has of himself.” 

“ Hurry Harry’s ideas do not pass for gospel with me, 
Judith ; but even worse than he may have eyes and ears,” 
returned the other, gravely. 

“ Knough of this !” exckiimed Judith, with flashing 
eye, and a flush that mounted to her temples; “ and more 
of my father and his ransom. ’Tis as you say. Deer- 
slayer ; the Indians will not be likely to give up their pri¬ 
soners, without a heavier bribe than my clothes can olfer, 
and father’s rifle and powder. There is the chest.” 

“ Ay, there is the chist, as you stiy, Ju<lith ; and when 
the question gets to be between a secret and a scalp, 1 
should think most men would prefar keeping the last. Did 
your father ever give you any downright command con- 
sarning that chist 

“ Never. He has always a])peared to think its locks, 
and its steel bands, and its strength, its best protection.” 

“ ’Tis a rare chist, and altogether of curious build,” 
retarned Deerslayer, rising and approaching the thing in 
question, on which he seated himself, with a view to exa¬ 
mine it with greater ease. “ Chingachgook, this is no 
wood that comes of any forest that you or I have ever 
trailed through ! 'Tisn’t the black walnut; and yet it’s 
quite as comely, if not more so, did the smoke and the 
treatment give it fair play.” 

The Delaware drew near, felt of tlic wood, examined its 
grain, endeavoured to indent the surface with a nail, and 
passed his hand curiously over the steel bands, the heavy 
padlocks, and the other novel peculiarities of the mas¬ 
sive box. 
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“ No — nothing like this grows in these regions,” re¬ 
sumed Deeerslayer ; “ I've seen all ^he oaks, both the 
maples, the elms, the bass-wood, all the walnuts, the but¬ 
ternuts, and every tree that has a substance and colour, 
wrought into some form or other; but never have 1 be¬ 
fore seen such a wood as this! Judith, the chist itself 
would buy your father’s freedom ; or Iroquois cur’osity 
isn’t as strong as red-skin cur’osity, in general; especially 
in the matter of woods.” 

Tlie purchase might be cheaper made, perhaps. Deer- 
slayer. 1'he chest is full, and it would be better to part 
with half than to part with the whole. Besides, father— 
1 know not why — but father values that chest highly.” 

“ He would seem to prize what it holds, more than the 
chist itself, judging by the manner in which he treats the 
outside, and secures the inside. Here are three locks, 
Judith ; is there no key?” 

“ I’ve never seen one; and yet key there must be, since 
Hetty told us, x/u; had often seen the chest opened.” 

“ Keys no more fly in' the air, or float on the water, 
than humans, gal; if there is a key, there must be a jdace 
in which it is kept.” 

“ That is true, and it might not be difficult to find it, 
did we dare to search.” 

“ 'i'his is for you, Judith ; it is altogether for you. The 
chist is your'ii, or your father’s; and Hutter is your 
father, and not mine, t'ur’osity is a woman’s and not a 
man’s failing; and there you have got all the reasons be¬ 
fore you. If the chist has articles for ransom, it seems to 
me they would be wisely used in redeeming their owner’s 
life, or even in saving his scal|); but that is a matter for 
your ju<lgment, and not for ourn. When the lawful 
owner of a trap, or a buck, or a canoe, isn’t present, his’ 
next of kin becomes his representati/ve, by all the laws of 
the woods. We, therefore, leave you to say whether the 
chist shaU or shall not be opened.” 

“ I hope you do not believe 1 can hesitate when my 
father’s life’s in danger, Deerslayer !” 

“ Why, it’s pretty much putting a scolding ag’in tears 
and mourning. It’s not onreasonable to foretell that old 
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Tom may find fault with what you’ve done, when he see.s 
himself, once more, in his hut here ; but there’s nothing 
unusual in men’s falling out with what has been done for 
their own good; I dare to say that even the moon would 
seem a different thing from what it does now, could we 
look at it from the other side.” 

“ Deerslayer, if we can find the key, I will authorise you 
to open the chest, and to take such things from it as you 
may think will buy father’s ransom.” 

“ First find the key, gal ; we ll talk of the rest a’ter- 
wards. Sarpent, you’ve eyes like a fly, ainl a juilginent 
that’s seldom out; can you help us in calculating where 
floating Tom would be apt to keep the key of a chist that 
he holds to be as private as this ? ” 

'J'he Delaware had taken no part in the discourse until 
he was thus directly appealed to, when he ([uitted the chest, 
which had continued to attract his attention, and cast about 
him for the place in which a key would be likely to Ix' 
concealed, under such circumstances. As Judith and 
Deerslayer were not idle, the while, the whole three were 
soon engaged in an anxious and spirited search. As it 
was certain that the desired key was not to be found in any 
of the common drawers, or closets, of which there were 
several in the building, none looked there, but all turned 
their inquires to those places that struck them as ingenious 
hiding-places, and more likely to be used for such a jmr- 
pose. In this manner the outer room was thoroughly but 
fruitlessly examined; when they entered the sleeping ajiart- 
inent of 11 utter. This part of the rude building was better 
furnished than the rest of the structure, containing several 
articles that had Ixieii especially devoted to the service of 
the deceased wife of its owner ; but as Judith had all the 
rest of the keys, it was soon rummaged, without bringing 
to light the particular key desired. 

They now entered the bed-rooms of the daughters. 
Chingachgook was immediately struck with the contrast 
between the articles and the arrangement of that side of 
the room that might be called Judith’s, and that which 
more properly belonged to Hetty. A slight exclamation 
escaped him, and pointing in each direction, he alluded to 
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the fact in a low voice, speaking to his friend in the Dela¬ 
ware tongue. 

“ As you think, Sarpent,” answered Deerslaycr, whose 
remarks we always translate into English, preserving as 
much as possible of the peculiar phraseology and manner 
of the man. “ ’Tis just so, as any one may see ; and ’tis 
all founded in natur’. One sister loves finery, some say, 
overmuch ; while t’other is as meek and lowly as God ever 
created goodness and truth. Yet, after all, 1 dare say that 
Judith has her vartues, and Hetty has her failin’s.” 

“ And the ‘ Feeble-Mind ’ has seen the chest opened ? ” 
inquired Chingachgook, with curiosity in his glance. 

‘‘ Sartain; that much I’ve heard from her own lips ; 
and for that matter, so have you. It stems her father 
doesn’t misgive her discretion, though he does that of his 
eldest darter.” 

“ 'I'lien the key is hid only from the Wild Hose ? ” for 
so Chingachgook had begun gallantly to term Judith in 
his private discourse with his friend. 

“ That's it! That’s just it! Gne he trusts, and the 
other he doesn’t. There’s red and white in that, Sarpent; 
all tribes and nations agreeing in trusting some, and refus¬ 
ing to trust other some. It depends on character and 
judgment.” 

“ M'here could a key be put so little likely to be found 
by the Wild Rose, as among coarse clothes ? ” 

Deerslayer started, and turning to his friend, with ad¬ 
miration exj)rcssed in every lineiiment of his face, he fairly 
laughed, in his silent but hearty manner, at the ingenuity 
and readiness oi' the conjecture. 

“Your name’s well liestotved, Sarpent—yes,'tis well 
bestowed ! Sure enough, where would a Imer of finery 
be so little likely to s’arch, as among garments as coarse 
and unseemly as these of poor Hetty. I dares to s.ay, 
Judith’s delicate fingers haven’t touched a bit of cloth as 
rough and oncomely as that petticoat, now, since she first 
made acquaintance with the officers ! Yet, who knows ? 
the key may lie as likely to be on the same peg, as in any 
other place. 'J'ake down the garment, Delaware, and let 
us see if you are ra’ally a prophet.” 

o 
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Chingachgook did as desired, but no key was found. A 
coarse pocket, apparently empty, hung on the adjoining 
peg, and this was next examined, lly this time, the at¬ 
tention of Judith was called in that direction, and she 
spoke hurriedly, and like one who wished to save unneces¬ 
sary trouble. 

“ These are only the clothes of poor Hetty, dear simple 
girl! ” she said; ‘■'nothing we seek would Ite likely to be there.” 

The words were hardly out of the handsome mouth of 
the speaker, when (Ihitigachgook drew the desired key 
from the pocket. Judith was too quick of apprehension 
not to understand the reason a hiding-jtlace, so simple and 
exposed had been used. The blood rushed to her face, as 
much with resentment, perhaps, as with shame ; and she 
bit her lip, though she continued silent. Heerslayer ami 
his fricntl now discovered the delicacy of men of native 
refinement, neither smiling or even by a glance betraying 
how completely he understood the motives and ingenuity 
of this clever artifice. The former, who had taken the key 
from the Indian, led the way into the adjoining room, ami 
applying it to a lock, ascertained that the right instrument 
had actually been found, 'riicre were three padlocks, each 
of which, however, was easily opened by this single key. 
Deerslayer removed them all, loosened the hasps, raised the 
lid a little to make certain it was loose, and then he drew 
back from the chest several feet, signing to his friend to 
follow. 

“This is a family chist, Judith,” he said ; “and ’tis 
like to hold family secrets. 'J'he Sarpent and I will go 
into the ark, and look to the canoes, and paddles, and oars ; 
■while you can examine it by yourself, and find out whe¬ 
ther any thing that will he a rnake-weight in a ransom, is, 
or is not, among the articles. When you’ve got through, 
give us a call, and we’ll all sit in council together touching 
the valie of the articles.” 

“ Stop, Deerslayer,” exclaimed the girl, as he was about 
to withdraw ; “ not a single thing will I touch — I will 
not even raise the lid — unless you are present. Father 
and Hetty have seen fit to keep the inside of this chest a 
secret front me, and I am much too proud to pry into their 
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hidden treasures, unless it were for their own s:ood. But 
on no account will 1 open the chest alone. Stay with me, 
then ; I want witnesses of what I do.” 

“ 1 rather think, Sarpent, that the gal is right! Con¬ 
fidence and reliance beget security, but suspicion is like 
to make us all wary. Judith has a right to ask us to be 
present; and should the chist hold any of .Master Huttcr’s 
secrets, they will fall into the keeping of two as close- 
mouthed young men as are to be found. We will stay 
with you, Judith — but first let us take a look at the lake 
and the shore, for this chist will not be emptied in a 
minute.” 

'I'he two men now tvent out on the platform, and Deer- 
slayer swept the shore with the glass, while the Indian 
gravely turned his eye on the water and the woods, in 
quest of any sign that might lietray the machinations of 
their enemies. Nothing was visible, and assured of their 
temporary security, the three collected around the chest 
again, with the avowed object of opening it. 

Judith had held this chest, and its unknown contents, in 
a species of reverence as long as she could remember. Nei¬ 
ther her father nor her mother ever mentioned it in her 
presence; and there appeared to be a silent convention, 
that in naming the different objects that occasionally stood 
near it or even lay on its lid, care should lie had to avoid 
any allusion to the chest itself. Habit had rendered this 
so easy, and so much a matter of course, that it was only 
(|uite recently the girl had begun even to muse on the sin¬ 
gularity of the circumstance. But there had never been 
suHicient intimacy between Hutter and his eldest daughter 
to invite confidence. At times he was kind, but in general, 
with her more especially, he was stern and morose. Least 
of all had his authority been exercised in a way to embohlen 
his child to venture on the liberty she was about to take, 
without many misgivings of the consequences, although the 
liberty proceeded from a desire to serve himself. Then 
Judith was not altogether free from a little superstition on 
the subject of this chest, which had stood a sort of tabooed 
relic before her eyes, from childhood to the present hour. 
Nevertlieless, the time had come when it wou]^ seem that 
o 2 
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this mystery was to be explained, and that under circum¬ 
stances, too, which left her very little choice in the matter. 

Finding that both her companions were watcliing her 
movements in grave silence, Judith placed a hand on the 
lid and endeavoured to raise it. Her strength, however, 
was insufficient, and it appeared to the girl, who was fully 
aware that all the fastenings were removed, that she was 
resisted in an unhallowed attempt by some supernatural 
power. 

“ 1 cannot raise the lid, Deerslayer,” she said: “ had 
we not better give up the attein])t, and find some other 
means of releasing the prisoners } ” 

“ Not so, Judith ; not so, gal. No means are as sartain 
and easy as a good bribe,” answered the other. “As for 
the lid, ’tis held by nothing but its own weight, which is 
prodigious for so small a piece of wood, loaded with iron 
as it is.” 

As Deerslayer spoke, he applied his own strength to the 
effort, and succeeded in raising the lid against the timbers 
of the house, where he took care to secure it by a sufficient 
prop. Judith fairly trembled, as she cast her first glance 
at the interior ; and she felt a temporary relief in discover¬ 
ing that a piece of canvass, that was carefully tucked in, 
around the edges, effectually concealed all beneath it. 'J'lie 
chest was apparently well stored, however, the canvass lying 
within an inch of the lid. 

“ Here's a full cargo," said Deerslayer, eyeing the ar¬ 
rangement ; “ and we had needs go to work leisurely, and 
at our ease. Sarpent, bring some stools, while I spieail 
this blanket on the floor, and then we’ll begin work orderly 
and in coinfort.” 

The Delaware complied; Deerslayer civilly placed a 
stool for Judith, took one himself, and commenced the 
removal of the canvass covering. 'I’liis was done delibe¬ 
rately, and in as cautious a manner as if it were believed that 
fabrics of a delicate construction lay hidden beneath. When 
the canvass was removed, the first articles that came in 
view were some of the habiliments of the male sex. These 
were of fine materials, and, according to the fashions of the 
age, were gfiy in colours and rich in ornaments. One coat. 
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in particular, was of scarlet, and had button-holes worhed 
in fioltl thread. Still it was not military, but was part of 
the attire of a civilian of condition, at a period when social 
rank was rigidly respected in dress. t)hingachgook could 
not refrail* from an exclamation of pleasure as soon as 
JJeerslayer opentsl this coat, and hehl it up to view; for^ 
notwithstanding all his trained self-command, the splendour 
of the vestment was too much for the philosophy of an 
Indian. Deerslayer turned (piickly, and he regarded his 
friend with momentary ilispleasure as this burst of weakness 
escajied him ; and then he soliloquized, as was his juactice, 
whenever any strong feeling suddenly got the ascendancy. 

“ ’Tis his gift! — yes, 'tis the gift of a red-skin to love 
tincry, and he is not to be blamed. 'I'his is an extr'oriiary 
garment too; and extr'oriiary things get up extr'oriiary 
feelin's. 1 think this will do, Judith, for the Indian heart 
is hardly to be found in all America that can withstand 
colours like these, and glitter like that. If this coat was 
ever made for your father, you’ve come honestly by the 
taste for finery, you have.” 

“ 'I'hat coat rvas never made for father,” answered the 
girl, quickly; “it is much too long; while father is short 
and square.” 

“ Cloth was plenty, if it was, and glitter cheap,” answeretl 
Deerslayer, with his silent, joyous laugh. “ Sarpent, this 
garment was made for a man of your size, and 1 should 
like to see it on your shoulders.” 

Cliingachgook, nothing loth, submitted to the trial ; 
throwing aside the coarse and thread-bare jacket of Ilutter, 
to deck his person in a coat that was originally intended for 
a gentleman. 'I'lie transformation was ludicrous; but as 
men are seldom struck with incongruities in their own 
appearance any more than in their own conduct, the Dela¬ 
ware studied this chainge in a common glass, by wdiich 
IlutU'r was in the habit of shaving, W’ith great interest. 
At that moment he thought of Hist, and we owe it to truth 
to say, though it may militate a little against the stern 
character of a warrior to own it, that he wished he could 
he seen by her in his present improved aspect. 

“ OIF with it, Sarpent — oft' with it,” resumed the in- 
o 3 
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flexible Deerskyer; “such garments as ^jftle become you 
as they would become me. Your gifts are for paint, and 
hawk’s feathers, and blankets, and wampum ; and mine 
are for doublets of skin, tough leggings, and sarviceable 
moccasins. I say moccasins, .fudith ; for thotigh white, 
living as 1 do in the woods, it’s necessary to take to some 
of the practyses of the woods for comfort’s sake and cheap¬ 
ness.” 

“ I see no reason, Deerslayer, why one man may not 
wear a scarlet coat as well as another,” returned the girl. 
“ I wish I could see you in this handsome garment.” 

“ See me in a coat fit for a lord ! Well, Judith, if you 
wait till that day, you’ll wait until you see me Beyond 
reason and memory. No — no — gal, my gifts are my 
gifts, and I’ll live and die in ’em, though I never bring down 
another deer, or spear another salmon. 'What have 1 done 
that you should wish to see me in such a flaunting coat, 
Judith ? ” 

“ Because I think, Deerslayer, that the false-tongued 
and false-hearted young gallants of the garrison ought not 
alone to ajipear in fine feathers, but that truth and honesty 
have their claims to he honoured and exalted.” 

“And what exaltification would it be to me, Judith, to 
be hedizzened and besearleted, like a Mingo chief, that has 
just got his presents up fiotn Quebec? No, no. I’m well 
as I am; and if not, I can lie no better. Lay the co.it 
down on the blanket, Sarpent, and let us look further into 
the chist.” 

The tempting garment, one surely that was never in- 
tended for 11 utter, was laid aside, and the examination 
proceedeil. 'I'he male attire, all of which correspondeil 
with the coat in quality, was soon exhausted, and then suc¬ 
ceeded female. A beautiful dress of hrocaile, a little the 
worse from negligent treatment, followed ; and this time 
open exclamations of delight escaped the lips of Judith. 
Much as the girl had been addicted to dress, and favourable 
as had been her opportunities of seeing some little preten¬ 
sion in that way, among the wives of the diff’erent com¬ 
mandants, and other ladies of the forts, never before had 
she lieheld a tissue, or tints, to equal those that were now 
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so unexpectedly placed before her eyes. Her rapture was 
almost childish ; nor would she allow the inquiry to pro¬ 
ceed until she had attired her person in a robe so unsuited 
to her habits and her abode. With this end, she withdrew 
into her own room, where, with hands practised in such 
offices, she soon got rid of her own neat gown of linen, and 
stood forth in the gay tints of the brocade The dress 
happened to fit the fine, full person of Judith, and certainly 
it had never adorned a being better qualified by natural 
gifts to do credit to its really rich hues and fine texture. 
When she returned, both IJeerslayer and Chingachgook, 
who had passed the brief time of her absence in taking a 
second look at the male garments, arose in surjirise, each 
permitting exclamations of wonder and pleasure to escape 
him, in a way so unequivocal as to add new lustre to the 
eyes of Judith, by flushing her cheeks with a glow of tri¬ 
umph. Affecting, however, not to notice the impression 
she had made, the girl seated herself with the stateliness 
of a queen, desiring that the chest might be looked into 
further. 

“ I don’t know a better way to treat with the Mingos, 
gal,” crietl Deerslayer, “ than to send you ashore as you 
bc‘, and to tell ’em that a queen has arrived among ’em ! 
'I'hey ’ll give up old Jlutter, and Hurry, and Hetty, too, 
at such a spectacle ! ” 

“ I thought your tongue too honest to flatter, Deerslayer,” 
returned the girl, gratified at this admiration more than she 
would have cared to own. “()ne of the chief reasons of 
iny respect for you was your love for truth.” 

“ And ’tis truth, and solemn truth. Judith, and nothing 
else. Never dirt eyes of mine gaze on as glorious a lookin’ 
creator’ as you be yourself at this very moment! 1 ’vc 

seen beauties in my time, too, both white and red ; and 
them that was renowned and talketl of far and near ; but 
never have I beheld one that could hold any comparison 
with what you are at this blessed instant, Judith ; never.” 

The glance of delight which the girl bestoived on the 
frank-speaking hunter in no degree lessened the effect of 
her charms; and as the humid eyes blended with it a look 
of sensibility, jierhaps Judith never appeared more truly 
o ‘i 
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lovely than at what the young man had cdled that “ blessed 
instant.” He shook his head, held it sus])ended a inonient 
over the open chest like one in doubt, and then proceeded 
with the examination. 

Several of the minor articles of female dress came next, 
all of a quality to correspond with the gown. These were 
laid at Judith's feet in silence, as if she had a natursd claim 
to their possession. One or two, sueli as gloves and lace, 
the girl caught up, and a])pended to her already rich attiie, 
in affected playfulness, but with the real design of de¬ 
corating her person as far as circumstances would allow. 
'When these two remarkable suits, male and female they 
might be termed, weie removed, another canvass covering 
separated the remainder of the articles from the part of the 
chest which they had occupied. As soon as Deerslayer 
perceived this arrangement, ho paused, doubtful of the 
propriety of proceeding any further. 

“ Every man has his secrets, 1 sui)]>ose,” he said, “ and 
all men liave a right to their enj’yinent ; we’ve got low 
enough in this chist, in my judgment, to answer our wants, 
and it seems to me we should do well by going no farther; 
and by letting Master llutter have to himself, and his own 
feelin’s, all that’s Iteneath this cover.” 

“ Do you mean, Deerslayer, to offer these clothes to the 
Iroquoi-s, as ransom ?” demanded Judith, quickly. 

“ Sartain. What are we piying into another man's chist 
for, but to sarve its owner in the best way we can. This 
coat, alone, would be very apt to gain over the head thief 
of the riptJ/les ; and if his wife or darter should happen to 
be out with him, that tliere gownd W'ould soften the licart 
of any woman that is to be found atw'een Albany and 
Montreal. 1 do not see that n>e want a -larger stock in 
trade than these two articles.” 

“ To you it may seem so, Deerslayer,” returned the dis¬ 
appointed girl ; “ but of wliat use coulil a dress like this 
be to an Indian woman Slie could not wear it among 
die branches of the trees ; the dirt and smoke of the wig¬ 
wam would soon soil it; and how would a pair of red arms 
appear, thrust through these short, laced sleeves ! ” 

“ All verv true, gal; and you might go on and say, it is 
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altogetlier out of time, and place, and season, in this region 
at all. What is it to us how the finery is treated, so long 
as it answers our wishes ? I do not see that your father 
can make any use of such clothes; and it’s lucky he has 
things that are of no valie \fi himself, that will bear a high 
price with others. AVe can make no better trade for him, 
than to offer these duds for his liberty. We’ll throw in the 
lig'it frivol’ties, and get Hurry off in the bargain !” 

“ 'rhen you think, Deerslayer, that Thomas Hutter has 
no one in his family — no child — no daughter, to whom 
this dress may lie thought becoming, and whom you could 
wish to see in it, once and awhile, even though it should be 
at long intervals, and only in playfulness?” 

“ 1 understand you, Judith — yes, I now understand 
your meaning ; amt 1 think I can say, your wishes, 'fhat 
you are as glorious, in that dress, as the sun when it rises, 
or sets, in a soft October day. I’m ready to allow; and 
that you greatly become it, is a good deal more sartain than 
that it becomes you. 'rhere's gifts in clothes, as well as in 
other things. Now I do not think that a warrior on his 
first path ought to lay on the same awful paints as a chief 
that has had his virtue tried, and knows from exper’ence 
he will not disgrace his pretensions. So it is with all of 
us, red or white. You are Thomas llutter’s ilarter, and 
that gownd was made for the child of some governor, or a 
lady of high station; and it was intended to lie worn 
among fine furniture, and in rich company. In my eyes, 
Judith, a modest maiden never looks more becoming tlian 
when becomingly clad, and nothing is suitable that is out of 
character, llesides, gal, if there’s a creator’ in the colony 
that can afford to do without finery, and trust to her own 
good looks, and sweet countenance, it’s yourself.” 

“ I’ll take off the rubbish this instant, Deerslayer,” 
cried the girl, springing up to leave the room ; “ and never 
do I wish to see it on any human being again.” 

” So it is with ’em all, Sarpent,” said the other, turning 
to his friend and laughing, as soon as the beauty had dis¬ 
appeared. “ 'They like finery, hut they like their natj/ve 
charms most of all. I’m glad the gal has consented to lay 
aside her furbelows, howsever, for it’s ag’in reason for one 
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of her class to wear 'em; and then she is handsome enough, 
as 1 call it, to go alone. Hist would show oncommon 
likely, too, in such a gownd, Delaware ! ” 

“ Wah-ta !-Wah is a red-skin girl, Decrslayer,” re¬ 
turned the Indian ; “ like the young of the pigeon, she is 
to be known by her own feathers. 1 should pass by with¬ 
out knowing her, were she dressed in such a skin. It's 
wisest always to be so clad that our friends need not ask 
us for our names. 'I'he ‘ Wild Rose’ is very pleasant, but 
she is no sweeter for so many colours.” 

“ That’s it; — that’s natur’, and the true foundation 
for love and protection. When a man stops to pick a wild 
strawberry, he does not expect to find a melon, and when 
he wishes to gather a melon, he's disapp’inted if it prove to 
lie a squash, though squashes be often brighter to the eye 
than melons. 'J'hat’s it, and it means, stick to your gifts, 
and your gifts will stick to you.’’ 

The two men had now a little discussion together, 
touching the propriety of penetrating any further into the 
chest of Hutter, when Juditli re-appeared, divested of her 
robes, and in her own simple linen frock again. 

“ Thank you, Judith,” said Deerslayer, taking her 
kindly by the hand; “ for 1 know it went a little ag’in 
the nat’ral cravings of woman to lay aside so much finery, 
as it might be, in a lump. But you’re more pleasing to 
the eye as you stand, you be, than if you had a crown on 
your head, and jewels dangling from your hair. The 
question now is, whether to lift this covering, to see what 
will lie ra’ally the best bargain we can make for Master 
Hutter ; for we must do as we think he would be willing 
to do, did he stand here in our places.” 

•ludith looked very happy. Accustomed as she was to 
adulation, the humble homage of Deerslayer had given her 
more true satisfaction than she had ever yet received from 
the tongue of man. It was not the terms in which this 
admiration had been expressed, for thei) were sinqile enough, 
which produced so strong an impression ; nor yet their 
novelty, or their warmth of manner, nor any of those 
peculiarities that usually give value to praise, but the 
unflinching truth of the speaker, that carried his words so 
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directly to the heart of the listener. This is one of the 
great advantages of plain dealing and frankness. The 
habitual and wily flatterer may succeed until his practices 
recoil on himself, and, like other sweets, his aliment 
cloys by its excess ; but he who deals honestly, tliough be 
often necessarily offend, possesse.s a power of praising that 
no quality but sincerity can bestow; since his words go 
directly to the heart, finding their support in the under¬ 
standing. Thus it was with Ifeerslayer and Judith ; so soon 
and so deeply did this simple hunter impress all who knew 
him with a conviction of his unbending iionesty, that all 
he uttered in commendation was as certain to please, as 
all he uttered in the way of rebuke was certain to rankle 
and excite enmity, where his character had not awakened 
a respect and affection, that in another sense rendered 
it painful. In after life, when the career of this untu¬ 
tored being brought him in contact with officers of rank, 
and others, entrusted with the care of the interests of the 
state, this same influence was exerted on a wider field ; 
even generals listening to his commendations with a glow 
of ])leasure, that it was not always in the power of their 
official superiors to awaken. Perhaps fludith was the first 
individual of his own colour who fairly submitted to this 
nattiral consequence of trutli and fair dealing on the part 
of Deerslayer. She had actually pined for his praise, 
and she had now riceived it; and that in the form which 
was most agreeaftle to iter weaknesses and habits of thouglit. 
The result will appear in the course of the narrative. 

“ If we knew all that chest holils, Deerslayer,” re¬ 
turned the girl, when she had a little recovered from the 
immediate effect produced by his commendations of her 
personal appearance, “ w'e could better determine on the 
course we ought to take.” 

“ That’s not onreasonable, gal, though it’s more a pale¬ 
face than a red-skin gift to be prying into other peojtle’s 
secrets.” 

Curiosity is natural, and it is expcctetl that all hu¬ 
man beings should have human failings. Whenever 1 ve 
been at the garrisons, I’ve found that most, in and about 
them, had a longing to learn their neighbour’s ^ecrets.” 
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“ Yes, and sometimes to fancy them, when they couldn’t 
find ’em out. That’s tlie difference atween an Indian 
gentleman and a white gentleman. The Sarpent, here, 
would turn his head aside if he found himself onknow- 
ingly lookin’ into anotlier chief’s wigwam ; whereas in the 
settlements, while all pretend to he great people, most prove 
they’ve got betters by the manner in which they talk of 
their consarns. I'll be bound, .Tndith, you wouln’t get the 
Sarpent, there, to confess there was jinolher in the tribe 
so much greater than himself, as to become the subject of 
his idees, and to empl’y his tongue in conversations about 
his movements, and ways, and food, and all the other little 
matters that occupy a man when he’s not empry’d in his 
greater duties. He who does this, is but little better than 
a blackguard in the grain, and them that cncourager him is 
pretty much of the same kidney, let them wear coats as 
fine as they may, or of what dye they ])lease.” 

“But this is not another man’s wigwam ; it belongs to 
my father; the.se are his things, and they are wanted in his 
service.” 

“ That’s true, gal, that’s true; and it carries w'eight 
with it. Well, when all is Ijefore us, we may indeed best 
judge which to offer for the ransom, and which to with¬ 
hold.” 

Judith was not altogether as disinterested in her feelings 
as she affected to be. She rememliercd that the curiosity 
of Hetty had been indulged, in connection with this chest, 
while her own had been disregarded ; and she was not 
sorry to possess an opportunity of being placed on a level 
w'ith her less gifted sister, in this one particular. It appear¬ 
ing to be admitted all round, that the inquiry into the con¬ 
tents of the chest ought to be pushed further, Decrslaycr 
proceeded to remove the second covering of canvass. 

’rile articles that lay uppermost when the curtain was 
again raised on the secrets of the chest, were a pair of 
pistols, curiously inlaid with silver. Their value would 
have been considerable in one of the towns, though as 
weapons in the woods they were a species of arms seldom 
employed ; never, indeed, unless it might be by some 
officer from, Europe, who visited the colonies, as many were 
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then wont to do, so much impressed with the superiority of 
the usages of London, as to fancy they were not to be laid 
aside on the frontier of America. AVhat occurred on the 
discovery of these weajions will appear in the succeeding 
chapter. 


CHAPTER III. 


An oakon, ImiKon, olbow-chair ; 

A raudiC'Onp without an car , 

A battered, shattered. a».h bedstead ; 

A box oi d(*al without a hd , 

A pair of toufts. but out oi joint; 

A back-swoid poker, willmut point ; 

A dish a inch lui^'ht irood meat ailort] once; 

An and an old (Juucurdaiice. 

I)l\n Svvii-t’.v Inventory, 

No sooner did Deerslayer rai.se the pistols, than he turned 
to the Delaware, and held theiti up for his admiration. 

“ Child gun,” said the Serpent, smiling, while he handled 
one of the instruments as if it had been a toy. 

“ Not it, Sarpent ; not it. ’ Tis made for a man, and 
would satisfy a giant if rightly used. Hut stop ; white 
men are remarkable for their carelessness in putting away 
lire-arms in chists and corners. Let me look if care has 
been given to these we’}>ons.'’ 

As Deenslayer spoke, he took the weapon from the hand 
of his friend, and opened the pan. 'i'he last was filled 
with priming, caked like a bit of cinder, by lime, moisture, 
and compression. An apjilication of the ramrod showed 
that both the pistols were charged, although they had pro¬ 
bably lain for years in the chest. It is not easy to portr,av 
the surprise of the Indian at this discovery, for he was in 
the practice of renewing his priming daily, and of looking 
to the contents of his jiiece at other short intervals. 

“ This is white neglect,” said Deerslayer, shaking his 
head, “ and scarce a season goes by that some one in the set¬ 
tlements doesn’t suffer from it. It's extr’ornary too, Judith— 
yes, it’s downright extr'ornary, that the owner shall fire his 
piece at a deer, or some other game, or pcrlwps at an 
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inimy, and twice out of three times he’ll miss; but let 
him catch an accident with one of these forgotten charges, 
and he makes it sartiii death to a child, or a brother, or a 
fri’nd ! Well, we shall do a good turn to the owner if we 
fire these pistols for him ; and as they’re novelties to you 
and me, Sarpent, we ll try our hands at a mark. Freshen 
that priming, and I’ll do the same with this, and then we’ll 
see who is the best man with a pistol ; as for the rifle, 
that’s long been settled atween us.” 

Deerslayer laughed heartily at his own conceit, and in a 
minute or two they were both standing on the platform, 
selecting some object in the ark for their target. Judith 
was led by curiosity to their side. 

“ Stand back, gal, stand a little back ; the.se we’pons 
have been long loaded,” said Deerslayer, “ and some acci¬ 
dent may hajijien in the discharge.” 

“ 'J'hen you shall not fire them I Give them both to 
the Delaware ; or it would be better to unload them with¬ 
out firing ” 

“ That’s ag in usage—and some people say ag’in man¬ 
hood ; though I hohl to no such silly doctrine. 'M’e must 
fire ’em, Judith ; yes, we must fire ’em ; though I fore¬ 
see that neither will have any great reason to boast of his 
skill.” 

Judith, in the main, was a girl of great personal 
spirit, and her habits prevented her from feeling any of 
tlic terror that is apt to come over her sex at the report of 
fire-arms. She had discharged many a rifle, and had even 
been known to kill a deer under circumstances that were 
favourable to the effort. She submitted, therefore, falling 
a little back by the side of Deerslayer, giving the Indian 
the front of the jdatform to himself. Chingachgook raised 
the weapon several times, endeavoured to steady it by using 
both hands, changed his attitude from one that was awkward 
to another still more so, and finally drew the trigger with a 
sort of desperate indifference, without having, in reality, 
secured any aim at all. 'fhe consequence was, that instead 
of hitting the knot, which had been selected for the mark, 
he missed the ark altogether; the bullet skipping along the 
water like^ a stone that was thrown by hand. 
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“Well done, Sarpent—well done," cried Deerslayer, 
laughing with his noiseless glee ; “ you’ve hit the lake, and 
that’s an expl’ite for some men ! 1 ktiow’d it, and as much 
as said it here, to Judith ;'for your short we’pons don’t 
belong to red-skin gifts. You’ve hit the lake, and that’s' 
better than only hitting the air ! Now, stand back, and 
let us see what white gifts can do with a white we’pon. A 
pistol isn’t a rifle ; but colour is colour.” 

The aim of Ueerslayer was both quick and steady, and 
the report followed almost as soon as the weapon rose. 
Still the pistol hung fire, as it is termed, and fragtnents of 
it flew in a dozen directions, some falling on the loof of 
the castle, others in the ark, and one in the water. Judith 
screamed, and when the two men turned anxiously towards 
the girl, she was as pale as death, trembling in every limb. 

“ She’s wounded — yes, the poor gal’s wounded, Sarpent, 
though one couldn’t foresee it, standing where she did.” 

Judith suffered herself to be supported to a seat, swal¬ 
lowed a mouthful of the water that the Delaware offered 
her in a gourd, and after a violent fit of trembling that 
seemed ready to shake her fine frame to dissolution, she 
burst into tears. 

“ The pain must l)e borne, poor Judith — yes, it must 
be borne,” said_ Deerslayer, .soothingly ; “ though I am far 
from wishing you not to weep ; for weeping often lightens 
galish feelin’s. Where can she be hurt, Sarpent ? I sec 
no signs of blood, nor any rent of skin or garments.’’ 

“ I am uninjured, Deerslayer,” stammered the girl 
through her tears. “ It’s fright—nothing more, I do 
assure you ; anil (Jod be praised ! no one, I find has been 
harmed by the accident.” 

“ This is extr’ornary ! ” exclaimed the unsuspecting and 
simple-minded hunter. “ 1 thought, Juilith, you’d been 
above settlement weaknesses, and that you was a gal not to 
be frightened by the sound of a bursting we’pon. No — I 
didn’t think you so skeary ! Hftly might well have been 
startled ; but you’ve too much judgment and reason to be 
frightened when the danger's all over. They’re pleasant 
to the eye, chief, and changeful, but very unsartin in their 
feelin’s 1 ” 
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Shame kept Judith silent. There had been no acting in 
her agitation, but all had fairly proceeded from sudden and 
uncontrollable alarm —an alarm that she found almost as 
inexplicable to herself, as it proved to be to her com¬ 
panions. Wiping away the traces of tears, however, she 
smiled again, and was soon able to join in the laugh at her 
own folly. 

“ And you, Deerslayer,” she at length succeeded in say¬ 
ing, '' are you, indeed, altogether unhurt ? It seems 
almost miraculous that a pistol should have burst in your 
hand, and you escape without the loss of a limb, if not of 
life ! ” 

“ Such wonders ar’n’t oncommon at all .among worn-out 
arms. The first rifle they gave me play’d the same trick, 
and yet I lived through it, though not as onharmless as 
I've got out of this affair. Thomas Ilutter is master of 
one pistol less than he was this morning; but as it happened 
in trying to sarve him, there’s no ground of com])Iaint. 
Now draw near, and let us look further into the inside of 
the chist.” 

Judith, by this time, had so far gotten the better of her 
agitation as to resume her seat, and the examination went 
on. The next article that offered was enveloped in cloth, 
and on opening it, proved to be one of the mathematical 
instruments that were then in use among seamen, posses¬ 
sing the usual ornaments anil fastenings in brass. Oeer- 
slayer and Chingachgook expressed their admiration and 
surprise at the unknown instrument, which was bright and 
glitttering, having apparently been well cared for. 

“ This goes beyond the surveyors, Judith,” Deerslayer 
exclaimed, after turning the instrument several times in his 
hands; “ Tve seen all their tools often, and wicked and 
heartless enough are they, for they never come into the 
forest but to lead the way to waste and destruction; but 
none of them have as designing a look as this ! 1 fear me, 
after all, that Thomas Hutler has journeyed into the wil¬ 
derness with no fair intentions towards its happiness. Did 
you ever see any of the cravings of a surveyor about your 
father, gal.!'” 

He i^ no surveyor, Deerslayer, nor does he know the 
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use of that instrument, though he seems to own it. Do 
you suppose that Thomas flutter ever wore that coat ? ,It 
is as much too krge for him as this instrument is beyond 
his learning.” 

“ That’s it—that must be it, Sarpent ; and the old fel. 
low, by some unknown means, has fallen heir to another 
man’s goods! They say he has been a mariner, and, no 
doubt, this chist, and all it holds—Ha ! what have we here? 
This far outdoes the brass and black wood of the tool!” 

Deerslayer had opened a small bag, from which he was 
taking, one by one, the pieces of a set of chessmen. They 
were of ivory, much larger than common, and exquisitely 
wrought. Each piece represented the character or thing 
after which it is named ; the knights being mounted, the 
castles stood on elephants, and even the pawns possessed 
tile heads aiul busts of men. 'I’he set was not complete, 
and a few fractures betrayed bad usage; but all that was 
left had been carefully put away and preserved. Even 
Judith expressed wonder, as these novel objects were 
))laced before her eyes, and Chingachgook fairly forgot his 
Indian dignity in admiration and delight. The latter took 
up each piece, and examined with never-tiring satisfaction, 
pointing out to the girl the more ingenious and striking 
})ortions of the workmanship. But the elephants gave him 
the greatest pleasure, 'f he “ Hughs ! ” that he uttered as 
he passed his fingers over their trunks, and ears, and tails, 
w'ore very distinct; nor did he fail to note the pawns, 
which were armed as archers, 'fhis exhibition lasted 
several minutes, during wliich time, Judith and the Indian 
had all the rapture to themselves. l)eer.slayer sat silent, 
thoughtful, and even gloomy, though his eyes followed each 
movement of the two principal actors, noting every new 
peculiarity about the pieces as they w'ere held up to view. 
Not an exclamation of pleasure, nor a word of commend¬ 
ation passed his lips. At length his companions observed 
his silence, and then, for the first time since the chessmen 
had been discovered, did he si>eak. 

Judith,” he asked earnestly, but with a concern that 
amounted almost to tenderness of manner, “ did your 
parents ever talk to you of religion ? ” 

p 
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The girl coloured, and the flashes of crimson that passed 
over her beautiful countenance were like the wayward tints 
of a Neapolitan sky in NiSvember. Deerslayer had given 
her so strong a taste for truth, however, that she did not 
waver in her answer, replying simply and with sincerity, 

“ My mother did, often,” she said ; “ my father, never. 
I thought it made my mother sorrowful to speak of our 
prayers and duties, but my father has never opened his 
mouth on such matters before or since her death.” 

“ That I can believe—that I can believe. He has no 
God—no such god as it becomes a man of white skin to 
worship, or even a red-skin. Them things are idols.” 

Judith started, and for a moment she seemed seriously 
hurt Then she reflected, and in the end she laughed. 

“ And you think, Deerslayer, that these ivory toys are 
my father's gods } I have heard of idols, and know what 
they are.” 

“ Them are idols! ” repeated the other positively. 

Why should your father keep ’em if he doesn’t worship 
’em.?” 

“ Would he keep his gods in a bag, and locked up in a 
chest.? No, no, Deerslayer ; my poor father carries his 
god with him wherever he goes, and that is in his own 
cravings. These things may really be idols—1 think they 
are, myself, from what I have heard and read of idolatry, 
but they have come from some distant country, like all the 
odier articles, and have fallen into Thomas flutter’s hands 
when he has been a sailor.” 

“ I’m glad of it—I am downright glad to hear it, 
Judith, for 1 do not think I could have mustered the reso¬ 
lution to strive to help a white idolater out of his difficul¬ 
ties ! The old man is of my colour and nation, and I wish 
to sarve him; but, as one who denied all his gifts, in the 
way of religion, it would have come hard to do. so. That 
animal seems to give you great satisfaction, Sarpent, though 
it’s an idolatrous head at the best.” 

“ It is an elephant,” interrupted Judith. “ I’ve often 
seen pictures of such animals at the garrisons; and mother 
had a book in which there was a printed account of the 
creature. ^Father burnt that, with all the other books, for 
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he said mother loved reading too well. This was not long 
before mother died, and I’ve sometimes thought that the 
loss hastened her end.” 

This was said equally without levity and without any 
deep feeling. It was said without levity, for Judith was 
saddened by her recollections, and yet she had been too 
much .accustomed to live for self, and for the indulgence of 
her own vanities, to feel her mother’s wrongs very heavily. 
It required extraordinary circumstances to awaken a proper 
sense of her situation, and to stimulate the better feelings 
of this beautiful but misguided girl ; and these circum¬ 
stances had not yet occurred in her brief existence. 

“ Elephant, or no elephant, ’tis an idol,” returned the 
hunter, “ and not fit to remain in Christian keeping.” 

“ Good for Iroquois ! ” said Chingachgook, parting with 
one of the castles with reluctance, as his friend took it.from 
him to replace it in the bag. “ Elephon buy whole tribe — 
buy Delaware almost! ” 

“ Ay, that it would, as any one who coihprehends red¬ 
skin natur’ must know,” answered Deerslayer; “ but the 
man that passes false money, Sarpent, is as bad as he who 
makes it. Did you ever know a just Indian that wouldn’t 
scorn to sell a coon-skin for the true marten, or to pass oft’ a 
mink for a beaver. I know that a few of these idols, perhaps 
one of them elephants, would go far towards buying 
'fhomas Butter’s liberty, but it goes ag’in conscience to 
pass such counterfeit money.” 

“ After all, Deerslayer, these pieces of ivory may not be 
idols at all. 1 remember, now, to have seen one of the 
officers at the garrison with a set of fox and geese made in 
some such a design as these; and here is something hard, 
wrapped in cloth, that may belong to your idols.” 

Deerslayer took the bundle the girl gave him, and un¬ 
rolling it, he found the board within. Like the pieces, it 
was large, rich, and inlaid with ebony and ivory. Putting 
the whole in conjunction, the hunter, though not without 
many misgivings, slowly came over to Judith’s opinion, 
and finally admitted that the fancied idols must be merely 
the curiously carved men of some unknown game. Judith 
had the tact to use her victory with great modejation ; nor 

p 2 
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did she once, even in the most indirect manner, allude to 
the ludicrous mistake of her companion. 

This discovery of the uses of the extraordinary-looking 
little images settled the affair of the proposed ransom. It 
was agreed generally—and all understood the weaknesses 
and tastes of Indians—that nothing could be more likely 
to tempt the cupidity of the Iroquois than the elephants 
in particular. Luckily the whole of the castles were among 
the piece.s, and these four tower-bearing animals it was 
finally determined should be the ransom offered. The re¬ 
mainder of the men, and, indeed, all the rest of the articles 
in the chest,’ were to be kept out of view, and to be re¬ 
sorted to only as a last a])peal. As soon as these prelimi¬ 
naries were settled, every thing but those intendeil for the 
bribe was carefully replaced in the chest, and all the covers 
were ‘ tucked in,’ as they had been found ; and it was (juite 
possible, could Flutter have been j)ut in possession of the 
castle again, tliat he might have passed the remainder of 
his days in it, 'without even suspecting the invasion that 
had been made on the privacy of the chest. The rent 
pistol would have lieen the most likely to reveal the secret ; 
but this was placed by the side of its fellow, and all were 
pressed down as before — some half-a-dozen packages at the 
bottom of the chest not having been opened at all. IVheii 
this was done, the lid was lowered, the padlocks replaced, 
and the key turned. The latter was then replaced in the 
pocket from which it had been taken. 

More than an hour was consumed in settling the course 
proper to be pursued, and in returning every thing to its 
place. The pauses to converse were frequent; and Judith, 
who experienced a lively pleasure in the open, undisguisecl 
admiration with which Deerslayer’s honest eye gazed at her 
handsome face, found the means to prolong the interview 
with a dexterity that seems to be innate in female coquetry. 
Deerslayer, indeed, appeared to be the first who was con¬ 
scious of the time that had been thus wasted, and to call 
the attention of his companions to the Necessity of doing 
something towards putting the plan of ransoming into 
execution. Chingachgook had remained in Flutter’s bed¬ 
room, whe^e the elephants were laid, to feast his eyes with 
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the images of animals so wonderful and so novel. Perhaps 
an instinct told him that his presence would not be as 
acceptable to his companions, as this holding himself aloof; 
for Judith had not much reserve in the manifestations of 
her preferences, and the Delaware had not got so far as one 
betrothed without acquiring some knowledge of the symp¬ 
toms of the master passion. 

“ Well, Judith,” said Deerslayer, rising, after the inter¬ 
view hail lasted much longer than even he himself sus¬ 
pected, ’tis pleasant convarsing with you, and settling all 
these matters, but duty calls us another way. All this 
time Hurry and your fatlier, not to say Hetty—” 

The word was cut short in the speaker’s mouth, for, at 
that critical moment, a light step was heard on the plat¬ 
form or court-yard, a human figure darkened the door-way, 
and tile jiersou last mentioned stood before him. The low 
exclamation that escaped Deerslayer and the slight scream of 
.ludith were hardly uttered, when an Indian youth, between 
the ages of fifteen and seventeen, stood beside her. These 
two entrances had been made with moccasined feet, and 
consequently almost without noise ; but, unexpected and 
stealtliy as they were, they had not the effect to disturb 
1 teerslayer’s self-possession. Ilis first measure was to speak 
rapidly in Delaware to his friend, cautioning him to keej) 
out of sight while he stood on his guard ; the second was 
to step to tlie door to ascertain the extent of the danger. 
No one else, however, had come ; and a simjde contrivance, 
in the shajie of a raft, that lay floating at the side of the 
ark, at once explained the means that had been used in 
bringing Hetty off. Two dead and dry, and consequently 
buoyant, logs of pine were bound together with pins and 
withes, and a little jilatform of river chesnut had been 
rudely placed on their surfaces. Here Hetty bad been 
seated on a billet of wood, while the young Iroquois had 
rowed the primitive and slow-moving, but perfectly safe 
cfaft from the shore. As soon as Deerslayer had taken a 
close survey of this raft, and satisfied himself nothing else 
was near, he shook his head, and muttered in his solilo¬ 
quizing w'ay— 

This comes of prying into another’s man’s diist! Had 
p 3 
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we been watchful and keen-eyed, such a surprise could 
never have happened. It opens the way, howscver, to a 
treaty for the ransom, and I will hear what Hetty has to say.” 

Judith, as soon as her surprise and alarm had a little 
abated, discovered a proper share of affectionate joy at the 
return of her sister. She folded her to her bosom, and 
kissed her, as had been her wont in the days of their child¬ 
hood and innocence. Hetty herself was less affected, for to 
her there was no surprise, and her nerves were sustained 
by the purity and holiness of her purpose. At her sister’s 
request she took a seat, and entered into an account of 
her adventures since they had parted. Her tale com¬ 
menced just as Deerslayer returned, and he also became an 
attentive listener, while the young Iroquois stood near the 
door, seemingly as indifferent to what was passing as one 
of its posts. 

The narrative of the girl was sufficiently clear, until she 
reached the time where wc left her in the camp, after the 
interview with the chiefs, and at the moment when Hist 
quitted her in tlie abrupt manner already stated. The 
sequel of the story may he told in her own language. 

“ When I read the texts to the chiefs, Judith, you could 
not have seen that they made any changes on their minds,” 
she said; “ but if seed is planted, it voill grow, (iod 
planted the seeds of all the trees — ” 

“ Ay, that did he—that did he,” muttered Deerslayer ; 
“ and a goodly harvest has followed.” 

“ (iod planted the seeds of all the trees,” continued 
Hetty, after a moment’s pause, “ and you see to what a 
height and shade they have grown ! So it is with the 
Bible. You may read a verse this year, and forget it, and 
it will come hack to you a year hence, when you least 
expect to remember it.” 

“ And did you find any thing of this, among the savages, 
poor Hetty 

“ Yes, Judith, and sooner, and more fully than 1 hid 
even hoped. I did not stay long with father and Hurry, 
hut went to get my breakfast with Hist. As soon as we 
had done, the chiefs came to us, and Own we found the 
fruits of th$ seed that had been planted. They said what 
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I had read from the good book was right—it must be 
right—it sounded right; like a sweet bird singing in their 
ears ; and they told me to come back and say as much to 
the great warrior who had slain one of their braves ; and 
to tell it to you, and to say how happy they should be to 
come to church here in the castle, or to come out in the 
sun, and hear me read more of the sacred volume—and to 
tell you that they wish you would lend them some canoes, 
that they can hring father and Hurry, and their women to 
the castle, that we might all sit on the platform there, and 
listen to the singing of the pale-face Manitou. There, 
Judith, did you ever know of any thing that so plainly shows 
power of the Hible as that! ” 

“ If it were true ’twoulil be a miracle, indeed, Hetty. 
But all this is no more than Indian cunning and Indian 
treachery, striving to get the better of us by management, 
when they find it is not to be done by force.” 

“ Do you doubt the Bible, sister, that you judge the 
savages so harshly ” 

“ 1 do not doubt the Bible, poor Hetty, but I much 
doubt an Indian and an Iroquois. M'hat do you say to 
this visit, Deerslayer ? ” 

“ First let me talk a little withlletty,” returned the party 
ajipealed to ; “ was this raft made after you had got your 
breakfast, gal; and did you walk from the camp to the 
shore opposite to us, here ? ” 

“ Oh ! no, Deerslayer. The raft was ready made, and 
in the water—could that have been by a miracle, Judith .S’” 
“ Yes — yes — an Indian miracle,” rejoined the hunter. 
“ They’re expart enough in them sort of miracles. And 
you found the raft ready made to your hands, and in the 
water, and in waiting like for its cargo }’’ 

“It w'as all as you say. The raft was near the camp, 
and the I ndians put me on it, and had ropes of bark, and 
they dragged me to the place opposite to the castle, and 
then they told that young man to row me off here.” 

“ And the woods ars full of the vagabonds, waiting to 
know what is to be the upshot of the miracle. We compre¬ 
hend this aflair now, Judith, and I’ll first get rid of this 
young Canadian blood-sucker, and then we’ll settle our own 
p 4 
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course. Do you and Hetty leave us together, first bring¬ 
ing me the elephants which the Sarpent is admiring; for 
’twill never do to let this loping deer be alone a minute, or 
he’ll borrow a canoe without asking." 

Judith did as desired, first bringing the ])icces, and 
retiring with her sister into their own room. Deerslayer 
had acquired some knowledge of most of the I ndian dialects 
of that region, and he knew enough of the Iroquois to hold 
a dialogue in the language. Beckoning to the lad, there¬ 
fore, he caused him to take a seat on the chest, when he 
placed two of the castles suddenly before him. Up to that 
moment this youthful savage had not expressed a single 
intelligible emotion or fancy. There were many things, in 
and about the place, that were novelties to him, hut he ha<l 
maintained his self-commaml with philosophical com]iosure. 
It is true Deerslayer had detected his dark eye scanning the 
defences and the arms, hut the scrutiny had been made with 
such an air of innocence, in such a gaping, indolent, boyish 
manner, that no one but a man who had himself been 
taught in a similar school, would have even suspected his 
object. The instant, however, the eyes of the savage fell 
upon the wrought ivory, and the images of the wonderful 
unknown Iteasts, surprise and admiration got the mastery 
of him. 'J’he manner in which the natives of the South 
Sea Islands first beheld the toys of civilised life has been 
often described ; but the reader is not to confound it with 
the manner of an American Indian under similar circum¬ 
stances. In this particular case, the young Iroquois, or 
Huron, permitted an exclamation of rapture to escape him, 
and then he checked himself, like one who had been guilty 
of an indecorum. After this, his eyes ceased to wander, 
but became riveted on the elephants, one of which, after a 
short hesitation, he even presumed to handle. Deerslayer 
did not interrupt him for quite ton minutes, knowing that 
the lad was taking such note of the curiosities as woulil 
enable him to give the most minute and accurate description 
of their a|)pearancc to his seniors on his return. When he 
thought sufficient time had been allowed to j)roduce the 
desired effect, the hunter laid a finger on the naked knee of 
the youth, ?nd drew his attention to himself. 
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Listen,” he said; “ 1 want to talk with my young 
friend from the Canadas. Let him forget that wonder for 
a minute.” 

“ AVherc t’other pale brother ? ” demanded the hoy, 
looking up, and letting the idea that had been most promi¬ 
nent in his mind, previously to the introduction of the 
chessmen, escape him involuntarily. 

“ He sleeps — or if he is’nt fairly asleep, he is in the 
room where the men do sleep,” returned Deerslayer. “How 
did my young friend know there was another ? ” 

“ See him from the shore. Iroquois have got long eyes 
— see beyond the clouds — see the bottom of the great 
spring! ” 

“ H''en, the Iroquois are welcome. Two pale-faces are 
prisoners in the camp of your fathers, hoy.” 

The lad nodded, treating the circumstance with great 
apjiarent indifference; though a moment after he laughed 
as if exulting in the superior address of his own tribe. 

“ tlan you tell me, boy, what your chiefs intend to do 
with these capt;/ves ; or liaven’t they yet made up their 
minds ?” 

The lad looked a moment at the hunter with a little 
surprise, then he coolly put the end of his fore-finger on 
his own head, just above the left ear, and passed it round 
his crown, with an accur.acy and readiness that showed how 
well he had Iteen drilled in the peculiar art of his race. 

“ M'hen,” demanded Deerslayer, whose gorge rose at 
this cool demonstration of intliflerence to human life. 
“ And why not take them to your wigwams ?” 

“ Iload too long, and full of pale faces. ATigwam full, 
and scal]>s sell high. Small scalp, much gold.” 

“ AA’ell, tliat explains it — yes, that docs explain it. 
'J'here’s no need of being any plainer. Now you know', 
lail, that the oldest of your prisoners is the father of these 
two young women, and the other is the suitor of one of 
them. The gals nat’rally wish to save the scalps of such 
fri’nds, and they will give them two ivory creatur’s as 
ransom, one for each scalp. Go back and tell this to your 
chiefs, and bring me the answer before the sun sets.” 

'riie boy entered zealously into this project, and with a 
sincerity that left no doubt of his executing his commission 
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with intelligence and promptitude. For a moment he 
forgot his love of honour, and all his clannish hostility to 
the British and their Indians, in his wish to have such a 
treasure in his tribe, and Deerslayer was satisfied with the 
impression lie had made. It is true the lad proposed to 
carry one of the elephants with him as a specimen of the 
other, but to this his brother negotiator was too sagacious 
to consent, well knowing that it might never reach its desti¬ 
nation if confided to such hands. This little difficulty W'as 
soon arranged, and then the hoy prepared to depart. As 
he stood on the platform, ready to step aboard of the raft, 
he hesitated and turned short, witli a proposal to borrow a 
canoe, as the means most likely to shorten the negotiation. 
Deerslayer quietly refused the request, and after lingering 
a little longer, the boy rowed slowly away from the castle, 
taking the direction of a thicket on the shore, that lay less 
than half a mile distant. Deerslayer seated himself on a 
stool and watched the progress of the ambassador; some¬ 
times closely scanning the whole line of shore, as far as 
eye could reach, and dien (placing an elbow on a knee, he 
remained a long time with liis chin resting on the hand. 

During the interview between Deerslayer and the lad, a 
different scene took place in the adjoining room. Hetty 
had inquired for the Dela%vare, and being told why and 
where he remained concealed, she joined him. The recep¬ 
tion which Chingachgook gave his visitor was respectful 
and gentle, lie understood her character, and no doubt 
his disposition to be kind to such a being was increased by 
the hope of learning some tidings of his betrothed. As 
soon as tlie girl entered, she took a seat, and invited the 
Indian to place himself near her, and then she continued 
silent, as if she thought it decorous for him to question 
her, before she consented to speak on the subject she had 
on her mind. But as Chingachgook did not understand 
this feeling, he remained respectfully attentive to any thing 
she might be pleased to tell him. 

“ You are Chingachgook—the Great Scrj)cnt of the 
Delawares, ar’n’t you? ” the girl at length commenced, in 
her own simple way, losing her self-command in the desire 
to proceed, })ut anxious first to make sure of the individual. 
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“ Chingachgook,” returned the Delaware, with grave 
dignity. “ That say Great Sarpent in Deerslayer tongue.” 

“ AVell, that is iny tongue. Deerslayer, and father, and 
Judith, and I, and poor Hurry Harry—do you know 
Henry March, Great Serpent } ] know you don’t, how¬ 

ever, he, would have spoken of you, too.” 

“ Did any tongue name Chingachgook, Drooping-Lily ? ” 
for so the chief had named poor Hetty. “Was his name 
sung by a little bird among the Iroquois ? ” 

Hetty (lid not answer at first; but with that indescribable 
feeling that awakens sympathy and intelligence among the 
youthful attd unpractised of her sex, she hung her head, 
and the blood suffused her cheek ere she found her tongue. 

11 would have exceeded her stock of intelligence to explain 
this embarrassment; but though poor Hetty could not 
reason on every emergency, she could always feel. The 
colour slowly receded from her cheek, and the girl looked 
up archly at the Indian, smiling with the innocence of a 
child, mingled with the interest of a woman. 

“ My sister, the Drooping-Lily, hear such bird! ” 
Chingachgook added, and this with a gentleness of tone 
and manner that would have astonished those who some¬ 
times heard the discordant cries that often came from the 
same throat ; these transitions from the harsh and guttural, 
to the soft and melodious, not being unfrequent in ordinary 
Indian dialogues. “ My sister’s ears were open—has she 
lost her tongue } ” 

“ You are Chingachgook — you nnist be; for there is 
no other red man here, and she thought Chingachgook 
would come.” 

“ fliin-gach-gook,” pronouncing the name slowly, and 
dwelling on each syllable; “Great Sarpent, Yengeese 
tongue.” 

“ Chin-gach-gook,’’ repeated Hetty, in the same deliberate 
manner. “Yes, so Hist called it, and you «(««< be the chief.” 

“ M’ah-ta !-Wali,” added the Delaware. 

“ M’ah-ta I-IYah, or Hist-oh !-Hist. I think Hist 
prettier than Wall, and so I call her Hist.” 

“ AYah ! very sweet in Delaware ears! ” 

“You make it sound differently from me. Jlut, never 
mind; I did hear the bird you speak of sing. Great Serpent.” 
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“ Will my sister say words of song ? What she sing 
most — how she look—often she laugh ?” 

“ She sang Ohin-gach-gook oftener than any thing else; 
and she laughed heartily, when I told how the Iroquois 
waded into the water after us, and couldn’t catch us. I 
hope these logs haven’t ears. Serpent ! ” 

‘^Nofear logs ; fear sister next room. No fear Iroquois; 
Deerslayer stuff his eyes and ears with strange beast.” 

“ 1 understand you. Serpent, and I understood Hist. 
Sometimes I think I’m not half so feeble-minded as they say 
I am. Now, do you look up at the roof, and I’ll tell you all. 
But you frighten me, you look so eager, when 1 spe.ak of 
Hist.” 

The Indian controlled his looks, and affected to coni’dy 
with the simple request of the girl. 

“ Hist told me to say, in a very low voice, that you 
mustn’t trust the Iroquois in any thing. They are more 
artful thiin any Indians she knows. Then she says, that 
there is a large bright star, that comes over the hill, about 
an hour after dark, — (Hist had pointed out the planet ^'e- 
nus, without knowing it) and just as that star comes in 
sight, she will be on the point where I landed last night, 
and that you must come for her in a canoe.” 

“ Good—Chingaehgook understand well enough, now; 
but he understand better, if my sister sing to him ag’in.” 

Hetty repeated her words, more fully explaining what 
star was meant, and mentioning the part of the ])oint where 
he was to venture ashore. She now proceeded in her own 
unsophisticated way to relate her intercourse with the 
Indian maid, and to repeat several of her expressions and 
opinions that gave great delight to the heart of her bctrothetl. 
She particularly nmewed her injunctions to be on their 
guard against treachery ; a warning that was scarcely 
needed, however, as addressed to men so wary as those to 
whom it was sent. She also explained, with sufficient 
clearness — for on all such subjects the mind of the girl 
seldom failed her — the present state of the enemy and 
the movements they had made since morning. Hist had 
been on the raft with her, until it <|uitted the shore; 
and was npw somewhere in the woods oi)])osite to the castle, 
and did not intend to return to the camp until night ap- 
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proachcd ; when she hoped to he ahle to slip away from 
her companions, as they followed the shore on their way 
home, and conceal herself on the point. No one appeared 
to suspect the presence of Chingachgook, though it was 
necessarily known that an Indian had entered the ark, the 
previous night, and it was suspected that he had since ap¬ 
peared in and about the castle in the dress of a pale-face. 
Still some little doubt existed on the latter point; for as 
this was the season when white men might be expected to 
arrive, there was some fear that the garrison of the castle 
was increasing by these ordinary means. All this had 
Hist communicated to Hetty while the Indians were 
dragging them along the shore ; the distance, which ex¬ 
ceeded six miles, affording abundance of time. 

“ Hist don’t know herself, whether they suspect her or 
not, or whether they suspect i/ou," but she hopes neither is 
the case. And now. Serpent, since I have told you so 
much from your betrothed,” continued Hetty, uncon¬ 
sciously taking one of the Indian’s hands, and playing with 
the fingers, as a child is often seen to play with those of a 
parent; “ you must let me tell you something from my¬ 
self. MHicn you marry Hist, you must be kind to her, 
and smile on her, as you do now on me; and not look 
cross, as some of the chiefs do at their squaws. Will you 
promise this ? ’’ 

“ Ahvay good to A\’ah ! — too tender to twist hard; 
else she break.” 

“Yes, and smile too; you don’t know how much a 
girl craves smiles from them she love«. Father scarce 
smiled on me once, while 1 was with him — and Hurry 
—yes—Hurry talked loud and laughed; but 1 don’t think 
fic smiled once either. You know the difiference between 
a smile and a laugh?” 

“ Laugh, best. Hear M’ah ! laugh, think bird sing !” 

“ I know that; her laugh if pleasant, but you must 
smile. And then. Serpent, you musn’t make her carry 
burthens and hoe corn, as so many Indians do; but treat 
her more as the pale-faces treat ilicir wives.” 

“ Wab-ta !-AYah no pale-face — got red skin, red Ireart, 
red fcelin’s. All red; no i)ale-facc. Mimt carry papoose.” 

“ Every woman is willing to carry her child,” said 
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Hetty, smiling ; “ and there is no harm in that. But you 
must love Hist, and be gentle and goo<l to her ; for she is 
gentle and good herself.” 

Chingachgook gravely bowed, and then he seemed to 
think this part of the subject might be dismissed. Before 
there was time for Hetty to resume her communications, 
the voice of Deerslayer was heard calling on his friend, in 
the outer room. At this summons the Serpent arose to 
obey, and Hetty joined her sister. 


CHAPTKR IV. 


“ A Btranppr animal/’ cries one. 

“ Sure never lived beneath the sun ; 

‘ A lizard’s body, lean and long, 

“ A fibh'b head, a serjienl’s tongue. 

“ Its tooth, with triple claw disjoined \ 

“ And what a length of tail behind! ” Merrick. 


The first act of the Delaware, on rejoining his friend, was 
to proceed gravely to disencuml)er himself of his civilised 
attire, and to stand forth an Indian warrior again. The 
protest of Deerslayer was met by his communicating the 
fact that the presence of an Indian in the hut, was known 
to the Iroquois, and that his maintaining the disguise would 
be more likely to direct suspicions to bis real object, than if 
he came out openly as a member of a hostile tribe. When 
the latter understood the truth, and was told that he had been 
deceived in supposing the chief had succeeded in entering 
the ark undiscovered, he cheerfully consented to the change, 
since further attempt at concealment was useless. A gen¬ 
tler feeling than the one avowed, however, lay at the bottom 
of the Indian’s desire to appear as a son of the forest. He 
had been told that Hist was on the opposite shore ; and 
nature so far triumphed over all distinctions of habit, and 
tribes, and people, as to reduce this young savage warrior 
to the level of a feeling which would have been found in 
the most refined inhabitant of a town, under similar cir¬ 
cumstances. There was a mild satisfaction in believing 
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that she he loved could see him ; and as he walked out on 
the platform, in his scanty, native attire, an Apollo of the 
wilderness, a hundred of the tender fancies that fleet 
through lovers’ brSins, beset his imagination and softened 
his heart. 

All this was lost on Deerslayer, who was no great adept 
in the mysteries of Cupid, but whose mind was far more 
occupied with the concerns that forced themselves on his at¬ 
tention, than with any of the truant fancies of love. He soon 
recalled his companion, therefore, to a sense of their actual 
condition, by summoning him to a sort of council of war, 
in which they were to settle their future course. In the 
dialogue that followed, the parties mutually made each 
other acquainted with what had passed in their several in¬ 
terviews. Chingachgook was told the history of the treaty 
about the ransom ; and Deerslayer heard the whole of 
Hetty's communications. The latter listened with gener¬ 
ous interest to his friend’s hopes, and promised cheerfully 
all .the assistance he could lend. 

" 'Tis our main ar’n’d, Sarpent, as you know ; this 
battling for the castle and old H utter’s darters, coming in 
as a sort of accident. Yes — yes — I’ll be aetjj/ve in help¬ 
ing little Hist, who’s not only one of the best and hand¬ 
somest maidens of the tribe, but the vrri/ best and hand¬ 
somest. I’ve always encouraged you, chief, in that liking; 
and it’s proper, too, that a great and ancient race like 
your’n shouldn’t come to an end. If a woman of red 
skin and red gifts, could get to be near enough to me to 
wish her for a wife. I’d s'arch for just such another, but 
thatcan rittvrr be; no, that can iievt^r be. I’m glad Hetty has 
met with Hist, howsever, for though the first is a little short 
of wit and understanding, the last has enough for both. 
Yes, Sarpent,” laughing heartily, “ put ’em together, and 
two smarter gals isn't to be found in all York colony!” 

“ 1 will go to the Iroquois camj),” returned the Dela¬ 
ware, gravely. “ No one knows Chingachgook but Wah! 
and a treaty for lives and scalps should be made by a 
chief! Give me the strange beasts, and let me take a 
canoe.” 

Deerslayer drooped his head, and played with the end 
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of a fish-pole in the water, as he sat dangling his legs over 
the edge of the platform, like a man who was lost in 
thought, by the sudden occurrence of a novel idea. In¬ 
stead of directly answering the proposal of his friend he be¬ 
gan to soliloquize ; a circumstance, however, that in no 
manner rendered his words more true, as he was remarkable 
for saying what he thought, whether the remarks were ad¬ 
dressed to himself or to any one else. 

“ Yes—yes,” he said, “ this must be what they call 
love ! I’ve heard say that it sometimes upsets reason alto¬ 
gether, leaving a young man as helpless, as to calculation 
and caution, as a brute beast. To think that the Sarpent 
should be so lost to reason, and cunning, and wisdom ! 
We must, sartingly, manage to get Hist off, and have ’em 
married as soon as we get back to the tribe, or this war will 
be of no more use to the chief, than a hunt a little oncom- 
mon and extr’ornary. Yes — yes — he’ll never be the 
man he was, till this matter is off his mind, and he comes 
to his senses, like all the rest of mankind. Sarpent, you 
can’t be in airnest, and therefore I shall say but little to 
your offer. But you’re a chief, and will soon be sent out 
on the war-path at the head of parties, and I’ll just ask if 
you’d think of putting your forces into the inimy’s hands, 
afore the battle is fou’t ?” 

“ Wah!” ejaculated the Indian. 

“ Ay — Wah ! — I know well enough it’s Wah !, and 
altogether Wah ! Ra’ally, Sarpent, I’m consarned and 
mortified about you ! 1 never heard so weak an idee come 
from a chief, and he, too, one that’s already got a name for 
being wise, young and inexj)er’enced as he is. Canoe you 
shan’t have, so long as the v’ice of fri’ndship and warning 
can count for anything.” 

“ My pale-face friend is right. A cloud came over the 
face of Chingachgook, and weakness got into his mind 
while his eyes were dim. My brother has a good memory 
for good deeds, and a weak memory for bad. He will 
forget.” 

“ Yes, that’s easy enough. Say no more about it chief; 
but if another of them clouds blow near you, do you endi- 
vour to get out of its way. Clouds are bad enough in the 
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weather ; hut when they come to the reason, it gets to be 
serious. Now, sit down by me here, and let us calculate 
our movements a little, for we shall soon either have a truce 
and a peace, or vrf shall come to an actyve and bloody war. 
You see the vagabonds can make logs serve their turn, as 
welt as the best raftsmen on the rivers; and it would be 
no great expl’it for them to invade us in a body. I’ve 
been thinking of the wisdom of putting all old Tom’s stores 
into the ark, of barring and locking up the castle, and of 
taking to the ark, altogether. That is moveable, and by 
keeping the sail up, and shifting places, we might worry 
through a great many nights, without them Canada wolves 
finding a way into our sheepfold.” 

Chingachgook listened to this plan with approbation. 
Did the negotiation fail, there was now little hope that the 
night would pass without an assault; and the enemy had 
sagacity enough to understand, that in carrying the castle 
they would probably become masters of all it contained, 
the offered ransom included, and still retain the advantages 
they had hitherto gained. Some precaution of the sort ap¬ 
peared to be absolutely necessary ; for now the numlters of 
the Iroquois were known, a night attack could scarcely be 
successfully met. It would be impossible to prevent the 
enemy from getting possession of the canoes and the ark, 
and the latter itself would be a hold in which the assailants 
would be as effectually protected against bullets as were 
those in the building. For a few minutes both men thought 
of sinking the ark in the shallow water, of bringing the 
canoes into the house, and of depending altogether on the 
castle for protection. But reflection satisfied them that, in 
the end, this expedient would fail. It was so easy to col¬ 
lect logs on the shore, and to construct a raft of almost any 
size, that it was certain the Iroquois, now they had turned 
their attention to such means, would resort to them seri¬ 
ously, so long as there was the certainty of success by per¬ 
severance. After deliberating maturely, and placing all 
the considerations fairly before them, the two young be¬ 
ginners in the art of forest warfare settled tlown into the 
opinion that the ark offered the oidy available means of 
security, ’fhis decision was no sooner come to than it was 
« 
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communicated to Judith. The girl had no serious objec¬ 
tion to make, and then all four set about the measures 
necessary to carrying the plan into execution. 

The reader will readily understand thw Floating Tom’s 
worldly goods were of no great amount. A couple of beds, 
some wearing apparel, the arms and ammunition, a few 
cooking utensils, with the mysterious and but half-exa¬ 
mined chest, formed the principal items. These were all 
soon removed, the ark having been hauled on the eastern 
side of the building, so that the transfer could be made 
without being seen from the shore. It was thought unne¬ 
cessary to disturb the heavier and coarser articles of furni¬ 
ture, as they were not required in the ark, and were but of 
little value in themselves. As great caution was necessary 
in removing the different objects, most of which were 
passed out of a window with a view to conceal what was 
going on, it required two or three hours before all could be 
effected. By the expiration of that time the raft made its 
appearance, moving from the shore. Deerslayer immedi¬ 
ately had recourse to the glass, by the aid of which he per¬ 
ceived that two warriors were on it, though they appeared 
to be unarmed. The progress of the raft was slow, a cir¬ 
cumstance that formed one of the great advantages that 
would be possessed by the scow in any future collision be¬ 
tween them ; the movements of the latter being compara¬ 
tively swift and light. As there was time to make the 
dispositions for the reception of the two dangerous visitors, 
every thing was prepared for them long before they had 
got near enough to be hailed. The Serpent and the girls 
retired into the building, where the former stood near the 
door well provided with rifles; while Judith watched the 
proceedings without, through a loop. As for Deerslayer he 
had brought a stool to the edge of the platform, at the point 
towards which the raft was advancing, and taken his seat 
with his rifle leaning carelessly between his legs. 

As the raft drew nearer every means pos.sessed by the 
party in the castle was resorted to, in order to ascertain if 
their visitors had any fire-arms. Neither Deerslayer nor 
Chingachgook could discover any; but Judith, unwilling 
to trust to simple eye-sight, thrust the glass through the 
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loop, and directed it towards the hemlock boughs that lay 
between the two logs of the raft, forming a sort of floor¬ 
ing, as well as a seat for the use of the rowers. When 
the heavy-moving craft was within fifty feet of him. Deer- 
slayer hailed the Hurons, directing them to cease rowing, 
it not l)eing his intention to permit them to land. Com¬ 
pliance of course was necessary, and the two grim-lookiiig 
warriors instantly quitted their seats, though the raft con¬ 
tinued slowly to approach, until it had driven in much 
nearer to the platform. 

“ Arc ye chiefs ? ” demanded Deerslaycr with dignity. 
Arc ye chiefs ? — or have the Mingos sent me warriors 
without names on such an ar’n’d ? If so, the sooner ye go 
hack the sooner the one will be likely to come that a war¬ 
rior can talk with.” 

“ Hugh !” exclaimed the elder of the two on the raft, 
rolling his glowing eyes over the different objects that were 
visible in and about the castle with a keenness that showed 
how little escaped him. “ My brother is very proud, but 
llivenoak is a name to make a Delaware turn pale.” 

“ That’s true, or it’s a lie, Rivenoak, as it may be; but 
I am not likely to turn pale, si-eing that I was born pale. 
AVhat’s your ar’n’d, and why do you come among light 
bark canoes on logs that are not even dug out ? ” 

“ The Iroquois are not ducks to walk on water ! Let 
the pale-faces give them a canoe, and they’ll come in a 
canoe.” 

“ That's more rational than likely to come to pass. We 
have hut four canoes, and being four persons, that’s only 
one for each of us. Y ou are welcome, Iroquois, on your 
logs.” 

“ Thanks — my young pale-face warrior — he has got a 
name— how do the chiefs call him ?” 

Deerslayer hesitated a moment, and a gleam of pride and 
human weakness came over him. He smiled, muttered 
between his teeth, and then looking up proudly, he said — 

“ Mingo, like all who are young and active, I’ve been 
known by diff’erent names at dififerent times. One of your 
warriors, whose spirit started for the happy-grounds of 
your people, as lately as yesterday morning, thought I de- 
« 2 
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sarved to bo known by the name of Hawkeye; and this 
because my sight happened to be quicker than his own, 
when it got to be life or death atwecn us." 

Cbingachgook, who was attentively listening to all that 
passed, heard and- understood tills proof of passing weak¬ 
ness in his friend, and on a future occasion he questioned 
him more closely concerning the whole transaction on the 
point where Deerslayer had first taken human life. When 
he had got the whole truth, he did not fail to communicate 
it to the tribe; from which time the young hunter was 
universally known among the Delawares by an appellation 
so honourably earned. As this, however, was a period 
posterior to all the incidents of this tale, we sliall continue 
to call the young hunter by the name under which he has 
been first introduced to the reader. Nor was the Iroquois 
less struck with the vaunt of the white man. He knew of 
the death of his comrade, and had no difficulty in under¬ 
standing the allusion ; the intercourse between the conqueror 
and his victim on that occasion having been seen by several 
savages on tbe shore of the lake, who had been stationed at 
different points just within the margin of the bushes to 
watch the drifting canoes, and who had not time to reach 
the scene of action ere the victor had retired. The effect 
on this rude being of the forest w.as an exclamation of sur¬ 
prise ; then such a smile of courtesy and wave of the hand 
succeeded, as would have done credit to Asiatic diplomacy. 
The two Iroquois spoke to each other in low terms, and 
both drew near the end of the raft that was closest to the 
platform. 

‘‘My brother, Hawkeye, has sent a message to the Hu- 
rons,” resumed Rivenoak, “ and it has made their hearts 
very glad. They hear he has images of beasts with two 
tails ! Will ho show them to his friends” 

“ Inimies would be truer,” returned Deerslayer; “ but 
sound isn’t sense, and docs little harm. Here is one of 
the images; I toss it to you under faith of treaties. If 
it’s not returned, the rifle will settle the p int atwecn us.” 

The Iroquois seemed to acquiesce in the conditions, and 
Deerslayer arose and prejrared to toss one of ihe elephants 
to the rafi, both parties using all the precaution that was 
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necesKary to prevent its loss. As practice renders men ex¬ 
pert in such things, the little piece of ivory was soon suc¬ 
cessfully transferred from one hand to the other ; and then 
followed another scene on the raft, in which astonishment 
and delight got the mastery of Indian stoicism. These two 
grim old warriors manifested even more feeling, as they 
examined the curiously-wrought chess-man, than had been 
betrayed by the boy; for, in the case of the latter, recent 
schooling had interposed its influence; while the men, like 
all who are sustained by well-established characters, were 
not ashamed to let some of their emotions be discovered. 
For a few minutes they apparently lost all consciousness 
of their situation in the intense scrutiny they bestowed on 
a material so fine, work so highly wrought, and an animal 
so extraordinary. The lip of the moose is, perhaps, the 
nearest approach to the trunk of the elephant that is to Ite 
found in the American forest; but this resemblance was far 
from being sufficiently striking to bring the new creature 
within the range of their habits and ideas, and the more 
they studied the image the greater was their astonishment. 
Nor did these children of the forest mistake the structure 
on the back of the elephant for a part of the animal. They 
were familiar with horses and oxen, and had seen towers 
in the Canadas, and found nothing surprising in crea¬ 
tures of burthen. Still, by a very natural association, they 
supposed the carving meant to represent that the animal 
they saw was of a strength sufficient to carry a fort on its 
back ; a circumstance that in no degree lessened their 
wonder. 

“ Has my pale-face brother any more such beasts?” at 
last the senior of the Iroquois asked, in a sort of petition¬ 
ing manner. 

“ There’s more where them came from, Mingo,” was 
the answer; “ one is enough, however, to buy off fifty 
scalps." 

“ One of my prisoners is a great warrior — tall as a 
pine — strong as the moose — active as a deer — fierce as 
the panther ! Some day’ll he be a great chief, and lead 
the army of King George !” 

“ Tut — tut — Mingo; Harry Hurry is Harry Hurry, 
« 3 
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and you’ll never make more than a corporal of him, if you 
do that, lie’s tall enough of a sartainty ; but that’s of no 
use, as he only hits his head ag’in the branches as he goes 
through the forest, lie’s strong too ; but a strong body 
isn’t a strong head, and the king's generals are not chosen 
for their sinews. He’s swift, if you will, but a rifle-bullet 
is swifter; and as for f'erccness, it’s no great recommend 
to a soldier ; they that think they feel tlie stoutest, often 
givin’ out at the pinch. No — no — you’ll never make 
Hurry’s scalp pass for more than a good head of curly hair, 
and a rattlepate beneath it! ” 

“ My old prisoner very wise — king of the lake—great 
warrior, wise counsellor! ” 

AVell, there's them that might gainsay all this, too, 
Mingo. A very wise man wouldn’t be apt to be taken in 
so foolish a manner as befel Master 11 utter; and if he 
gives good counsel, he must have listened to bad, in all that 
affair. There’s only one king of this lake, and he's a long 
way OS', and isn’t likely ever to see iu Floating Tom is 
some such king of this region, as the wolf that prowls 
through the woods is king of the forest. A beast with 
two tails is well worth two such scalps ! " 

“But my brother has another beast? — He will give 
two,” holding up as many fingers, “ for old father ? ” 

“ F'loating Tom is no father of mine, but he’ll fare 
none the worse for that. As for the giving two beasts lor 
his scalp, and each beast with two tails, it is quite beyond 
reason. Think yourself well offj Mingo, if you make a 
much worse trade.” 

By this time the self-command of Rivenoak had got 
the better of his wonder, and he began to fall back on his 
usual habits of cunning, in order to drive the best bargain 
he could. It would be useless to relate more than the sub¬ 
stance of the desultory dialogue that followed, in which 
the Indian manifested no little management in endeavour¬ 
ing to recover the ground lost under the influence of sur¬ 
prise. Heerslayer met all the arguments and prevarica¬ 
tions of his subtle op])ouent with liis own cool directness 
of manner, and unmoved love of truth. What an elephant 
was, he knew little better than the savage; but he per- 
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fectly understood tliat tlie carved pieces of ivory must have 
some such value in the eyes of an Iroquois, as a hag of 
gold or a package of heaver-skins would in those of a 
trader. Ihider the circumstances, therefore, he felt it to 
be prudent not to concede too much at first, since there 
existed a nearly unconquerable obstacle to making the 
transfers, even after the contracting parties had actually 
agreed upon the terms. Keeping this difficulty in view, he 
held the extra chess-men in reserve, as a means of smooth¬ 
ing any difficulty in the moment of need. 

At length the savage pretended that further negotiation 
was useless, since he could not be so unjust to his tribe as 
to i)art with the honour and emoluments of two excellent 
full-grown male scalps, for a consideration so trifling as two 
toys like those he had seen — and he prepared to take his 
departure. Both parties now felt as men are wont to feci, 
when a bargain that each is anxious to conclude is on the 
eve of being broken off, in consequence of too much per¬ 
tinacity in the way of management. The effect of the dis¬ 
appointment was very different, however, on the respective 
individuals. Deerslayer was mortified and filled with re¬ 
gret • for he not only felt for the prisoners, but he also felt 
deeply for the two girls. IVith the savage his defeat 
produced the savage desire of revenge. In a moment of 
excitement, he had loudly announced his intention to say 
no more ; and he felt equally enraged with himself and 
w'ith his cool opponent, that he had permitted a pale-face 
to manifest more indifterence and self-command than an 
Indian chief. When he began to urge his raft away from 
the platform, his countenance lowered, and his eye glowed 
even while he affected a smile of amity and a gesture of 
courtesy at i)arting. 

It took some little time to overcome the via viertlte of 
the logs, and while this was <Ioing by the silent Indian, 
llivenoak stalked over the hemlock boughs that lay be¬ 
tween the logs, in silent ferocity, eyeing keenly the while, 
tlu: hut, the platform, and the person of his late disputant. 
Once he spoke in low, quick terms to his companion, and 
he stirred the boughs with his feet, like an animal that is 
restive. At that moment, the watchfulness of •Deerslayer 
0 4 
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had a little abated, for he sat musing on the means of re¬ 
newing the negotiation without giving too much advantage 
to the other side. It was perhaps fortunate for him that 
the keen and bright eyes of Judith were as vigilant as 
ever. At the instant when the young man was least on 
his guard, and his enemy was most on the alert, she called 
out in a warning voice to the former, most opportunely 
giving the alarm. 

“ He on your guard, Deerslayer,” the girl cried ; “ I 
see rifles, with the glass, beneath the hemlock brush, and 
the Iroquois is loosening them with his feet!” 

It would seem that the enemy had carried their artifices 
so far as to employ an agent who understood English. The 
previous dialogue had taken place in his own language, hut 
it was evident, by the sudden manner in which his feet 
ceast'd their treacherous occupation, and in which the 
countenance of Kivenoak changed from sullen ferocity to a 
smile of courtesy, that the call of the girl was umlerstood. 
Signing to his companion to cease his eflbrts to set the logs 
in motion, he advanced to the end of the raft which was 
nearest to the platform, and spoke. 

“ Why should Uivenoak and his brother leave any cloud 
between them.?” he said. “ They are both wise, both 
brave, and both generous, they ought to part friends. One 
beast shall be the price of one prisoner.” 

“ And Mingo,” answered the other, delighted to renew 
the negotiation on almost any terms, and determined to 
clinch the bargain, if possible, by a little extra liberality, 
“ you’ll see that a pale-face knows how to pay a full price 
when he trades with an open heart, and an open hand. 
Keep the beast that you had forgotten to give hack to me, 
as you was about to start, and which 1 forgot to ask for, 
on account of consarn at parting in anger. Show it to 
your chiefs. When you bring us our fri’nds, two more 
shall be added to it — and — ” hesitating a moment in 
distrust of the expediency of so great a concession, then, 
deciding in its favour — “ and, if we sec them afore the 
sun sets, we may find a fourth, to make up an even 
number.” 

This settled the matter. Every gleam of discontent 
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vanished from the dark countenance of the Iroquois, and 
he smiled as graciously, if not as sweetly, as Judith Ilutter 
herself. The piece already in his possession was again 
examined, and an ejaculation of pleasure showed how 
much he w^as pleased with this unexpected termination of 
the affair. In point of fact, both he and Deerslayer had 
momentarily forgotten what had become of the subject of 
their discussion, in the warmth of their feelings; but such 
had not l)ecn the case with Uivenoak’s companion. This 
man retained the ])iece, and had fully made up his mind, 
were it claimed under such circumstances as to render its 
return necessary, to drop it in the lake, trusting to his 
being able to find it again, at some future day. This 
desperate expedient, however, was no longer necessary, 
and after repeating the terms of agreement, and professing 
to understand them, the two Indians finally took their de¬ 
parture, moving slowly towards the shore. 

“ (Jan any faith he put in such wretches ? ” asked Ju¬ 
dith, when she and Hetty had come out on the platfonn, 
and were standing at the side of Deerslayer, watching the 
dull movement of the logs. “ Will they not rather keep 
the toy they have, and send us off some bloody proofs of 
their getting the better of us in cunning, by way of boast¬ 
ing I’ve heard of acts as bad as this.” 

“ No doubt — Judith ; no matter of doubt, if it wasn’t 
for Indian natur’. But Tm no judge of a red-skin if that 
two tail’d beast doesn’t set the whole tribe in some such 
stir as a stick raises in a beehive! Now there’s the Sar- 
pent, a man with narves like flint, and no more cur’osity 
in every-day consarns than is befitting prudence. — Why 
he was so overcome with the sight of the crealur’, carved 
as it is in bone, that I felt ashamed for him t'hingach- 
gook will soon get over his weakness; hut as for yonder 
scamps, there’ll be no peace among ’em until they thitik 
they’ve got possession of every thing of the natur’ of that 
hit of carved hone that’s to be found among 'rhomas Mut¬ 
ter’s stores! ” 

“ They only know of the elephants, and can have no 
hopes about the other things.” 

“ That’s true, Judith; still covetousness is a craving 
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feelin’. They’ll say, if the pale-faces have these curious 
beasts with two tails, who knows but they’ve got some with 
three, or for that matter, with four ! That’s what the 
schoolmasters call iiat’ral arithmetic, and ’twill be sartain to 
beset the feelin’s of savages. 'I'hey’ll never be etisy till the 
truth is known.” 

“ Do you think, Decrslayer,” inquired Hetty, in her 
simple and innocent manner, “ that the Iroquois won’t let 
father and Hurry go? — I read to them several of the 
very best verses in the whole Bible, and you see what they 
have done already.” 

The hunter, as he always did, listened kindly and even 
affectionately to Hetty’s remarks ; then lie mused a mo¬ 
ment in silence. There was something like a flush on his 
cheek as he answered, after quite a minute had passed. 

“ I don’t know whether a white man ought to be 
ashamed or not, to own lie can’t read ; but such is my 
case, Judith. You are skilful, 1 find, in all such matters, 
while 1 have only studied the hand of (Jod as it is seen in 
the hills and the valleys, tlie mountain-tops, the streams, 
the forest and the springs. Much l arniug may be got in 
this way, as well as out of books ; and yet 1 sometimes 
think it is a white man’s gift to read! When 1 hear from 
the mouths of the Moravians the words of which Hetty 
sjieaks, they raise a longing in my mind, and 1 think I 
mil know how to read ’em myself; but the game in sum¬ 
mer, and the traditions and lessons in war, and other mat¬ 
ters, have always kept me behindhand.” 

“ Shall 1 teach you, Deerslayer ” asked Hetty, 
earnestly. “ I’m weak-minded, they say, but I can read as 
well as Judith. It might save your life to know how to read 
the Bible to the savages, and it will certainly save your 
soul, for mother told me //tnt, again and again ! ” 

“ Thankee, Hetty — yes, thankee, with all my heart. 
There are like to be too stirring times for much idleness; 
but after it’s peace, and I come to see you ag’in ou this 
lake, then I’ll give my.self up to it, as if ’twas pleasure and 
profit in a single business. Perhaps I ought to be ashamed, 
Judith, that ’tis so; but truth is truth. As for these Iro¬ 
quois, ’tisn't very likely they’ll forget a beast with two 
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tails on account of a varse or two from the Bible. I rather 
expect they’ll give up the prisoners, and trust to some cir¬ 
cumvention or other to get ’em back ag’in, with us and all 
in the castle, and the ark in the bargain. Howsoever, wc 
must humour the vagabonds; first to get your father and 
Hurry out of their hands, and next, to keep the peace 
atween us, until .such time as the Sarpent there can make 
out to get off his betrothed wife. If there’s any sudden 
outbreakin’ of anger and ferocity, the Indians will send off 
all their women and children to the camp at once; whereas, 
by keeping ’em calm and trustful, we may manage to 
meet Hist at the spot she has mentioned. Bather than 
have the bargain fall through now, I'd throw in lialf a 
dozen of them effigy bow-and-arrow men, such as we’ve 
plenty in the chist.” 

J '.ditli cheerfully assented ; for she would have resigned 
even the flowered brocade, rather than not redeem her 
father, and please lleerslayer. 

'file prospects of success were now so encouraging as to 
raise the spirits of all in the castle, tliough a due watchful- 
ni'ss on the movements of the enemy was maintained. 
Hour passed after hour, notwithstanding, and the sun had 
once more begun to fall towards the summits of the western 
hills, and yet no signs were seen of the return of tlie raft. 
By dint of sweeping the shore with the glass, Deerslayer 
at length discovered a place in the <lense and ilark woods, 
where he entertained no doubt the Iroquois were assembled 
in considerable numbers. It was near the thicket whence 
the raft bad issued, and a little rill that trickled into the 
lake announced the vicinity of a spring. Here, then, the 
savages were probably holding their consultation, and the 
decision was to be made that went to settle the (juestion of 
life or death for the prisoners. There was one ground for 
hojte in sjiite of the delay, however, that Deerslayer did 
not fail to place before his anxious companions. It was 
far more probable that the Indians had left their prisoners 
in the camp, than that they had encumbered themselves, 
by causing them to follow through the woods, a party that 
was out on a merely temporary excursion. If such was 
the fact, it required considerable time to send a.messenger 
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the necessary distance, and to bring the two white men to 
the spot where they were to embark. Encouraged by these 
reflections, a new stock of patience was gathered, and the 
declension of the sun was viewed with less alarm. 

The result justified Deerslayer’s conjecture. Not long 
before the sun had finally disappeared, the two logs were 
seen coming out of the thicket again ; and, as it drew near, 
Judith announced that her father and Hurry, both of them 
pinioned, lay on the bushes ill-the centre. As before, the 
Indians were rowing. The latter seemed to be conscious 
that the lateness of the hour demanded unusual exertions, 
and contrary to the habits of their people, who are ever 
averse to toil, they laboured hard at the rude substitutes 
for oars. In consequence of this diligence, the raft occu¬ 
pied its old station, in about half the time that had been 
taken in the jirevious visits. 

Even after the conditions were so well understood, .anil 
matters had proceeded so far, the actual transfer of the 
prisoners was not a duty'to be e.\ecuted without difficulty. 
The Iroquois were compelled to ])laee great reliance on the 
good faith of their foes, though it was reluctantly given, 
and was yielded to necessity rather than to confidence. As 
soon as Hutter and Hurry should be released, the party in 
the castle numbered two to one, as opposed to those on 
the raft, and escape by flight was out of the question, as 
the former had three bark canoes, to s.ay nothing of the 
defences of the house and the ark. All this was under¬ 
stood by both parties, and it is probable the arrangement 
never could have been comjdetcd, had not the honest coun¬ 
tenance and manner of Heerslayer wrought their usual 
effect on Rivenoak. 

“ My brother knows I put faith mhim " said the latter, 
as he advanced with Ilutter, whose legs had been released 
to enable the old man to ascend to the platform. “ One 
scalp — one more beast.” 

“ Stop, Mingo,” interrupted the hunter, “ keep your 
prisoner a moment. I have to go and seek the means of 
payment." 

This excuse, however, though true in part, was prin¬ 
cipally a r,use. Deerslaycr left the platform, and, entering 
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the house, he directed Judith to collect all the arms, and 
to conceal them in her own room. He then spoke earnestly 
to the Helaware, who stood on guard as before, near the 
entrance of the building, put the three remaining castles in 
his pocket, and returned. 

“ You are welcome back to your old abode. Master 
Ilutter,” said Deerslayer, as he helped the other up on the 
platform, slily passing into the hand of Riveuoak, at the 
same time, another of the castles. “ You’ll find your 
darters right glad to see you; and here's Hetty come her¬ 
self to say as much in her own behalf.” 

Here the hunter stopped speaking of his own accord, 
and broke out into a hearty fit of his silent and peculiar 
laughter. Hurry’s legs were just released, and he had been 
placed 'on his feet. So tightly had the ligatures been 
drawn, that the use of his limbs was not immediately re¬ 
covered, and the young giant presented, in good sooth, a 
very helpless and a somewhat ludicrous picture. It was 
this unusual spectacle, particularly the bewildered counte¬ 
nance, that excited the merriment of Deerslayer. 

“ You look like a girdled pine in a clearin’, that is rock¬ 
ing in a gale,” said Deerslayer. “ I’m glad, howsever, to 
see that you haven’t had your hair dressed by any of the 
Iroquois barbers in your late visit to their camp.” 

“ Harkee, Deerslayer,” returned the other, a little 
fiercely ; “it will be prudent for you to deal less in mirth, 
and more in friendship, on this occasion. Act like a Chris¬ 
tian, for once, and not like a laughing gal in a country 
school, when the master’s back is turned, and just tell me 
whether there’s any feet, or not, at the end of these legs 
of mine. 1 think 1 can see them; but as for feelin’, they 
might as well be down on the banks of the Mohawk as 
where they seem to be.” 

“ You’ve come off whole. Hurry, and that’s not a 
little,” answered the other, secretly passing to the Indian 
the remainder of the stipulated ransom, and making an 
earnest sign at tlie same moment for him to commence his 
retreat. “You’ve come off whole, feet and all, and are 
only a little numb, from a tight fit of the withes. Natur ’ll 
soon set the blood in motion, and then you nijy begin to 
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dance, to celebrate what I call a most wonderful and oiiex- 
pected deliverance from a den of wolves." 

Deerslayer released the arms of his friends, as each 
landed, and the two were now stamping and limping about 
on the platform, growling, and uttering denunciations, as 
they endeavour to help the returning circulation. They 
had been tethered too long, however, to regain the use of 
their limbs in a moment; and the Indians being quite as 
diligent on their return, as on their advance, the raft was 
fully a hundred yards from the castle, when Hurry, turn¬ 
ing accidentally in that direction, discovered how fast it 
was getting beyond the reach of his vengeance. By this 
rime he could move with tolerable facility, though still 
numb, and awkward. Without considering his own situa¬ 
tion, however, he seized the rifle that leaned against the 
shoulder of Deerslayer, and attempted to cock and ])resent 
it. The young hunter was too quick for him. Seizing 
the piece, he wrenched it from the hands of the giant; 
not, however, until it had gone off in the struggle, when 
pointed directly upward. It is probable that Deerslayer 
could have prevailed in such a contest, on account of the 
condition of Hurry’s limbs ; but the instant the gun went 
off, the latter yielded, and stumped towards the house, 
raising his legs at each step quite a foot from the ground, 
from an uncertainty of the actual position of his feet. 
But he had been anticipated by Judith. ’I'he whole stock 
of Hutter’s arms, which had been left in the building as a 
resource in the event of a sudden outbreak of hostilities, 
had been removed, and were already secreted, agreeably to 
Deerslayer’s directions. In consequence of this precaution, 
no means offered by which March cOuld put his design in 
execution. 

Disappointed in his revenge. Hurry seated himself, and, 
like Hutter, for half an hour he was too much occupied in 
endeavouring to restore the circulation, and in regaining 
the use of his limbs, to indulge in any other reflections. 
By the end of this time, the raft had disappeared ; and 
night was beginning to throw her shadows once more over 
the whole sylvan scene. Before darkness was completely 
set in, and, while the girls were preparing the evening 
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meal, Decrslayer related to Hutter an outline of the events 
that had taken place, and gave him a history of the means 
he had adopted for the security of his children and pro¬ 
perty. 


CHAP. V. 

long as Kdward rules thys lande, 

Kf quipt you wylle know ; 

Your sonnec and luKbandes shall be slayne. 

And brookes with bloode shall Howe. Chattcrton. 

The sun was set, and the rays of the retiring luminary had 
ceased to gild the edges of tlie few clouds that had sufficient 
openings to admit the passage of its fading light. The 
canopy overhead was heavy and dense,'promising another 
night of darkness ; but the surface of the lake was scarcely 
rlisturbed by a ripple. There was a little air, though it 
scarce deserved to be termed wind. Still, being damp and 
heavy, it had a certain force. The party in the castle were 
as gloomy and silent as the scene. The two ransomed 
prisoners felt humbled and dishonoured ; but their humility 
partook of the rancour of revenge. They were far more 
disposed to remember the indignity with which they had 
been treated during the last few hours of their captivity, 
than to feel grateful for the previous indulgence. Then 
that keen-sighted monitor, conscience, by reminding them 
of the retributive justice of all they had endured, goaded 
them rather to turn the tables on their enemies than to 
accuse themselves. As for the others, they were thought¬ 
ful equally from regret and joy. Deerslayer and Judith 
felt most of the former sensations, though from very dif¬ 
ferent cau.scs, while Hetty for the moment was perfectly 
happy. The Delaware had also lively pictures of felicity 
in the prospect of so soon regaining his betrothed. Under 
such circumstances, and in ffiis mood, all were taking the 
evening meal. 

“ Old Tom ! ” cried Hurry, bursting into a fit of 
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boisterous laughter, “ you look’d amazin’ly like a tethered 
bear, as you vas stretched on them hemlock boughs, and 
and I only wonder you didn’t growl more. Well, it’s 
over, and syth’s and lamentations won’t mend the matter I 
There’s the blackguard Rivenoak, Jie that brought us off, 
has an uncommon scalp, and I’d give as much for it 
myself as the Colony. Yes, I feel as rich as the governor, 
in these matters now, and will lay down with them doub¬ 
loon for doubloon. Judith, darling, did you mourn for 
me much, when 1 was in the hands of the Mingos.” 

“ Our tears have raised the lake, Harry March, as you 
might have seen by the shore !” returned Judith, with a 
feigned levity that she was far from feeling. “ That 
Hetty and I should have grieved for father, was to be ex¬ 
pected ; but we fairly rained tears for you.” 

“ We were sorry for poor Hurry, as well as for father, 
Judith ! ” put in her innocent and unconscious sister. 

“ True, girl, true; but we feel sorrow for every body 
that’s in trouble, you know,” returned the other, in a quick, 
admonitory manner, and a low tone. 

“ It’s a womlerment to me,” said Harry, “ how you 
got us off, Heerslayer ; and 1 forgive you the interference 
that prevented my doin’ justice on that vagabond, for this 
small service. Let us into the secret, that we may do you 
the same good turn, at need. Was it by lying, or by 
coaxing ? ” 

“ By neither. Hurry, but by buying. We paid a ran¬ 
som for you both, and that, too, at a price so high, you 
had well be on your guard ag’in another captyvenient, lest 
our stock of goods shouldn’t hold out.” 

“ A ransom !—Old Tom has paid the fiddler, then, for 
nothing of mine would have bought off the hair, much less 
the skin.” 

Ilutter now rose, and signing to Deerslayer, he led him 
to an inner room, where, in answer to his questions, he 
first learned the price that had been paid for his release. 
The old man expressed neither resentment nor surprise at 
the inioad that had been made on his chest, though he did 
manifest some curiosity to know how far the investigation 
of its contents had been carried. He also inquired where 
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tlie key had been found. The habitual frankness of Deer- 
slayer prevented any prevarication, and the conference soon 
terminated by the return of the two to the outer room, or 
that which served for the double purpose of parlour anil 
kitchen. 

“ I wonder if it's peace or war between us and the 
savages.?” exclaimed Hurry, just as Deerslayer, who had 
paused for a single instant, listened attentively, and was 
passing through the outer door without stopping. “ This 
givin’ up captives has a friendly look, and when men have 
traded together, on a fair and honourable footing, they ought 
to part fri’nds, for that occasion, at least. Come back, 
Deerslayer, and let us have your judgment, for 1 'm be- 
ginnin’ to think more of you, since your late behaviour, 
than 1 used to do.” 

“ There’s an answer to your question. Hurry, since 
you 're in such haste to come ag’in to blows.” 

As Deerslayer spoke, he threw on the table, on which 
the other was reclining with one elbow, a sort of miniature 
fagot, composed of a dozen slicks, bound tightly together 
with a deer-skin thong. March seized it eagerly, and 
holding it close to a blazing knot of pine that lay on the 
hearth, and which gave out all the light there was in the 
room, ascertained that the ends of the several sticks had 
been dippetl in blood. 

“ If this isn’t plain English,” said the reckless frontier 
man, “it’s plain Indian ! Here’s what they call a diclir- 
ation of war, down at York, Judith. How did you come 
by this defiance, Deerslayer ? ” 

“ Fairly enough. It lay nota minut’ since, in what you 
call Floatin’ Tom’s door yard.” 

“ How came it there.? It never fell from the clouds, 
Judith, as little toads sometimes do, and then it don’t 
rain. You must prove where it come from, Deerslayer, 
or we shall suspect some design to skear them that would 
have lost their wits long ago, if fear could drive ’em away.” 

Deerslayer had approached a window, and cast a glance 
out of it, on the dark aspect of the lake. As if satisfied 
with what he beheld, he drew near Hurry, and took the 

R 
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bundle of sticks into his own hand, examining it at¬ 
tentively. 

“Yes, this is an Indian dicliration of war, sure enough,” 
he said, “ and it’s a proof how little you ’re suited to be 
on the path it has travelled, Harry March, that it has got 
here, and you never the wiser as to the means. The savages 
may have left the scalp on your head, but they must have 
taken off the earn ; else you'd have heard the stirring of 
the water made by the lad as he came off ag’in on his two 
logs. Hisar’n’d was to throw diese sticks at our door, as 
much as to say, we ’vc struck the war-pool since the trade, 
and the next thing will be to strike you." 

“ The prowling wolves ! But hand me that rifle, 
Judith, and I ’ll send an answer back to the vagabonds 
through their messenger.” 

“ Not while 1 stand by, Master March,” coolly put in 
Deerslayer, motioning for the other to forbear. “ Faith 
is faith, whether given to a red-skin, or to a Christian. 
The lad lighted a knot, and came off fairly, under its blaze, 
to give us this warning ; and no man here should harm 
him, while empl’yed on such an ar’n’d. There’s no use 
in words, for the boy is too cunning to leave the knot 
burning, now his business is done, and the night is already 
too dark for a rifle to have any sartainty.” 

“ 'J'hat may be true enough, as to a gun, but there’s 
virtue still in a canoe,” answered Hurry, passing towards the 
door with enormous strides, carrying a rifle in his hands. 
“ 'riie being doesn’t live that shall stop me from following, 
and bringing back that riptyle’s scalp. The more on ’em 
that yon crush in the egg, the fewer there ’ll be to dart at 
you in the woods ! ” 

Judith trembled like the aspen, she scarce knew why 
herself, though there was the prospect of a scene of violence; 
for if Hurry was fierce and overbearing in the conscious¬ 
ness of his vast strength, Deerslayer had about him the 
calm determination that promises greater perseverance, and 
a resolution more likely to effect its object. It was the 
stern, resolute eye of the latter, rather than the noisy 
vehemence of the first, that excited her apprehensions. 
Hurry soon reached the spot where the canoe was fastened. 
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but not before Deerslayer had spoke in a quick, earnest 
voice to the Serpent, in Delaware. The latter had been 
the first, in truth, to hear the sounds of the oars, and he 
had gone upon the platform in jealous watchfulness. The 
light satisfied him that a message was coming, and when 
the boy cast his bundle of sticks at his feet, it neither 
moved his anger, nor induced surprise. He merely stood 
at watch, rifle in hand, to make certain that no treachery 
lay behind the tlefiance. As Deerslayer now called to him, 
he stepped into the canoe, and quick as thought removed 
the paddles. Hurry was furious when he found that he 
was deprived of the means of proceeding. He first ap¬ 
proached the Indian with loud menaces, and even Deer¬ 
slayer stood aghast at the probable consequences. March 
shook his sledge-hammer fists, and flourished his arms, as 
he drew near the Indian, and all expected he would at¬ 
tempt to fell the Delaware to the earth ; one of them, at 
least, was well aware that such an experiment would be 
followed by immediate bloodshed. But even Hurry was 
awed by the stern composure of the chief, and he, too, knew 
that such a man was not to be outraged with impunity ; 
he, tlierefore, turned to vent his rage on Deerslayer, where 
he foresaw no consequences so terrible. IVhat might 
have been the result of this second demonstration, if com¬ 
pleted, is unknown, since it was never made. 

“ Hurry,” said a gentle, soothing voice, at his elbow, 

it’s wicked to be so angry, and God will not overlook it. 
The Iroquois treated you well, and they didn’t take your 
scalp, though you and father wanted to take theirs.” 

The influence of mildness on passion is well known. 
Hetty, too, had earned a sort of consideration, that had 
never before been enjoyed by her, through the self-devotion • 
and decision of her recent conduct. Perhaps her established 
mental imbecility, by removing all distrust of a wish to 
control, aided her influence. Let the cause be as question, 
able as it might, the effect was sufficiently certain. In¬ 
stead of throttling his old fellow-traveller. Hurry turned 
to the girl, and poured out a portion of his discontent, if 
none of his anger, in her attentive ears. 

B 2 
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“'Tis too bad, Hetty!” he exclaimed; “as bad as a 
county gaol, or a lack of beaver, to get a creatur’ into your 
Very trap, and then to see it get off. As much as six first 
quality skins, in valie, has paddled off on them clumsy 
logs, when twenty strokes of a well-turned paddle would 
overtake ’em. I say in valie ; for as to the boy in the way 
of natur’, he is only a boy, and is worth neither more nor 
less than one. Deerslayer, you've been ontrue to your 
fr’inds in letting such a chance slip through my fingers as 
well as your own.” 

The answer was given quietly, but with a voice as 
steady as a fearless nature and the consciousness of recti¬ 
tude could make it. “ I- should have been ontrue to the 
right, had I done otherwise,” returned the Deerslayer ; 
“ and neither you nor any other man has authority to de¬ 
mand that much of me. The lad came on a lawful busi¬ 
ness, and the meanest red-skin that roams the woods would 
be ashamed of not respecting his ar’n’d. But he’s now far 
beyond your reach, Master March, and there’s little use in 
talking, like a couple of women, of what can no longer be 
helped.” 

^ saying, Deerslayer turned away, like one resolved to 
waste no more words on the subject, while Hutter pulled 
Harry by the sleeve, and led him into the ark. There 
they sat long in private conference. In the mean time, the 
Indian and his friend had their secret consultation; for, 
though it wanted some three or four hours to the rising 
of the star, the former could not abstain from canvassing 
his scheme, and from opening his heart to the other. 
Judith, too, yielded to her softer feelings, and listened to 
the whole of Hetty’s artless narrative of what occurred 
» after she landed. The woods had few terrors for either 
of these girls, educated as they had been, and accustomed 
as they were to look out daily at their rich expanse or to 
wander beneath their dark shades ; but the elder sister felt 
that she would have hesitated about thus venturing alone 
into an Iroquois camp. Concerning Hist, Hetty was not 
very communicative. She spoke of her kindness, and gen¬ 
tleness, and of the meeting in the forest; but the secret of 
Chingachgook was guarded with a shrewdness and fidelity 
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that many a sharper-witted girl might have failed to dis¬ 
play. 

At length the several conferences were broken up by the 
reapjiearance of Ilutter on the platform. Here he assem¬ 
bled the whole party, and communicated as much of his 
intentions as he deemed expedient. Of the arrangement 
made by Deerslayer, to abandon the castle during the night 
and to take refuge in the ark, he entirely approved. It 
struck him as it had the others, as the only effectual means 
of escaping destruction. Now that the savages had turned 
their attention to the construction of rafts, no doubt could 
exist of their, at least, making an attempt to carry the 
building, and the message of the bloody sticks sufficiently 
showed their confidence in their own success. In short, 
the old man viewed the night as critical, and he called on 
all to get ready as soon as possible, in order, to abandon the 
dwelling, temporarily at least, if not for ever. 

These communications made, every thing proceeded 
promptly and with intelligence: the castle was secured in 
the manner already described, the canoes were withdrawn 
from the dock, and fastened to the ark by the side of the 
other ; the few necessaries that had been left in the house 
were transferred to the cabin, the fire was extinguished, 
and all embarked. 

I’he vicinity of tl>e hills, with their drapery of pines, 
had the effect to render nights that were obscure, darker 
than common on the lake. As usual, however, a belt of 
comparative light was stretched through the centre of the 
sheet, while it was within the shadows of the mountains, 
that the gloom rested most heavily on the water. The 
island, or castle, stood in this belt of com])arative light; 
but still the night was so dark as to cover the departure of 
the ark. At the distance of an observer on the shore, her 
movements could not be seen at all, more particularly as a 
back ground of dark hillside filled up the perspective of 
every view that was taken diagonally or directly across the 
water. The prevalent wind on the lakes of that region is 
west; but, owing to the avenues formed by the mountains, 
it is frequently impossible to tell the true direction of the 
currents, as they often vary within short distances, and 
It 3 
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brief differences of time. On the present occasion, flutter 
himself (as he shoved the ark from lier berth, at the side 
of the platform), was at a loss to pronounce which way 
the wind blew. In common, this difficulty was solved by 
the clouds, which, floating high above the hill tops, as a 
matter of course obeyed the current ; but now the whole 
vault of heaven seemed a mass of gloomy wall. Not an 
opening of any sort was visible, and Chingachgook w'as 
already trembling lest the non-appearance of the star might 
prevent his betrothed from l)eing punctual to her appoint¬ 
ment. Under these circumstances, Hotter hoisted his sail, 
seemingly with the sole intention of getting away from the 
castle, as it might be dangerous to remain much longer in 
its vicinity. The air soon filled the cloth, and when the 
scow was got under command, and the sail was properly 
trimmed, it was found that the direction was southerly, in¬ 
clining towards the eastern shore. No better course offer¬ 
ing for the purposes of the party, the singular craft was 
suffered to skim the surface of the water in this direction 
for more than an hour, when a change in the currents of 
the air drove them over towards the camp. 

Deerslayer watched all the movements of Hutter and 
Hurry with jealous attention. At first, he did not know 
w'hether to ascribe the course they held to accident or to 
design ; but he now began to suspect tbe latter. Familiar 
as Hutter was with the lake, it was easy to deceive one 
who had little practice on the water ; and let his inten¬ 
tions be what they might, it was evident, ere two hours 
had elapsed, that the ark had got sufficient space to be 
within a hundred rods of the shore, directly abreast of the 
known position of the camp. For a considerable time 
previously to reaching this point. Hurry, who ha(i some 
knowledge of the Algonquin language, had been in close 
conference with the Indian, and the result was now an¬ 
nounced by the latter to Deerslayer, who had been a cold, 
not to say distrusted, looker-on of all that passed. 

“ My old father, and my young brother, the Big Fine,’’ 
— for so the Delaware had named March— “'want to see 
Huron scalps at their belts,” said Chingachgook to his 
friend. “ ’inhere is room for some on the girdle of the 
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Serpent, and his people will look for them when he goes 
back to the village. Their eyes must not be loft long in a 
fog; but they must see what they look for. 1 know that 
my brother has a white hand ; he will not strike even the 
dead. He will wait for us ; when we come back, he will 
not hide his face from shame for his friend. The great 
Serjicnt of the Mohicans must be worthy to go on the war¬ 
path with Hawk-eye." 

“ Ay, ay, Sarpcnt, I see how it is; that name’s to stick, 
and in time I shall get to be known by it instead of Deer- 
slayer. As for your looking for scalps, it belongs to your 
gifts, and I see no harm in it. Be marciful, Sarpcnt, 
howscver ; he marciful, I beseech of you. It surely can do 
no harm to a red-skin’s honour to show a little marcy. 
As for the old man and Harry March, as for tAeni two, 1 
leave ’em in the hands of the white man’s God. IV’asn’t 
it for the bloody sticks, no man should go ag’in the Mingos 
this night, seein’ that it would dishonour our faith and 
characters; but them that crave blood can’t complain if 
blood is shed at their call. Still, Sarpent, you can be mar- 
ciful. Don’t begin your career with the wails of women 
and the cries of children. Bear yourself so that Hist will 
smile, and not weep, when she meets you. Go, then, and 
the Manitou presarve you.” 

“ My brother will stay here with the scow. tVah ! will 
soon l)e standing on the shore waiting, and Chingachgook 
must hasten.’’ 

The Indian then joined his two co-adventurers, and first 
lowering the sail, they all three entered a canoe, and left 
the side of the ark. Neither Hutter nor March spoke to 
Deerslayer concerning their object, or the probable length 
of their absence. All this had Irecn confided to the Indian, 
who had acquitted himself of the trust with characteristic 
brevity. As soon as the canoe was out of sight, and that 
occurred ere the paddles had given a dozen strokes, Deer- 
slayer made the best dispositions he could to keep the ark 
as nearly stationary as possible; and then he sat down in 
the end of the scow to chew the cud of his own bitter re¬ 
flections. It w'as not long, however, Itefore he was joined 
by Judith, who sought every occasion to J)e near him, 
II 4 
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managing her attack on his affections with the address that 
was suggested by native coquetry, aided by no little ])rac- 
tice, but which received much of its most dangerous power 
from the touch of feeling that threw around her manner, 
voice, accents, thoughts, and acts, the indescribable witcliery 
of natural tenderness. Leaving the young hunter exposed 
to these dangerous assailants, it has become our more im¬ 
mediate business to follow the party in the canoe to the 
shore. 

The controlling influence that led flutter and flurry to 
repeat their experiment against the- camp was jjrecisely 
that which had induced the first attempt, a little height¬ 
ened, perhaps, by the desire of revenge. Hut neither of 
these two ruile beings, so ruthless in all things that touched 
the rights and interests of tire red man, though possessing 
veins of human feeling on other matters, was much ac¬ 
tuated by any other desire than a heartless longing for 
profit, flurry had felt angered at his sufferings, when 
first liberated, it is true ; but that emotion had soon dis¬ 
appeared in the habitual love of gold, which he sought 
with the reckless avidity of a needy sjtendthrift, rather 
than with the cea.seless longings of a miser. In short, the 
motive that urged them both so soon to go against the 
flurons, was an habitual contempt of their enemy, acting 
on the unceasing cupidity of prodigality. 'I'he additional 
chances of success, however, had their place in the form¬ 
ation of the second enterprise. It was known that a large 
portion of the warriors — perhaps all—were encamped for 
the night, abreast of the castle, and it was hoped that the 
scalps of helpless victims would be the consequence. To 
confess the truth, flutter in particular — he who had just 
left two daughters behind him — expected to find few be¬ 
sides women and children in the camp. This fact had 
been but slightly alluded to in his communications with 
flurry, and with Chingachgook it had been kept entirely 
out of view. If the Indian thought of it at all, it was 
known only to himself. 

flutter steered the canoe; flurry had manfully taken 
his post in the bows, and (Ihingachgook stood in the centre. 
We say stood, for all tliree were so skilled in the manage- 
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ment of that species of frail bark, as to be able to keep 
erect positions in the midst of the darkness. The ap¬ 
proach to the shore was made with great caution, and the 
landing was effected in safety. 'J'he three now prepared 
their arms, and began their tiger-like approach upon the 
camp. 'I’lic Indian was on the lead, his two companions 
treading in his footsteps, with a stealthy cautiousness of 
manner that rendered their progress almost literally noise¬ 
less. Occasionally a dried twig snapped under the heavy 
weight of the gigantic Hurry, or the blundering clumsiness 
of the old man ; but had the Indian walked on air, his 
step could not have seemed lighter. The great object 
was first to discover the position of the fire, which was 
known to be the centre of the whole position. At length, 
the keen I'ye of Chingachgook caught a glimpse of this im¬ 
portant guide. It was glimmering at a distance among 
the trunks of trees. 'I’here was no blaze, but merely a 
single smouldering brand, as suited the hour ; the savages 
usually retiring and ri.sing w'ith the revolutions of the sun. 

As soon as a view was obtained of this beacon, the pro¬ 
gress of the adventurers became swifter and more certain. 
In a few minutes they got to the edge of the circle of 
little huts. Here they stopped to survey the ground, and 
to concert their movements. The darkness was so deep as 
to render it difficult to distinguish anything but the glowing 
brand, the trunks of the nearest trees, and the endless 
canopy of leaves that veiled the clouded heaven. It was 
ascertained, however, that a hut was quite near, and (.Ihin- 
gachgook attempted to reconnoitre its interior. The manner 
in which the Indian approached the place that was sup- 
po.sed to contain enemies, resembled the wily advances of 
the cat on the bird. As he drew near, he stooped to his 
hands and knees, for the entrance w’as so low as to require 
this attitude, even as a convenience. Before trusting his 
head inside, however, he listened long to catch the breathing 
of sleepers. No sound was audible, and this human Ser¬ 
pent thrust his head in at the door, or opening, as another 
serpent would have peered in on the nest. Nothing re- 
W'arded the hazardous experiment; for, after feeling cau¬ 
tiously with a hand, the place was found to be epipty 
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The Delaware proceeded in the same guarded manner to 
one or two more of the huts, finding all in the same situ¬ 
ation. He then returned to his companions, and informed 
them that the Hurons had deserted their camp. A little 
further inquiry corroborated this fact, and it only remained 
to return to the canoe. The different manner in which 
the adventurers bore the disappointment, is worthy of a 
passing remark. The chief, who had landed solely with 
the hope of acquiring renown, stood stationary, leaning 
against a tree, waiting the pleasure of his companions. He 
was mortified and a little surprised, it is true; but he bore 
all with dignity, falling back for support on the sweeter 
expectations that still lay in reserve for that evening. It 
was true, he could not now hope to meet his mistress with 
the proofs of his daring and skill on his person, but he 
might still hope to meet her ; and the warrior, who was 
zealous in the search, might always hope to lie honoured. 
On the other hand. Hotter and Hurry, who had been 
chiefly instigated by the basest of all human motives, the 
thirst of gain, could scarce control their feelings. Tliey 
went prowling among the huts, as if they expected to find 
some forgotten child or careless sleeper; and .again and 
again did they vent their spite on the insensible huts, 
several of which were actually torn to pieces and scattered 
about the place. Nay, they even quarrelled with each 
other, and fierce reproaches passed between them. It is 
])ossible some serious consequences might have occurred, 
had not the Delaware interfered to remind them of the 
danger of being so unguarded, and of the necessity of 
returning to the ark. This checked the dispute, and in a 
few minutes they were paddling suddenly back to the spot 
where they hoped to find that vessel. 

It has been said that Judith took her place at the side of 
Deerslayer soon after the adventurers departed. For a 
sliort time, the girl was silent, and the hunter was ignorant 
which of the sisters had approached him ; but he soon 
recognized the rich, full-spirited voice of the elder, as her 
feelings escaped in words. 

This is a terrible life for women, Deerslayer ! ” she 
exclaimed. “ IFould to Heaven I could see an cud of it.” 
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“ The life is well enough, Judith,” was the answer, 
“ being pretty much as it is used or abused. What would 
you wish to sec in its place ? ” 

“ I should be a thousand times happier to live nearer to 
civilized beings — where there are farms, and churches, 
and houses buUt, as it might be, by Christian hands; and 
where my sleep at night would be sweet and tranquil ! A 
dwelling near one of the forts would be far better than this 
dreary place where we live !” 

“ Nay, Judith, I can’t agree too lightly in the truth of 
all this. If forts are good to keep off iiiiinies, they some¬ 
times hold inimies of their own. I don't think ’twould be 
for your good, or the good of Hetty, to live near one ; and 
if 1 must say what I think. I’m afeard you are a little too 
near, as it is.” Heerslayer went on, in his own steady, 
earnest manner, for the darkness concealed the tints that 
had coloured the cheeks of the girl almost to the brightness 
of crimson, while her own great efforts suppressed the 
sounds of the breathing that almost choked her. “ As for 
farms, they have their uses, and there’s them that like to 
pass their lives on ’em ; but tvhat comfort can a man look 
for in a clearin’, that he can’t find in double quantities in 
the forest ? If air, and room, and light, are a little craved, 
the wind-rows and the streams will furnish ’em, or here are 
the lakes, for such as have bigger longings in that way ; 
but where are you to find your shades, and laughing 
springs, and leaping brooks, aiid vincrable trees, a thousand 
years 8ld, in a clearin’ ? You don’t find t/irm, but you 
find theif disabled trunks marking the ’arth like head¬ 
stones in a grave-yard. It seems to me that the people 
who live in such places must lie always thinkin’ of their 
own inds, and of univarsal decay ; and that, too, not of the 
decay that is brought alrout by time and natur’, but the 
decay that follows waste and violence. 'J'hen, as to churches, 
they are good, I suppose, else wouldn’t good men uphold 
’em. But they are not altogether necessary, 'fhey call 
’em the temples of the Lord ; but Judith, the whole 'arth 
is a temple of the Lord to such as have the right minds. 
Neither forts nor churches make people happier of them¬ 
selves. Moreover, all is contradiction in the settlements. 
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while all is concord in the woods. Forts and churches 
almost always go together, and yet they’re downright con¬ 
tradictions ; churches being for peace, and forts for war. 
No, no — give mo the strong places of the wilderness, 
which is the trees, and the churches, too, which are arbours 
raised by the hand of natur’.” 

“ Woman is not made for scenes like these, Deerslayer; 
scenes of which we shall have no end, as long as this war 
lasts.” 

“ If you mean women of white colour, I rather think 
you’re not far from the truth, gal; but as for the females 
of the red men, such visitations are quite in character. 
Nothing would make Hist, now, the bargained wife of 
yonder Delaware, happier than to know that he is at this 
moment prowling around his nat’ral inimies, striving after 
a scalp.” 

“ Surely, surely, Deerslayer, she cannot be a woman, and 
not feel concern when she thinks the man she loves is in 
danger.” 

“ She doesn't think of the danger, Judith, but of tbe 
honour; and when tbe heart is desperately set on such 
feelin’s, why there is little room to crowd in fear. Hist is 
a kind, gentle, laughing, pleasant creator’, but she loves 
honour as well as any Delaware gal 1 ever know’d. She’s 
to meet the Sarpent an hour hence on the p’int where 
Hetty landed, and no doubt she has her anxiety about it, 
like any other woman ; but she’d be all the hajrpier did she 
know that her lover was at this moment waylaying a*Mingo 
for his scalp.” ' 

“If you really believe this, Deerslayer, no wonder you 
lay so much stress on gifts. Certain am I, that no white 
girl could feel any thing but misery while she l)elieved her 
betrothed in danger of his life ! Nor do 1 suppose even 
you, unmoved and calm as you ever seem to be, could be 
at peace if you believed j/owr Hist in danger.” 

“ That’s a different matter — ’tis altogether a different 
matter, Judith. Woman is too weak and gentle to be 
intended to run such risks, and man muxt feel for her. 
Yes, I rather think that’s as much red natur’ as it’s white. 
Hut I have no Hist, nor am 1 like to have ; for I hold it 
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wrong to mix colours any way, except in friendship and 
sarvices." 

“ In that you are and feel as a white man should ! As 
for Hurry Harry, 1 do think it would be all the same to 
him, whether his wife were a squaw or a governor’s daugh¬ 
ter, provided she was a little comely, and could help to keep 
his craving stomach full.” 

‘'You do March injustice, Judith ; yes, you do. The 
poor fellow dotes on yon, and when a man has ra’ally set 
his heart on such a creatur’, it isn’t a Mingo, or even a 
Delaware gal, that’ll be likely to unsettle his mind. You 
may laugh at such men as Ilurry and I, for we’re rough 
anti unteached in the way of books and other knowledge ; 
but we’>e our good p’ints as well as our bad ones. An 
honest heart is not to be despised, gal, even though it be 
not varsed in all the niceties that please a female fancy.’’ 

“ You, Deerslayer !—And do you — ran you, for an 
instant, suppose 1 place you by the side of Harry March 
No, no. I am not so far gone in dullness as that. No 
one — man or woman — could think of naming your 
honest heart with the boisterous selfishness of Henry 
March. The very best that can be said of him is to be 
found in his name of Ilurry Skurry, which, if it means no 
great harm, means no great good. Kven my father, fol¬ 
lowing his feelings with the other, as he is doing at this 
moment, well knows the tlifFerence between you. This I 
hnow. for he has said as much to me in plain language.” 

Judith was a girl of quick sensibilities and of impetuous 
feelings ; and being under few of the restraints that curtail 
the manifestations of maiden emotions among those who 
are educated in the habits of civilized life, she sometimes 
betrayed the latter with a freedom that was so purely 
natural, as to place it far above the wiles of coquetry. She 
had now even taken one of the hard hands of the hunter, 
and pressed it between both her own, with a warmth and 
earnestness that proved how sincere was her language. It 
was perhaps fortunate that she was checked by the very 
excess of her feelings, since the same power might have 
urged her on to avow all that her father had said — the 
old man not having been satisfied with making a comparison 
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favourable to Deerslayer, as between the hunter and Hurry, 
but having actually in his blunt, rough way, briefly advised 
his daughter to cast off the latter entirely, and to think of 
the former as a husband. She went no farther, however, 
immediately relinquishing the hand, and falling back on a 
reserve that was more suited to her sex, and indeed to her 
natural modesty. 

“ Thankee, Judith, thank’ec, with all my heart,” re¬ 
turned the hunter, whose humility prevented him from 
placing any flattering interpretation on either the conduct 
or the language of the girl. “ Thank’ee as much as if it 
was all true. Harry’s sightly — yes, he’s as sightly as the 
tallest pine of these mountains, and the Sarpent has named 
him accordingly; howsever, some fancy good looks, and 
some fancy good conduct only. Hurry has one advantage, 
and it depends on himself whether he’ll have the t’other 
or—Hark! that’s your father’s voice, gal, and he speaks 
like a man who’s riled at something.” 

“ God save us from any more of these horrible scenes! ” 
exclaimed Judith, bending her face to her knees, and 
endeavouring to exclude the discordant sounds, by apply¬ 
ing her hands to her ears. “ I sometimes wish I had no 
father! ” 

This was bitterly said, and the repinings which extorted 
the words were bitterly felt. It is impossible to say what 
might next have escaped her, had not a gentle, low foice 
spoken at her elbow. 

Judith, I ought to have read a chapter to father and 
Hurry!” said the innocent but terrified speaker, ‘'and 
that would have kept them from going again on such an 
errand. Do you call to them, Deerslayer, and tell them I 
want them, and that it will be good for them both if 
they’ll return and hearken to my words.” 

“ Ahs! me — poor Hetty, you little know the cravin’s 
for gold and revenge, if you believe they are so easily 
turned aside from their longin’s! Hut this is an uncom¬ 
mon business, in more ways than one, Judith! I hear 
your father and Hurry growling like liears, and yet no 
noise comes from the mouth of the young chief. There’s 
an end of secresy, and yet his whoop, which ought to ring 
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in the mountains, accordin’ to rule in such sarcumstances, 
is silent! ” 

“ Justice may have alighted on him, and his death has 
saved the lives of the innocent.” 

“Not it—not it — the Sarpent is not the one to suffer, 
if that\ to be the law. Sartainly there has been no onset, 
and ’tis most likely that the camp’s deserted, and the men 
are coining back disapp’inted. That accounts for the 
growls of Hurry and the silence of the Sarpent.” 

Just at this instant, a fall of a paddle was heard in the 
canoe, for vexation had made March reckless; and Deer- 
slayer felt convinced that his conjecture was true. The 
sail lining down, the ark had not drifted far, and ere many 
minutes, he heard Chingachgook, in a low quiet tone, 
directing Ilutter how to stetT in order to reach it. In less 
time than it takes to tell the fact, the canoe touched the 
scow, and the adventurers entered the latter. Neither 
Ilutter nor Hurry spoke of what had occurred ; but the 
Delaware, in passing his friend, merely uttered the words, 
‘'fire’s outj” which, if not literally true, sufficiently 
explained the truth to his listener. 

It was now a question as to the course to be steered. A 
short surly conference was held, when Hutter decided that 
the wisest way would be to keep in motion, as the means 
most likely to defeat any attempt at a surprise — announc¬ 
ing his own and March’s intention to requite diemselves 
for the loss of sleep during their captivity, by lying down. 
As the air still baffled and continued light, it was finally 
determined to sail before it, let it come in what direction 
it might, so long as it did not blow the ark upon the 
strand. This point settled, the released prisoners helped 
to hoist the sail, and then they threw themselves on two of 
the pallets, leaving Deerslaycr and his friend to look after 
the movements of tlie craft. As neither of the latter was 
disposed to sleep, on account of the appointment with 
Hist, this arrangement was acceptable to all parties. That 
Judith and Hetty remained up also, in no manner im¬ 
paired the agreeable features of this change. 

For some time the scow rather drifted than sailed along 
the western shore, following a light southerly jurrent of 
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the air. ■ The progress was slow, not exceeding a couple of 
mites in the hour, but the two men perceived that it was 
not only carrying them towards the point they desired to 
reach, but at a rate that was quite as fast as the hour yet 
rendered necessary. But little was said the while, even by 
the girls, and that little had more reference to the rescue 
of Hist, than to any other subject. The Indian was calm 
to the eye; but as minute after minute passed, his feelings 
became more and more excited, until they reached a state 
that roi^t have satisfied the demands of even the most 
exacting mistress. Deerslayer kept the craft as much in 
the bays as was prudent, for the double purpose of sailing 
within the shadows of the woods, and of detecting any 
signs of an encampment they might pass on the shore. In 
this manner they had doubled one low point, and were 
already in the bay that was terminated north by the goal 
at which they aimed. The latter was still a quarter of a 
mile distant, when Chingachgook came silently to the side 
of his friend, and pointed to a place directly a head. A 
small fire was glimmering just within the verge of the 
bushes that lined the shore on the southern side of the 
point — leaving no doubt that the Indians had suddenly 
removed their camp to the very place, or at least to the 
very projection of land where Hist had given them the 
rendezvous! 


CHAP:1'ER VI. 

1 hoar thco babbling to the vale 
Of sunshine and of (lowers, 

But unto me thou brmg’st a tale 

Of visionary hours. Wordsworth 

The discovery mentioned at the close of the preceding 
chapter was of great moment in the eyes of Deerslayer and 
his friend. In the first place, there was the danger, 
almost the certainty, that Hutter and Hurry would make a 
fresh attempt on this camp, should they awake and ascer- 
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tain its position. Then there was the increased risk of 
landing to bring off Hist; and there were the general un¬ 
certainty and additional hazards that must follow from the 
circumstance that their enemies had begun to, change their 
positions. As the Delaware was aware that the hour was 
near when he ought to repair to the rendezvous, he no 
longer thought of trophies torn from his foes, and one of 
the first things arranged between him and his associate, 
was to permit the two others to sleep on, lest they should 
disturb the execution of their plans by substituting some 
of their own. 'I'he ark moved slowly, and it would have 
taken full a quarter of an hour to reach the point, at the 
rate at which they were going, thus affording time for a 
little forethought. The Indians, in the wish to conceal 
their tire from those who were thought to be still in the 
castle, had placed it so near the southern side of the point, 
as to render it extremely difficult to shut it in by the 
bushes, though Deerslayer varied the direction of the scow 
both to the right and to the left, in the hope of being able 
to effect that object. 

“ There’s one advantage, Judith, in finding that firt 
so near the water,” said he, while executing these little 
manu'uvrcs, since it shows the Mingos believe we are 
in the hut, and our coming on ’em from this quarter, will 
be an onlooked for event. But it’s lucky Harry March 
and your father are asleep, else we should have ’em prowl¬ 
ing after scalps ag’in. Ha! there — the bushes are be¬ 
ginning to shut in the fire — and now it can’t be seen at 
all!” 

Deerslayer waited a little to make certain that he had 
at last gained the desired position, when he gave the signal 
agreed on, and t'hingachgook let go the grapnel, and 
lowered the sail. The situation fn which the ark now lay 
had its advantages and its disadvantages. The lire had 
been hid by sheering towards the shore, and the latter was 
nearer, perhajis, than was desirable. Still, the water was 
known to be very deep further off in the lake, and anchor¬ 
ing in deep water, under the circumstances in which the 
party was placed, was to be avoided, if possible. It was 
also believed no raft could be within miles; and though 
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the trees in the darkness appeared almost to Overhanff the 
scow, it would not be easy to get off to her without using 
a boat. The intense darkness that prevailed so close in 
with the forest, too, served as an effectual screen, and so 
long as care was had not to make a noise, there was little 
or no danger of being detected. All these things Deer- 
slayer pointed out to Judith, instructing her as to the 
course she was to follow in the event of an alarm ; for it 
was thought to the last degree inexpedient to arouse the 
sleepers, unless it might be in the greatest emergency. 

“ And now, Judith, as we understand one another, ^t 
is time the Sarpent and I had taken to the canoe,” the 
hunter concluded. “ The star has not risen yet, it’s true, 
but it soon must, though none of us are likely to be any 
the wiser for it to-night, on account of the clouds. Hows- 
ever. Hist has a ready mind, and she’s one of them that 
doesn’t always need to have a thing afore her, to see it. 
I’ll warrant you she’ll not be either two minutes or two 
feet out of the way, unless them jealous vagabonds, the 
Mingos, have taken the alarm, and put her as a stool- 
pigeon to catch us, or have hid her away, in older to 
prepare her mind for a Huron instead of a Mohican hus¬ 
band.” 

“ Deerslayer,” interrupted the girl, earnestly, “ this is 
a most dangerous service ; why do you go on it, at all ? ” 

“ Anan ! — Why you know, gal, we go to bring off 
Hist, the Sarpent’s betrothed — the maid he means to 
marry, as soon as we get back to the tribe.’’ 

“ That is all right for the Indian.— but yoo do not 
mean to marry Hist —you are not betrothed, and why 
should two risk their lives and liberties, to do that whicli 
one can just as well perform ? ” 

“ Ah ! —now I understand you, Judith — yes, now I 
begin to take the idee. You think as Hist is the Sar¬ 
pent’s betrothed, as they call it, and not mine, it’s alto¬ 
gether his affair. But you forget this is our ar’n’d here, 
on the lake, and it would not tell well to forget an ar’n’d 
just as the pinch came. Then, if love does count for so 
much with some people, particularly with young women, 
fri’ndsluR counts for something, too, with other some. I 
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dar(!s to say, the l>elaware can paddle a canoe by himself, 
and can bring off Hist by himself, and perhaps he would 
like that quite as well as to have me with him ; but he 
couldn't stir up an ambushment, or fight with the savages, 
and get his sweetheart at the same tune, as well by him¬ 
self as if he had a fri’nd with him to depend on. No — 
no — Judith, you wouldn’t desart one that counted on you, 
at such a moment, and you can't, in reason, expect me to 
do it.” 

“ 1 fear — I believe you are right, Hcerslayer, and yet 
1 wish you were not to go ! Promise me one thing at 
least, and that is, not to trust yourself among the savages, 
or to do anything more than to save the girl. That will be 
enough for once, and with that you ought to be satisfied.” 

“ Lord bless you, gal ! one would think it was Hetty 
that’s talking, and not the quick-witted, and wonderful 
Judith Ilutte^ ! Hut fright makes the wise silly, and the 
strong weak. Yes, I’ve seen proofs of that, time and 
ag'in ! Well, it’s kind and soft-hearted in you, Judith, 
to feel this consarn for a fellow creator’, and 1 shall always 
say that you are kind and of true feelings, let them that 
envy your good looks tell as many idle stories of you as 
they may.” 

“ Deerslayer ! ” hastily said the girl, interrupting him, 
though nearly choked by her own emotions ; “ do you be- 
li< ‘ve all you hear about a poor, motherless girl ? Is the 
foul tongue of Harry Hurry to blast my life! ” 

“ Not it, Judith — not it. I’ve told Hurry it wasn’t 
manful to backbite them he couldn’t win by fair means ; 
and that even an Indian is always tender, touching a young 
woman’s good name.” 

“ If 1 had a brother, he wouldn't dare to do it!” ex¬ 
claimed' Judith, with eyes flashing fire. “ But, finding 
me without any protector but an old man, whose oars are 
getting to be as dull as his feelings, he has his way as he 
pleases I ” 

“ Not exactly thiit, Judith ; no, not exactly that, 
neither ! A'o man ! brother or stranger, would stand by, 
and see so fair a gal as yourself hunted down, without 
saying a word in her behalf. Hurry’s in 'arnest in, wanting 
s % 
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to make you his wife, and the little he does let out ag’iu 
you comes more from jealousy, like, than from anything 
else. Smile on him when he awakes, and squeeze his 
hand only half as hard as you squeezed mine a bit ago, and 
my life on it, the poor follow will forget everything but 
your comeliness. Hot words don’t always come from the 
heart, but oftener from the stomach than anywhere else. 
Try him, Judith, when he wakes, and sec fhfe.,vartue of a 
smile.” 

Deerslayer laughed, in his own manner, as he concluded, 
and then he intimated to the patient-looking, but really 
impatient Chingachgook, his readiness to proceed. As the 
young man entered the canoe, the girl stood immoveable 
as stone, lost in the musings that the langu.age and manner 
of the other were likely to produce. The simplicity of 
the hunter had completely put her at fault; for, in her 
narrow sphere, Judith was an expert manager of the other 
sex; though, in the present instance she was far more 
actuated by impulses, in all she had said and done, than 
by calculation. We shall not deny that some of Judith’s 
reflections were bitter, though the sequel of the tale must 
be referred to, in order to explain how merited or how 
keen were her sufferings. 

Chingachgook, and his pale-faced friend, set forth on 
their hazardous and delicate enterprise with a coolness and 
method that would have done credit to men who were on 
their twentieth, instead* of being on their first, war-path. 
As suited his relation to the pretty fugitive, in whose 
service they were engaged, the Indian took his place in the 
head of the canoe, while Heerslayer guided its movements 
in the stern. By this arrangement, the former would be 
the first to land, and of course the first to meet his mis¬ 
tress. 'J'he latter had taken his post, without comment, 
but in secret influenced by the reflection that one who had 
so much at stake as the Indian might not jiossihly guide 
the canoe with the same steadiness and intelligence as an¬ 
other who had more command of his feelings. From the 
instant they left the side of the ark, the movements of the 
two adventurers were like the manmuvres of highly-drilled 
soldiers, t/ho, for the first time, were called on to meet the 
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oncmy in the field. As yot, Chingachgook had never fired 
•a shot in anger, and the ditliut of his companion in war¬ 
fare is known to the reader. It is true, the Indian had 
been hanging about his enemy's camp for a few hours, on 
liis first arrival, and he had even once entered it, as related 
in the last chapter, but no conse<juences had followed 
either ex])eriment. Now, it was certain that an imjrortant 
result was to %e effected, or a mortifying failure was to 
ensue. The rescue, or the continued captivity of Hist, 
depended on the entarpriso. In a word, it was virtually 
the maiden expedition of these two ambitious young forest 
soldiers ; and while one of them set forth, impelled by 
sentiments that usually carry men so far, both had all 
their feelings of pride and manhood enlisted in their suc¬ 
cess. 

Instead of steering in a direct line to the point, then 
distant from the ark less than a quarter of a mile. Deer- 
slayer laid the head of his canoe diagonally towards the 
centre of the lake, with a view to obtain a position, from 
which he might approach the shore, having his enemies in 
his front only. The spot where Hetty had landed, and 
where Hist had promised to meet them, moreover, was on 
the upper side of the projection, rather than on the lower; 
and to reach it, would have required the two adventurers 
to double nearly the whole point, close in with the shore, 
had not this jrrehminary step been taken. So well was 
the necessity for this measure understood, that Chingach¬ 
gook qui(!lly ])addled on, although it was adopted without 
considling him, and apparently was taking him in a 
direction nearly opjiosite to that one might think he most 
wished to go. A few minutes sufficed, however, to carry 
the canoe the necessary distance, when both the young 
men ce;ised paddling as it were by instinctive consent, and 
the boat became stationary. 

The darkness increased rather than diminished, but it 
was still possible, from the place where the adventurers 
lay, to distinguish the outlines of the mountains. In vain 
did the Delaware turn his head eastward to catch a glimpse 
of the promised star ; for, notwithstanding the clouds broke 
a little near the horizon, in that quarter of thff heavens, 
6 3 
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the curtain continued so far drawn as eiFcctually to conceal 
all behind it. In front, as was known by the formation 
of land above and behind it, lay the point, at the distance 
of about a thousand feet. No signs of the castle could be 
seen, nor could any movement in that quarter of the lake 
reach the ear. The latter circumstance might have been 
equally owing to the distance, which was several miles, or 
to the fact that nothing was in motion. As for the ark, 
though scarcely farther from the canoe than the point, it 
lay so completely buried in the shadows of the shore, that 
it would not have been visible even had there been many 
degrees more of light than actually existed. 

The adventurers now held a conference in low voices, 
consulting together as to the probable time. Deerslayer 
thought it wanted yet some minutes to the rising of the 
star, vdiile'the impatience of the chief caused him to fancy 
the night further advanced, and to believe that his be¬ 
trothed was already waiting his ap])carance on the shore. 
As might have been expected, the opinion of the latter 
prevailed, and his friend disposed himself to steer for the 
place of rendezvous. 'I'he utmost skill and precaution 
now became necessary in the management of the canoe. 
The paddles were lifted, and reUirned to the water in a 
noiseless manner; and wdien within a hundred yards of 
the beach, (ihingachgook took in his altogether, laying his 
hand on his rifle in its steail. As they got stdl more 
within the belt of darkness that girded the woods, it was 
seen that they were steering too far north, and the course 
was altered accordingly. The canoe now seemed to move 
by instinct, so cautious and deliberate were all its motions. 
Still it continued to advance, until its bows grated on the 
gravel of the beach, at the precise spot where Hetty had 
landed, and whence her voice had issued, the previous 
night, as the ark was passing. There was, as usual, a 
narrow strand, but bushes fringed the woods, and in most 
jilaces overhung the water. 

f'hingachgook stepped uj)on the bead), and cautiously 
examined it, for some distance, on each side of the canoe. 
In order to do this, he was often obliged to wade to his 
knees in the lake, but no Hist rewarded his search. When 
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he returned, he found his friend also on the shore. They 
next conferred in whispers, the Indian apprehending that 
they must have mistaken the place of rendezvous. But 
Deerslayer tliought it was probable they had mistaken the 
hour. While he was yet speaking he grasped the arm of 
the Delaware, caused him to turn his head in the direction 
of the lake, and pointed towards the summits of the eastern 
mountains. The clouds harl broken a little, apparently 
behind rather than above the hills, and the evening star 
was glittering among the hranches of a jdne. This was 
every way a flattering omen, and the young men leaned on 
their rifles, listening intently for the sound of approaching 
footste))s. ^'oices they often heard, and mingled with them 
were the suppressed cries of children, and the low but 
sweet laugh of Indian women. As the native Americans 
are habitually cautious, and seldom bi'eak out in loud con¬ 
versation, the adventurers knew hy these facts, that they 
must be very near the encampment. It was easy to per¬ 
ceive that there was a fire within the woods, by the man¬ 
ner in which some of the upper branches of the trees were 
illuminated, hut it was not possible, where they stood, to 
ascertain exactly how near it was to themselves. Once or 
twice. It seemed as if stragglers i'rom around the fire were 
approaching the jdace of rendezvous ; but these soumls 
were either altogether illusion, or those who had drawn 
near returned again without coming to the shore. A 
quarter of an hour was passed in this state of intense ex¬ 
pectation and anxiety, when Deerslayer projiosed that they 
should circle the point in the canoe ; and by getting a posi¬ 
tion close in, where the camp could be seen, reconnoitre 
the Indians, and thus enable themselves to form some 
plausible conjectures for the non-appearance of Hist. The 
Delaware, however, resolutely refused to quit the sjiot, 
reasonably enough oftering as a reason, the disappointment 
of the girl, should she arrive in his absence. Deerslayer 
felt for his friend’s concern, and offered to make the circuit 
of the jioint by himself, leaving the latter concealed in the 
bushes to await the occurrence of any fortunate event that 
might favour his views. With this understanding, then, 
the parties separated. 

s 4 
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As soon as Deerslayer was at his post again, in the stern 
of the canoe, he left the shore with the same- precautions, 
and in the same noiseless manner, as he had approached it. 
On this occasion he did not go far from the land, the 
bushes aifording a sufficient cover, by keeping as close in 
as possible. Indeed,- it wouhl not have Iteen easy to devise 
any means more favourable to reconnoitring round an 
Indian camp, than those afforded by the actual state of 
things. The formation of the point permitted the place 
to be circled on three of its sides, and the progress of the 
boat was so noiseless as to remove any apprehensions from 
an alarm through sound. The most practised and guarded 
foot might stir a bunch of leaves, or snap a dried stick in 
the dark, but a bark canoe could be made to float over the 
surface of smooth water, almost with the instinctive readi¬ 
ness, and certainly with the noiseless movements of an 
aquatic bird. 

Deerslayer had got nearly in a line between the camp 
and the ark, before he caught a glimpse of the fire. 'Fhis 
came upon him suddenly, and a little unexj)ecterlly, at 
first causing an alarm lest he had incautiously ventured 
within the circle of light it cast. • Hut, ])erceiving at a 
second glance, that he was certainly safe from detection, so 
long a.s the Indians kept near the centre of the illumination, 
he brought the canoe to a state of rest, in the most favour¬ 
able position he could find, and commenced his observ¬ 
ations. 

We have written much, hut in vain, concerning this 
extraordinary being, if the reader requires now tef Ix' told, 
that, untutored as he was in the learning of the world, 
and simple as he ever showed himself to be in all matters 
touching the subtleties of conventional taste, he was a man 
of strong, native, poetical feeling. lie loved the woods for 
their freshness, their sublime solitudes, their vastness, and 
the impress that they everywhere bore of the divine hand 
of their creator. He seldom moved through them, without 
pausing to dwell on some peculiar beauty that gave him 
pleasure, though seldom attempting to investigate the 
causes; and never did a day pass without his communing 
in spirit, and this, too, without the aid of forms or Ian- 
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guage, with tlie infinite source of all he saw, felt, and be¬ 
held. Thus constituted, in a moral sense, and of a steadi¬ 
ness that no danger could appal, or any crisis disturb, it is 
not surprising that the hunter felt a pleasure at looking on 
the scene he now beheld, that momentarily caused him to 
forget the object of his visit. 'J’his will more fully appear 
when we describe the scene. 

The canoe lay in front of a natural vista, not only 
through the bushes that lined the shore, but of the trees 
also, that afibrded a clear view of the camp. It was by 
means of tliis same opening that the light had been first 
seen from the ark. In consequence of their recent change 
of ground, the Indians had not yet retired to their huts, 
but had been delayed by their ])reparations, which included 
lodging as well as food. A large fire had been made, as 
much to answer the purpose of torches as for the use of 
their sim])le cookery ; and at this jirecise moment it was 
blazing high and bright, having recently received a large 
supi)ly of dried brush. The effect was to illuminate the 
arches of the forest, and to render the whole area occupied 
by the camp as light as if hundreds of tapers were burning. 
Most of the toil had ceased, and even the hungriest child 
had satisfied its appetite. In a word, the time was that 
moment of relaxation and general indolence which is apt 
to succeed a hearty meal, and when the labours of the day 
have ended. 'I’he hunters and the fishermen had been 
equally successful ; and food l)eing abundant, every other 
care appeared to have subsided in the sense of enjoyment 
depende.it on this all-important fact. 

I)eer.slayer saw at a glance that many of the warriors 
were absent. Ilis acquaintance lUvenoak, however, was 
present, being seated in the foreground of a jiieture that 
Salvator Rosa would have delighted to draw, his swarthy 
features illuminated as much by pleasure as by the torch¬ 
like flame, while he showed another of the tribe one of 
the elephants that had caused so much sensation among his 
people. A boy was looking over his shoulder, in dull 
curiosity, completing the group. More in the hack ground 
eight or ten warriors lay half recumbent on the ground, or 
sat with their backs reclining against trees, so piany tyjies 
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of indolent repose. 'I'hcir arms were near them all, some¬ 
times Icaninp: against the same trees as themselves, or were 
lying across their bodies in careless preparation. Hut the 
group that most attracted the attention of Deerslayer was 
that composed of the women and children. All the females 
appeared to be collected together, and, almost as a matter 
of course, their young were near them. The former 
laughed and chatted in their rebuked and quiet manner, 
though one who knew the habits of the peoi)le might have 
detected that every thing was not going on in its usual 
train. Most of the young women seemed to be light-hearted 
enough ; but one old hag was seated a|)art with a watch¬ 
ful soured aspect, which the hunter at once knew betokened 
that some duty of an unpleasant character had l)een as¬ 
signed her by the chiefs. M'hat that duty was, he had no 
means of knowing ; but he felt satisfied it must be in some 
measure connected with her own sex, the aged among the 
women generally being chosen for such ofiSces, and no 
other. 

As a matter of course, Deerslayer looked eagerly and 
anxiously for the form of Hist. She was nowhere visible, 
though the light penetrated to considerable distances in all 
<lirections around the fire. Once or twice he started, as 
he thought he recognised her laugh ; but his ears were 
deceived by the soft melody that is so common to thg In¬ 
dian female voice. At length the old woman spoke loud 
and angrily, and then he caught a glimpse of one or two 
dark figures in the back-ground of trees, which turned as 
if obedient to the rebuke, and walked more within the 
circle of the light. A young warrior’s form first came 
fairly into view ; then followed two youthful females, one 
of whom proved to be the Delaware girl. Deerslayer now 
comprehended it all. Hist was watched, possibly by her 
young companion, certainly by the old w’oman. The 
youth was probably some suitor of either her or her com¬ 
panion ; but even his discretion was distrusted umler the 
influence of his admiration. The known vicinity of those 
who might be supposed to be her friends, and the arrival 
of a strange red-man on the lake had induced more than 
the usual care, and the girl had not been able to slip away 
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from those who watched her, in order to keep her appoint¬ 
ment. Dcerslayer traceil her uneasiness, by her attempting 
once or twice to look up through the branches of the trees, 
as if endeavouring to get glimpses of the star she had her¬ 
self named as the sign for meeting. All was vain, how- 
eve’r, and after strolling about the camp a little longer, in 
affected indifference, the two girls quitted their male escort, 
and took seats among their own sex. As soon as this was 
(lone, the old sentinel changed her place to one more agree- 
iihle to herself, a certain proof that she had hitherto lieen 
exclusively on watch. 

Deerslaver now felt greatly at a loss how to proceed. 
II e well knew that (Ihingachgook could never he persuaded 
to retuin to the ark, without making some desperate effort 
for the recovery of his mistress, and his own generous feel¬ 
ings -n'cll di.sposed him to aid in such an undertaking. He 
thought he saw the signs of an intention among the females 
to retire for the night ; and should he remain, and the fne 
continue to give out its light, he might discover the ])ar- 
ticular hut or arbour under which Hist reposed; a circum¬ 
stance that would he of infinite use in their future pro¬ 
ceedings. Should he remain, however, much longer where 
he was, there was great danger tlnat the impatience ol’ his 
friend would drive him into some act of imprudence. At 
each instant, indeed, he exjiected to see the swarthy form 
of tlie Delaware appearing in the back-ground, like the 
tiger prowling around the fold. T.aking all things into 
consideration, therefore, ho came to the conclusion it would 
he hetteV to rejoin his friend, and endeavour to temper his 
imjictuosity by some of his own coolness and discretion. 
It reiiuircd hut a minute or two to put this plan in execu¬ 
tion, the canoe returning to the strand some ten or fifteen 
minutes after it had left it. 

(.'ontrary to his expectations, jierliaps, Dcerslayer found 
the Indian at his post, from which he had not stirred, 
fearful that his betrothed might arrive during his absence. 
A conference followed, in which ('hingachgook was made 
acquainted with the state of things in the camp. W hen 
Hist named the point as the jilace of meeting', it was with 
the exjiectation of making her escajie from the old position. 
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and of repairing to a spot that she expected to find without 
any occupants; but the sudden change of localities had 
disconcerted all her plans. A much greater degree of 
vigilance than had been previously required was now neces¬ 
sary ; and the circumstance that an aged woman was on 
watch, also denoted some special grounds of alarm. All 
these con.sidcrations, and many more that will readily sug¬ 
gest themselves to the reader, were briefly discussed before 
the young men came to any decision. The occasion, how¬ 
ever, being one that required acts instead of words, the 
course to be pursued was soon chosen. 

Disposing of the canoe in such a manner that Hist must 
sec it, should she come to the place of meeting previously 
to their return, the young men looked to their arms, and 
prepared to enter the wood. I'he whole jtrojection into 
the lake contained about two acres of land ; and the part 
that formed the point, and on which the camp was placed, 
did not compose a surface of more than half that size. It 
was principally covered with oaks, which, as is usual in 
the American forests, grew to a great height without 
throwing out a branch, and then arched in a dense and 
rich foliage. Beneath, except the fringe of thick bushes 
along the shore, there was very little underbrush ; though, 
in consequence of their shape, the trees were closer together 
than is common in regions where the axe has been freely 
used, resembling tall, straight, rustic columns, upholding 
the usual canopy of leaves. The surface of the land was 
tolerably even, but it had a small rise near its centre, 
which divided it into a northern and southern hsllf. On 
the latter, the Hurons had built their fire, profiting by the 
formation to conceal it from their enemies, who, it will be 
remembered, were supposed to be in the castle, which bore 
northerly. A brook also came brawling down the sides of 
the adjacent hills, and found its way into the lake on the 
southern side of the point. This brook lay west of the 
encampment, and its waters found their way into the great 
reservoir of that region on the same side, and quite near to 
the spot chosen for the fire. All these ])eculiarities, so far 
as circumstances allowed, had been noted by Deerslayer, 
and explained to his friend. 
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The reader will understand that the little rise in the 
ground, that lay behind the Indian encampment, greatly 
favoured the secret advance of the two adventurers. It 
prevented the light of the lire diffusing itself on the ground 
directly in the rear, although the land fell away towards 
the water, so as to leave what might be termed the left, or 
eastern flank of the position, unprotected by this covering. 
Deerslaycr did not break through the fringe of bu.shes im¬ 
mediately abreast of the canoe, which might have brought’ 
liiin too suddenly within the influence of the light, since 
the hillock did not extend to the water; but he followed 
the beach northerly until he had got nearly on the opposite 
side of the tongue of land, which brought him under the 
shelter of the low acclivity, and consequently more in the 
shadow. 

As soon as the friends emerged from the bushes, they 
stoj)pcd to reconnoitre. I'he fire was still blazing behind 
the little ridge, casting its light upward, into the tops of 
the trees, j)roducing an effect that was more i)lcasing than 
advantageous. Still the glare had its uses ; for, while the 
hack-ground was in obscurity, the fore-ground was in 
strong-light ; exposing the savages and concealing their 
foes. Profiting by the latter circumstance, the young men 
advanced cautiously towards the ridge, Deersl.ryer in fiont, 
for he insisted on this arrangement, lest the Delaw-aro 
should be led by his feelings into some indiscretion. It 
re(]uircd but a moment to reach the foot of the little ascent, 
and then commenced the most critical part of the enter- 
prize. Moving with I’xceeding caution, and trailing his 
rifle, both to kee]) its barrel out of view, and in readiness 
for service, the hunter put foot before foot, until he had 
got sufficiently high to over-look the summit, his own head 
being alone hiought into the light. Chingachgook was at 
his side, and both paused to take another close examination 
of the camp. In order, however, to protect thetiK-ielves 
against any straggler in the rear, they })laced their bodies 
against the trunk of an oak, standing on the side next 
the fire, 

The view that Deerslaycr now obtained of the camp 
was exactly tile reverse of that he had perccivgtl from the 
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water. The dim figures which he had formerly discovered 
must have been on the summit of the ridge, a few feet in 
advance of the spot where he was now posted. The fire 
was still blazing brightly, and around it were seated on 
logs, thirteen warriors, which accounted for all whom he 
had seen from the canoe. 'I'hey were conversing with 
much earnestness among themselves, the image of the 
elephant passing from hand to hand. The first burst of 
savage wonder had abated, and the question now under 
discussion was the probable existence, the history and the 
habits of so extraordinary an animal. However much they 
may have been at fault as to their conclusions and infer¬ 
ences, it is certain that they discussed the questions with a 
zealous and most undivided attention. For the time being, 
all else was forgotten, and our adventurers could not have 
approached at a more fortunate instant. 

The females were collected near each other, much as 
Deerslayer liad last seen them, neaily in aline between the 
place where he now stood and tlie fiie. The distance 
from the oak against which the young men leaned, and the 
warriors, was about thirty yards; tlie women may have 
been half that number of yards niglior. 'I'he latter, indeed, 
were so near as to make the utmost circumspection, as to 
motion and noise, indispensable. Although they conversed 
in their low, soft voices, it was possible, in the profound 
stillness of the woods, even to catch jiassages of tlie dis¬ 
course; and the light-Iiearted laugh tliat escaped the girls 
might occasionally have reached lire canoe. Deerslayer 
felt the tremor that passed through the frame ofhiifiiend. 
when the latter first caught the sweet sounds that issued 
from the plump pretty lips of Hist. He even laid a hand 
on the slioulder of the Indian, as a sort of admonition to 
command himself. As the conversation grew more earnest, 
each leaned forward to listen. 

“ Tlie Hurons have more curious beasts than*that,” said 
one of the girls contemptuously, for, like the men, they 
conversed of the elephant and his qualities. “ The De¬ 
lawares will think this creature wonderful, but to-morrow 
no Huron tongue will talk of it. Our young men 
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will find him if the animals dare to come near our wig¬ 
wams ! ’’ 

'I'hc Delawares are so far from letting such creatures 
come into their country,” returned Hist, “that no one has 
even seen their images there! Their young men would 
frighten away the imu'jt'K as well as the heaxts." 

“ The Delaware young men ! — the nation is women — 
even the deer walk when they hear their hunters coming ! 
Who has ever heard the name of a young Delaware war¬ 
rior ? ” 

'J'his was said in good humour, and with a laugh ; but 
it was also said bitingly. That Hist so felt it, was a])pa- 
rent by the spirit betrayed in her answer. 

“ VVho has ever heard the name of a young Delaware? ” 
she repeated earnestly. “ 'I'amenund, himself, though now 
as old as the pines on the hill, or as the eagles in the air, 
was once young; his name was lieard from the great salt 
lake, to the sweet waters of the west. At'hat is the family 
of Uncas? Where is another as great, though the pale¬ 
faces have jdoughed up its graves, and trodden on its 
bones ? Do the eagles fly as high, is the deer as sw ift, or 
the |)anlher as brave ? Is there no young warrior of that 
race? Let the Huron maidens open their eyes wider, and 
they may see one called Chingachgook, who is as stately as 
a young ash, and as tough as the hickory.” 

'J'he speech of Hist jrroduced a retort, and the dispute, 
though conducted in good-humour, and without any of the 
coarse violence of tone and gesture that often impairs the 
charms o'" the sex in what is called civilised life, grew warm 
and slightly clamorous. In the midst of this scene, the 
Delaware caused his friend to stoop, so as completely to 
conceal himself, and then he made a noise so closely 
resembling the little chirrup of the smallest species of the 
American squirrel, that Deerslayer himself, though he had 
heard the imitation a hundred times, actually thought it 
came from one of the little animals skipping about over 
his head. 'J’he sound is so familiar in the woods, that 
none of the Hurons paid it the least attention. Hist, how¬ 
ever, instantly ceased talking, anti sate motionless. Still 
she had sufficient self-command to abstain frojn turning 
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her head. She had heard the signal by which her lover 
so often called her from the wigwam to the stolen inter¬ 
view, and it came over her senses and her heart, as the 
serenade affects the maiden in the land of song. 

From that moment Chingachgook felt certain that his 
presence was known. This was effecting much, and he 
could now hope for a bolder line of conduct on the part of 
his mistress than she might dare to adopt under an uncer¬ 
tainty of his situation. It left no doubt of her endeavour¬ 
ing to aid him in his effort to release her. Deerslayer 
arose as soon as the signal was given, and though he had 
never held that sweet communion which is known only to 
lovers, he was not slow to detect the great change that had 
come over the manner of the girl. She still affected to 
dispute, though it was no longer with spirit and ingcmiiiy, 
but what she said was uttered more as a lure to draw her 
antagonists on to an easy conquest, than with any hopes of 
succeeding herself. At length the disputants became 
wearied, and they rose in a b(!dy as if about to separate. 
It was now that Hist, for the first time, ventured to turn 
her face in tlie direction whence the signal had come. 
In doing this, her movements were natural, but guarded, 
and she stretched her arm and yawmed, as if overcome 
with a desire to sleep. The chirrup was again heard, and 
the girl felt satisfied as tO'the position of her lover, though 
the strong light in which she herself was placed, and the 
comparative darkness in which the adventurers stood, pre¬ 
vented her from seeing their heads, the only portions of 
their forms that appeared above the ridge at aS. The 
tree against which they were posted had a dark shadow 
cast upon it by the intervention of an enormous pine that 
grew between it and the fire, a circumstance which alone 
would have rendered objects within its cloud invisible at 
any distance. This Deerslayer well knew, and it was one 
of the reasons why he had selected this particular tree. 

The moment was near when it became necessary for 
Hist to act. She was to sleep in a small hut, or bower, 
that had been built near where she stood, and her com¬ 
panion was tlie aged hag already mentioned. Once within 
the hut, with this sleepless old woman stretched across the 
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ontrance, as was her nightly practice, the hope of escape 
was nearly destroyed, and she might at any moment be 
summoned to her bed. Luckily, at this instant, one of the 
warriors called to the old woman by name, and bade her 
bring him water to drink. There was a delicious spring 
on the northern side of the point, and the hag took a 
gourd from a branch, and summoning Hist to her side, she 
moved towards the summit of the ridge, intending to 
descend and cross the point to the natural fountain. All 
this was seen and understood by the ailventurers, and they 
fell back into the obscurity, concealing their persons by 
trees, until the two females had passed them. In walking. 
Hist was held tightly by the haml. As she moved by the 
tree that hid (Ihingachgook and his friend, the former felt 
for his tomahawk, with the intention to bury it in the 
brain of the woman. Hut the other saw the hazard of 
such a measure, since a single scream might bring all the 
warriors upon them, and he .was averse to the act on con¬ 
siderations of humanity. His hand, therefore, prevented 
the blow. Still as the two moved past, the chirrup was 
repeated, and the Huron woman stopped and faced the tree 
whence the sounds seeincil to proceed, standing, at the 
moment, within six feet of her enemies. She expressed 
her surprise that a squirrel should be in motion at so late 
an hour, and said it boded evil. Hist answered that she 
hail heard the same squirrel three times witliin the last 
twenty minutes, and that she supiiosed it was waiting to 
obtain some of the crundts left from the late supper. This 
explanation appeared satisfactory, and they moved towards 
the spring, the men following stealthily and closely. The 
gourd was filled, and the old woman was hurrying back, 
her hand still grasping the wrist of the girl, when she was 
suddenly seized so violently by the throat as to cause her to 
release her captive, and to j)revent lier making any other 
sound than a sort of gurgling, suffocating noise. The 
Serpent passed his arm round the waist of his mistress and 
dashed through the bushes with her, on the north side of 
the point. Here ho immediately turned along the beach, 
and ran towards the canoe. A more direct course could 

T 
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have been taken, but it might have led to a discovery of 
the place of embarking. 

Deerslayer kept playing on the throat of the old Tvoman 
like the keys of an organ, occasionally allowing her to 
breathe, and then compressing his fingers again nearly to 
strangling. The brief intervals for breath, however, were 
well improved, and the hag sueceeded in letting out a 
screech or two that served to alarm the camp. The tramp 
of the warriors, as they sprang from the fire, was plainly 
audible; and, at the next moment three or four of them 
appeared on the top of the ridge, drawn against the back 
ground of light, resembling the dim shadows of the phan¬ 
tasmagoria. It was now quite time for the hunter to 
retreat. Tripping up the heels of his captive, and giNing 
her throat a parting squeeze, quite as much in resentment 
at her indomitable efforts to sound the alarm as from any 
policy, he left her on her back, and moved towards the 
bushes ; his rifle at a j)oise, and his head over his shoulders, 
like a lion at bay. 


CHAPTER Vll. 

There, ye wise saints, beholtJ jour lifiht, your stai, 

Ye would Ik- anti victitH*-, .tnd je a)i\ 

Is It oouiigh ** or must I. wliilo n llinll 

laves 111 your sujuent bosoms, theat jou still Moore 


The fire, the canoe, and the siiring near which Jleerslayer 
commenced his retreat, would have stood in the angles of a 
triangle of tolerably equal sides. 7'he distance from the 
fire to the boat was a little less than the distance from the 
fire to the spring, wliilt the distance from the spring to the 
boat was about equal to that lietween the two points first 
named: This, however, was in straight lines — a means 
of escape to which the fugitives could not resort. TJiey 
were obliged to have recourse to a deUmr in order to get 
the cover of the hushes, and to follow the curvature of the 
beach. Under these disadvantages, then, the hunter com¬ 
menced his retreat — disadvantages that he felt to be so 
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much the greater, from his knowledge of the hahits of all 
Indians, who rarely fail in cases of sudden alarm, more 
especially when in the midst of cover, immediately to throw 
out flankers, with a view to meet their foes at all points, 
and, if possible, to turn their rear. That some such 
course was now adopted he believed from the tramp of 
feet, which not only came up the ascent, as related, but 
were also heard, under the faint impulse, diverging not 
only towards the hill in the rear, but towards the extremity 
of the point, in a direction opposite to that he was about 
to take himself. I’romptitude consequently became a 
matter of the last importance, as the parties might meet on 
the strand before the fugitive could reach the canoe. 

Notwithstanding the pressing nature of the emergency, 
Deerslayer hesitated a single instant ere he plunged into 
the bushes that lined the shore. His feelings had been 
awakened by the whole scene, and a sternness of purpose 
had come over him to which he was ordinarily a stranger. 
Four dark figures loomed on the ridge, drawn against the 
brightness of the tire, and an enemy might have been 
sacrificed at a glance. 'I’he Indians had paused to gaze 
into the gloom in search of the screeching hag ; and with 
many a man less {^ven to reflection than that of the hunter, 
the death of one of them would have l)een certain. Luckily, 
he was more prudent. Although the rifle drojiped a little 
towards the foremost of his pursuers ho did not aim or 
fire, but disappeared in the cover. To gain the beach, and 
to follow it round to the place where Cliingachgook was 
alicady in the canoe with Hist, anxiously waiting his 
appearance, occupied but a moment. Ijaying his rifle in 
the bottom of the canoe, Deerslayer stoojied to give the 
latter a vigorous shove from the shore, when a powerful 
Indian leaped through the bushes, alighting like a panther 
on his hack. Hvery thing was now suspended by a hair ; 
a false step ruining all. M'ith a generosity that would 
have rendered a Homan illustrious throughout all time,— 
but which, in the career of one so siitiple and humble, 
would have been for ever lost to the world, but for this 
unpretending legend,— Deerslayer threw all his force into a 
desperate eft'ort, shoved the canoe oft' with a grower that 
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sent it a hundred feet from the shore, as it might he, in an 
instant, and fell forward into the lake himself, face down¬ 
ward ; his assailant necessarily following him. 

Although the water was deep within a few yards of the 
beach, it was not more than breast-high, as close in as (lie 
spot where the two combatants fell. Still this was quite 
sufficient to destroy one who had sunk under the great tli'-- 
advantages in which Deerslayer was placed. 11 is hands 
were free, however, and the savage was compelled to relin¬ 
quish his hug to keep his own face above the surface. For 
half a minute there was a desperate struggle, like the 
floundering of an alligator that has just seised some jiower- 
ful prey, and then both stood erect, grasping each other's 
arms, in order to prevent the use of the deadly knife in the 
darkness. What might have been the issue of this severe 
personal struggle cannot be known, for half-a-dozen savages 
came leaping injp the water to the aid of their friend, and 
Deerslayer yielded himself a prisoner with a dignity as 
remarkable as his self-devotion. 

To quit the lake and lead their netv captive to the fire, 
occupied but another minute. So much engaged were they 
all with the struggle and its eonsetpiences that the canoe 
was unseen, though it still lay so neir the shore as to 
render every syllable that was uttered j)erfectly intelligible 
to the Delaware and his betrothed ; and the whole party 
left the spot, some continuing the pursuit after Hist along 
the beach, though most proceeded to the light. Here 
Deerslayer’s antagonist so far recovered his breath and his 
recollection, for he had been throttled nearly to'strangu¬ 
lation, as to relate the manner in wliich the girl had got off. 
It was now too late to assail the other fugitives, for tm 
sooner was his friend led into the bushes, than the Dela¬ 
ware placed his paddle into the water, and the light canoe 
glided noiselessly away, holding its course towards the 
centre of the lake until safe from shot, after which it 
sought the ark. 

When Deerslayer reached the fire, he found himself 
surrounded by no less than eight grim savages, among 
whom was his old acquaintance Kivenoak. As soon as the 
latter cau|^t a glimpse of the captive's countenance, he 
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spoke apart to his companions, and a low but general ex¬ 
clamation of pleasure and surprise escaped them. They 
knew that the conqueror of their late friend, he rvho had 
fallen on the opposite side of the lake, was in their hands, 
and subject to their mercy or vengeance. There was no 
little ailmiration mingled in the ferocious looks that were 
thrown on the prisoner, an admiration as much excited by 
his present composure as by his ])ast deeds. This scene 
may he said to have been the commencement of tlie great 
and terrible reputation that Decrslayer, or Hawkeye, as he 
was afterwards called, enjoyed atnong all the tribes of New 
Vork and ('anada. 

The iirms of Decrslayer were not pinioned, and life was 
left the free use of his hands, his knife having been iirst 
removed. The only piecautlon that was taken to secure 
his person was untiring watelifulness, and a strong rope of 
birk that jiassed from ancle to ancle, not so much to pre¬ 
vent his walking as to place an obstacle in the way of his 
atternivting to escajic by tiny sudden leap. Even tliis extra 
provision against flight was not made until the captive had 
been brought to the light, and his character ascertained. 
It was, in fact, a compliment to his prowi'sa, and lie felt 
proud of the distinction. That he might be bound when 
the wairiors slept he thought probable, but to be bound in 
the tnoment of capture, showed that he was already, and 
thus early, attaining a name. AVhile the young Indians 
were fastening the rope, he wondercil if Chingachgook 
would have been treateii in the same manner had he too 
fallen into the hands of the enemy. Nor did the nqnita- 
tiim of the young pale-face rest altogether on his success in 
the jirevious combat, or in his ihscriminatiug and cool 
manner of managing the late negotiation ; for it had re¬ 
ceived a great accession by the occurrences of the night. 
Ignorant of the movements of the ark, and of the accident 
that bail brought their fire into view, the Iroquois attri¬ 
buted the discovery of their new camp to the vigilance of 
so shiewd a foe. The manner in which he ventured upon 
the point, the abstraction or escajie of Hist, and most of 
all the self-devotion of the iwisoner, united to the readiness 
with which ho had sent the canoe adrift, wore so many 
•r 3 
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important links in the chain of facts on which his growing 
fame was founded. 

While this admiration was so unreservedly bestowed on 
Deerslayer, he did not escape some of the penalties of his 
situation. He was permitted to seat himself on the end of 
a log near the fire, in order to dry his clothes, his late ad¬ 
versary standing opposite, now holding articles of his own 
scanty vestments to the heat, and now feeling his throat, on 
which the marks of his enemy’s fingers were still quite 
visible. The rest of the warriors consulted together, near 
at hand, all those who had been out having returned to 
report that no signs of any other prowlers near the camp 
were^o be found. In this state of things, the old woman, 
whose name was Shebear in plain Knglish, approachetl 
Deerslayer, with her fists clenched and her eyes flashing 
fire. Hitherto she had been occupied with screaming, an 
employment at which she had played her part with no 
small degree of success, but having succeeded in eftectnally 
alarming all within reach of a pair of lungs that had been 
strengthened by long practice, she next turned her attention 
to the injuries her own person had sustained in the strug¬ 
gle. 'rhese were in no manner material, though they were 
of a nature to arouse all the fury of a woman who had 
long ceased to attract by means of the gentler qualities, 
and who was much disi)osed to revenge the hardships she 
had so long endured as the neglected rvife and mother of 
savages, on all who came within her ])Ower. If Deerslayer 
had not permanently injured her, he had temporarily caused 
her to suffer, and she was not a person to overlook a wrong 
of this nature on account of its motive. 

“ Skunk of the pale-faces,” commenced this exasi)crated 
fury, shaking her fist under the nose of the impassable 
hunter, “ you are not even a woman. Your friends, the 
Delawares, are only women, and you are their sheep. Your 
own people will not own you, and no tribe of red mm 
would have you in their wigwams; you skulk among 
petticoated warriors. You slay our brave friend who has 
left us.? — no — his great soul scorned to fight you, and 
left his body rather than have the shame of slaying t/o« ! 
Hut the blood that you spilt when the spiiit was not look- 
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ing on, has not sunk into the ground. It must be huried 
in your groans— what music do I hear? Those are not 
the wailings of a red-man ! — no red warrior groans so 
much like a hog. They come from a pale-face throat — 
a Yengeese bosom, and sound as pleasant as girls singing. 
— Dog — skunk — wood-chuck — mink— hedge-hog — 
pig— toad— spider — Yengee —” 

Here the old woman, having expended her hrcath and 
exhausted her epithets, was fain to pause a moment, though 
both her fists were shook in the prisoner’s face, and the 
whole of her wrinkled countenance was filled with fierce 
resentment. Deerslayer looked upon these impotent at¬ 
tempts to arouse him with indifference ; but he was spared 
any further attack at present, by the interposition of Riven- 
oak, who shoved aside the hag, bidding her quit the spot, 
and prepared to take his seat at the side of his prisoner. 
The old woman withdrew, but the hunter well understood 
that he was to be the subject of all her means of annoy, 
ance, if not of positive injury, so long as he remained in 
the power of his enemies; for nothing rankles so deeply as 
the consciousness that an attempt to irritate has been met 
by contempt. Rivenoak quietly took the seat we have 
mentioned, and after a short pause, he commenced the 
following dialogue. 

“ My pale-face friend is very welcome,” said the Indian, 
with a familiar nod, and a smile so covert that it required 
till Deerslayer’s vigilance to detect, “ he is welcome. The 
llurons keep a hot fire to dry the white man's clothes 
by.” 

“ I thank you, Huron, or Mingo as 1 most like to call 
you,” returned the other ; “ I thank you for the welcome, 
and I thank you for the fire. Each is good in its way, 
and the last is very good, when one has been in a spring as 
cold as the (llimmerglass. Even Huron warmth may 
be pleasant at such a time, to a man with a Delaware 
heart.” 

“ The pale-face — but m'y brother has a name? So 
great a warrior would not have lived without a name ” 

“ Mingo,” said the hunter, a little of the weakness of 
human nature exhibiting itself in the glance oMiis eye and 
T 4 
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the colour on his cheek, Mingo, ynur brave called me 
Hawkeye, 1 sui)pose on account of a quick and sartain aim, 
when he was lying with his head in my lap, afore his 
spirit started for the happy hunting-grounds.” 

“ ’Tis a good name ! The hawk is sure of his blow. 
Hawkeye is not a woman ; why docs he live with the 
Delawares ? ” 

“ 1 understand you, Mingo, but we look on all that as a 
aarcumvention of some of your subtle devils, and deny the 
charge. rrovldence jdaced me among the Delawares 
young, and ’bating what Christian usages demand of my 
colour and gifts, 1 ho])e to live and die in their trdre. 
Still, 1 do not mean to throw away altogether my natgve 
rights, and shall strive to do a pale-i'ace’s duty in red-skm 
society.” 

“ (!ood ; a Huron is a red-skin, as well as a Delaware. 
Hawkeye is more of a lluion than of a woman.” 

“ I suppose you know, Mingo, your own meaning ; if 
you don't, 1 make no question, 'tis well known to Satan. 
IJut if you wish to get any tiling out of me, speak plainer, 
for bargains cannot be made blindfohled or tongue-tieil.” 

“ (rood ; Hawkeve has not a forked tongue, and he likes 
to say what he thinks. He is an acquaintance of the 
Muskrat.” — this was a name by whicii all the Indians 
designated llulter, — “ and he has lived in Ids wigwam, 
but he is not a friend. He wants no scalps, like a miser., 
able Indian, but fights like a stout-hearteil pale-face. The 
Muskrat is neither white nor red, neither a beast nor a fish. 
He is a watei-siiake ; sometimes in the spring, andvsome¬ 
times on the land. He looks for scalps, like an outcast. 
Hawkeye can go back and tell him how' he h:is outwitted 
the Hurons, how he has escaped ; ami when his eyes arc 
in a fog, w'hen he can’t see as far asfiom his cabin to the 
woods, then Hawkeye can open the door for the Hurons. 
And how' will the plunder be divided? AVhy, Hawkeye 
will carry away the most, and the Hurons will take what 
he may choose to leave behind him. 'J'he scalps can go to 
(lanada, for a pale-face has no satisfaction in them” 

“ ^Vell, well, lliveiioak, for so 1 hear 'em tarm you, this 
is plain English enough, though spoken in Iroquois. 1 
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uuderstand all you mean now, and must say it out-devils 
tnen Mingo deviltry! No doubt, ’twould be easy enough 
to go back an<l tell the Muskrat tliat I had got away from 
you, and gain some credit too, by tlie exjd’it.” 

“ (iood ; that is what 1 want llie pale-face to do.” 

Yes — yes — that’s plain enough. I know what you 
want me to do, without more woids. M’hen inside the 
house and eating the Muskrat’s i)read, and laughing and 
talking with his pretty darters, 1 might put his eyes into 
so thick a fog, that he couldn’t even see the door, much less 
the land.” 

“ CJood ! Hawkeye should have been born a Huron ! 
His blood is not more than half white !” 

'• 'J’here you’re out, Huron ; yes, there you’re as much 
out as if you mistook a wolf for a catamount. I’m white 
in blood, heart, natiir’, and gifts, though a little red-skin 
in feelin's and habits. Hut when old Hutter’s eyes are 
well be-fogged, and his jiretty darters, perhaps, in a deep 
sleep, and Harry Hurry, the (ireat Pine, as you Indians 
tarin him, is dreaniirtg of any thing but mischief, and all 
suj>pose Ilawkeye is acting as a faithful sentinel, all I have 
to do is, to set a torch somewhere in sight for a signal, 
open the door, and let in the Hurons, to knock ’em all on 
the head.” 

Surely iny brother is mistaken ! he vnunnt be white ! 
YK; is worthy to be a great chief among the Hurons !” 

“'Phaf is true enough, I dares to say, if he could do all 
this. Now barkee, Huron, and for once hear a few honest 
words lioni the mouth of a plain man. 1 am a Christian 
born, and them that come of such a stock, and that listen 
to the words that were spoketi to their fatheis, and will he 
spoken to their children, until ’arth and all it holds 
perishes, can never letul themselves to such wickedness. 
Saieumventions in war may be, and ore, lawful ; but sar- 
eumventions, and deceit, and treachery, among fri’nds, are 
tit only for the jiale-face devils. 1 know that there ate 
white men enough to give you this wrong idee of our 
natur’, but such are ontrue to their blood and gifts, and 
ought to be, if they are not, outcasts and vagabonds. No 
upright pale-face could tlo what you wish, and to be as 
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plain with you as I wish to he, in my judgment, no 
upright Delaware either; with a Mingo it may be dif¬ 
ferent.” 

The Huron listened to this rebuke with oitvious disgust, 
but he had his ends in view, and was too wily to lose all 
chance of effecting them by a precipitate avowal of resent¬ 
ment. Affecting to smile, he seemed to listen eagerly, and 
he then pondered on what he had heard. 

“ Does Ilawkeye love the Muskrat ? ” he abruptly de¬ 
manded ; “ or does he love his daughters ? ” 

“ Neither, Mingo. Old 'fom is not a man to gain my 
love, and as for the darters, they are comely enough to 
gain the liking of any young man ; but there’s reason ag’in 
any very great love for cither. Hetty is a good soul, but 
natur’ has laid a heavy hand on her mind, poor thing!” 

“And the Wild Hose!" exclaimed the Huron—for 
the fame of Judith’s beauty had spread among those who 
could travel the wilderness as well as the highway, by 
means of old eagles’ nests, rocks and riven trees, known to 
them by report and tradition, as well as among the white 
borderers — “And the M-’ild Rose, is she not sweet enough 
to be put in the bosom of my brother.?” 

Deerslayer had far too much of the innate gentleman to 
insinuate aught against the fair fame of one who, by nature 
and position, was so helpless; and as he <lid not choose to 
utter untruth, he jtreferred being silent, ’fhe Huron mis¬ 
took the motive, and supposed that disajipointed affection 
lay at the bottom of his reserve. Still lient on corrupting 
or bribing his captive, in order to obtain posscssitfii of the 
treasures with which his imagination filled the castle, he 
persevered in his attack. 

“ Hawkeye is talking with a friend,” he continued. 
“ He knows that Kivenoak is a man of his word, for they 
have traded together, and trade ojiens the soul. My friend 
has come here, on account of a little string held by a girl, 
that can pull the whole body of the stoutest warrior.? ” 

“ You are nearer the truth, now, Huron, than you've 
been afore, since we began to talk. This is true. But 
one end of that string was not fast to my heart, nor did 
the Wild ^tose hold the other.” 
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“ This is wonderful! Does my brother love in his 
head, and not in his heart? And can the Feeble-Mind 
pull so hard against so stout a wa/rior ? ” 

'I'here it is ag'in ; sometimes right and sometimes 
wrong ! 'The string you mean is fast to the heart of a 
great Delaware; one of Mohican stock in fact, living 
among the Delawares since the disparsion of his own 
pcojde, and of the family of IJncas — (ihingachgook by 
name, or tlreat Sarpent. He has come here, led by the 
string, and I’ve followed, or rather conic afore, for I got 
here first, pulled by nothing stronger than fri’ndship, 
which is strong enough for such as are not niggardly of 
their fcelin’s, and are willing to live a little for their fellow- 
creatur’s, as well as for themselves.” 

“ But a string has two ends — one is fast to the mind 
of a Mohican, and the other — ?” 

“ Why the other was here close to the fire, half an hour 
since. AVah-ta!-AVah held it in her hand, if she didn’t 
hold it to her heart.” 

“ I understand what you mean, my brother,” returned 
the Indian gravely, for the first time catching a direct cine 
to the adventures of the evening. “■ 'I'he tlreat Serjicnt 
being strongest, jmlled the hardest, and Hist was forced to 
leave us.” 

“ 1 don't think there was much pulling about it,” 
answered the other, laughing always in his silent manner, 
with as much heartiness as if he were not a captive, and 
in danger of torture or death. “ 1 don't think there was 
much pulling about it; no, 1 don't. Lord help you, 
Huron ! he likes the gal. and the gal likes him. and it 
surpassed Huron sarcumventions to keep two young people 
apart, when there was so strong a feelin' to bring 'em 
together.” 

“ And Hawkeye and Chiiigachgook came into our camp 
on this eirand, only?” 

“ That's a (|Uestion that '11 answer itself, Mingo ! For 
what else should we come ? And yet, it isn't exactly so, 
neither ; for we didn't come into your camp at all, but 
only as far as that pine, there, that you see on the other 
side of the ridge, where we stood watching yo*r move- 
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merits ami comluct, as long as we liked. When we were 
ready, the Sarpeiit gave his signal, and then all went just 
as it shoidd, down to tli# inonient wlien yonder vagabond 
leaped upon my back. Sarlain ; we came for ^tbat, and 
for no other jmrpose, and we got wliat we came for ; there’s 
no use in pretending otherwise. Hist is off with a man 
w'ho’s the next thing to her husband, and come what will 
to me, thnfx one good thing detarmined.” 

What sign or signal told tlie young maiden that her 
lever was nigh ” asked the old lluron, with more curi¬ 
osity than if was usual for him to betray. 

Deerslayer laughed again, and seemed to enjoy the suc¬ 
cess of the exploit with as much glee as if lie had not been 
its victim. 

“ Your squirrels are great gadabouts, iMingo !” he ciied, 
still laughing—‘‘yes, they’re sartainly great gadabouts! 
dd'hen other folks’ sipiirrels are at home and asleep, youin 
keep in motion among tlie tiees and chirrup and sing, in a 
way that even a Delaware gal can understand their music! 
dYell, there’s four-legged s(|uirrels, and there’s two-legged 
squirrels, and give me the last, when there’s a good tight 
string atween two h<>arts. If one brings ’em together, 
t’other tells wdien to pull hardest!” 

'I’he lluron looked vexed, though he succeeded in sup- 
jiressing any violent exhibition of resentment. He soon 
quitted his prisoners, and joining the rest of his warriors, 
he communicated the .substance of what he had learned. 
As in his own case, admiration was mingled with anger tit 
the boldness and success of their enemies. Thrte or four 
of them ascended the little acclivity, and gazed at the tree 
where it was understood the adventurers had posted them¬ 
selves, and even one ilcsccnded it, and examined for foot¬ 
prints around its roots, in order to make sure that the 
statement was true. The result confirmed the story of the 
cii]itive, and they all returned to the fire with increased 
wonder and respect. 'Fhe messenger who had arrived with 
some communication from the party above, while the two 
adventurers were watching the camp, was now disjiatched 
with some answer, and doubtless bore with him the in¬ 
telligence of all that had happened.. 
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Down to this moment, the young Indian who had been 
seen walking in company with Hist, and another female, 
had made no advances to any cq^nnunication with Deer- 
slayer. lie had belli himself aloof from his friends even, 
passing near the bevy of younger women who were cluster¬ 
ing together, apart as usual, and conversed in low tones on 
the subject of the escape of their late companion. Per- 
liaps it would be true to say, that these last were pleased as 
well as' vexed at what had just occurred. Their female 
sympathies were with the lovers, while their pride was 
bound up in the success of their own tiibe. It is pos¬ 
sible, too, that the superior personal advantages of llist 
rendered her dangerous to some of the younger part of the 
group, and they were not sorry to find she w'as no longer in 
the way of their own ascendancy. (.)n the whole, how¬ 
ever, the better feeling was most prevalent ; for neither the 
wild condition in which they lived, the clannish prejudices 
of tribes, nor their hard fortunes as Indian women, couhl 
entirely conquer the inextinguishable leaning of tlteir sex 
to the affections. One of the gills even laughed at the dis¬ 
consolate look of the swain who might fancy himself de¬ 
serted, a circumstance that seemed suddenly to arouse his 
energies, and induced him to move towards the log, on 
which the prisoner was still seated, ilrying his clothes. 

“This is Oatamount! ” said the Indian, striking his 
hand boastfully on his naked bieast as he uttered the 
words, in a manner to .show how much weight he expected 
them to carry. 

“ This' is Ilawkcyc,'” quietly returned Deerslayer, 
adopting the name by which he knew he would be knonn 
in future among all the tiibes of the Iroquois. “ l\ly 
sight is keen: is my brothei’s leap long.''” 

“ From here to the Dclaiiaie villages, llawkeye has 
stolen my wife: he must bring her back, or his scalp will 
hang on a pole, and dry in my wigwam.” 

“ Haukeye has stolen nothing, Huron. He doesn't 
come of a thieving breed, nor ha.s he thieving gifts. Your 
wife, as you call \Yah-ta !-M'ah, will never be the wifi' of 
any red-skin of the Clanadas ; her mind is in the cabin of 
a Delaware, and her body has gone to find it. The cata- 
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mount is actyve, I know ; but its legs can’t keep pace 
with a woman’s wishes. ’ 

“ The Serpent of th^ Delawares is a dog : he is a poor 
bull-pout, that keeps in the water ; he is afraid to stand on 
the hard earth, like a brave Indian !” 

“ Well, well Huron, that’s pretty impudent, considering 
it’s not an hour since the Sarpent stood within a hundred 
feet of you, and would have tried the toughness of your 
skin with a rifle-bullet, when I j>ointeil you out to him, 
hadn’t i laid the weight of a little judgment on his hand. 
You may take in tiinersome gills in the settlements, with 
your catamount whine; but the ears of a man can tell 
truth from untruth.” 

“ Hist laughs at him ! She sees he is lame, and a poor 
llunter, and he has never been on a war-path. She will 
take a man for a husband, and not a fool.” 

“ How do you know that. Catamount ? how do yon 
know that.^” returned Deerslayer, laughing. “ She has 
gone into the lake, you see, and maybe she prefers a trout 
to a mongrel cat. As for war-iiaths, neither the Sarpent 
nor 1 have much exper’ence, we are ready to own ; but if 
you don’t call this one, you must tarm it, what the gals in 
the setilements tarm it, the higli road to matrimony. Take 
my advice. Catamount, ami s’areh for a wife among the 
Huron young women ; you’ll never get one, with a willing 
mind, from among the Delawares.” 

Catamount’s hand felt for his tomahawk, and when the 
fingers reached the handle, they worked convulsively, as if 
their owner hesitated between policy and resentiiient. At 
this critical moment, Rivenoak appioaehed, and, by a 
gesture of authority, induced the young man to retire, as¬ 
suming his former position, himself, on the log, at the side 
of Deerslayer. Here he continued silent lor a little time, 
maintaining the grave reserve of an Indian chief. 

*• llawkeye is right,” the Iroquois at length began ; 
“ his sight is so strong that he can see truth in a dark 
night, and our eyes have been blinded. He is an owl, 
darkness hiding nothing from him. He ought not to strike 
his friends. He is riglit.” 

“ I’m glad you think so, Mingo,” returned the other. 
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“ for a traitor, in my judgment, is worse than a coward. 
I care as little for the Muskrat, as one pale-face ouglu to 
care ibr another ; but I care too much for him, to ambush 
him in the way you wished. In short, according to my 
idees, any sarcumveutions, except open-war sarcumvontions, 
are ag’in both law, and what we whites call ‘ gospel' too.” 

“ My pale-face brother is right; he is no Indian, to 
forget Ins Maiiitou and his colour. The Ilurons know 
that they have a great warrior for their prisoner, and they 
will treat him as one. If he is to be tortured, his tor¬ 
ments shall be such as no common man can bear ; and if 
he is to be treated as a friend, it will be the friendship of 
chiefs.” 

As the Huron uttered this extraordinary assurance of 
consideration, his eye furtively glanced at the countenance 
of his listener, in order to discover how he stood the com- 
jdiment; though his gravity and apparent sincerity would 
have jtrevented any man but one ])raetised in artifices 
from detecting his motives. Deerslayer belonged to the 
class of the unsuspicious ; and acquainted with the Indian 
notions of what constituteil respect, in matters connected 
with the treatment of captives, he felt his blood chill at the 
announcement, even while he maintained an aspect s6 
steeled, that his <|Uick-sighted enemy could discover in it 
no signs of weakness. 

“ God has put me in your hands, Huron,” the captive 
at length answered, “ and 1 supjmse you will act your «ill 
on me. 1 shall not boast of what 1 can do, under tor¬ 
ment, for T’ve never been tried, and no man can say till he 
has been ; but I’ll do my endivours not to disgrace the 
people among whom I got my training. Howsever, I wish 
you now to hear witness, that I’m altogether of white 
blood, and in a nat’ral nay of nhite gifts, too ; so, should 
1 be overcome and forget myself, 1 hope you’ll lay the 
fault where it properly belongs; and in no manner put it 
on the Delawares, or their allies and friends the Mohicans. 
We’re all created with more or less weakness, and I’m 
afeard it’s a pale-face's to give in under great bodily tor¬ 
ment, when a red-.'.kin will sing his songs, and boast of 
his deeds in the very teeth of his foes ! ” 
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“ Wc shall see. Hawkeye has a good countenance, and 
he is tough. Hut why should he be tormented, wdicn llie 
Ilurons love him ? lie is not born their enemy ; and the 
death of one warrior will not cast a cloud between them 
for ever.” 

“ So much the better, Huron ; so much the better. 
Still I don't wish to owe any thing to a mistake about each 
other’s meaning. It is so much the better that you bear 
no malice for the loss of a warrior who fell in war ; and 
yet it is ontrue that there is no iinnity — lawful inmity 1 
mean, atween us. So far as 1 have red-skin feelin’s at all, 
I’ve Delaware feelin's ; and I leave you to judge for your¬ 
self, how far they are likely to be fri’ndly to the Miiigos.’’ 

Deerslayer ceased, for a sort of spectre stood before him 
that put a sudden stop'to his words, and, indeed, caused 
him for a moment to dotibt the fidelity of his toasted 
vision. Hetty Ilutter was standing at the side of the tire, 
as quietly as if she belonged to the trilie. 

As the hunter and the Indian sat watching the emotions 
that were betrayed in each other’s countenance, the girl 
had approached unnoticed, doubtless ascending from the 
beach on the southern side of the point, or that next to the 
Ipot where the ark ha<l anchored, and had advanced to the 
fire with the fearlessness that belonged to her simplicity, 
and which was certainly justified by tlie treatment formerly 
received from the Indians. As soon as Ilivenoak perceived 
the girl, she was recognised, and calling to two or three of 
the younger warriors, the chief sent them out to recon¬ 
noitre, lest her appearance should be the forerunner of 
another attack. He then motioned to Hetty to draw 
near. 

“ I ho])e your visit is a sign that the Sarpent and Hist 
are in safety, Hetty,” said Deerslayer, as soon as the girl 
had complied with the Huron’s request. “ I don't think 
you'd come ashore ag in, on the ar’n’d that brought you 
here afore.” 

“ Judith told me to come this time, Deerslayer,” Hetty 
replied ; “ she paddled me ashore herself in a canoe, as 
soon as the Serpent had shown her Hist, and told his 
story. How handsome Hist is to-night, Deerslayer, and 
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how much happier she looks than when she was with the 
Hurons! ” 

“ That’s natur’, gal ; yes, that may he set down as 
human natur’. She’s with her betrothed, and no longer 
fears a Mingo husband. In my judgment, Judith, herself, 
would lose most of her beauty if she thought she was to 
bestow it all on a Mingo ! Content is a great fortifier of 
good looks ; and I’ll warrant you. Hist is contented enough, 
now she is out of the hands of these miscreants, and with 
her chosen warrior ! Did you say that your sister told 
you to come ashore—why should Judith do that?” 

“ She bid me come to see you, and to try and persuade 
the savages to take more elephants to let you off’; but I’ve 
brought the Bible with me — /hrit tvill do more than all 
the elephants in father’s chest! ” 

" And your father, good little Hetty — and Hurry ; did 
they know of your ar’n’d ? ” 

“ Nothing. Both are asleep ; and Judith and the Ser¬ 
pent thought it best they should not be woke, lest they 
jiiight want to come again after scalps, when Hist had told 
them how few warriors, and how many women and children 
there were in the camp. Judith would give me no peace 
till 1 had come ashore, to see what had happened to you.” 

“ Well, that’s remarkable, as consarns Judith ! Why 
should site feel so much unsartainty about me? Ay, I see 
how it is, now; yes, 1 see into the whole matter, now. 
You must understand, Hetty, that your sister is oneasy lest 
Harry March should wake, and come blundering here into 
the hancis of the iniray ag’in, under some idee that, being 
a travcllitig cotnradc, he ought help me in this matter ! 
Hurry is a blutiderer, I will allow; but 1 don’t thitik he’d 
risk as much for my sake, as he would for his own.” 

"Judith don’t care for Hurry, though Hurry cares for 
her,” replied Hetty innocently, but quite positively. 

“ I’ve heard you say as much as that afore; yes, I’ve 
heard that from you, afore, gal; and yet it is’nt true. One 
don’t live in a tribe, not to see something of the way in 
which liking works in a woman’s heart. Though no way 
given to marrying myself. I’ve been a looker-on among the 
Delawares, and this is a matter in which pale-faje and red- 
u 
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skin gifts are all as one the same. When the fecliu’ begins, 
the young woman is thoughtful, and has no eyes or ears 
onless for the warrior that has taken her fancy ; then fol¬ 
lows melancholy and sighing, and such sort of actions ; 
after which, especially if matters don’t come to plain dis¬ 
course, she often flies round to backbiting and fault-finding, 
blaming the youth for the very things she likes best in him. 
Some young creatur’s are forward in this way of showing 
their love, and I’m of opinion Judith is one of ’em. Now, 
I’ve heard her as much as deny that Hurry was good- 
looking ; and the young woman who could do f/tal, must 
be far gone indeed.” 

“ The young woman who liked Hurry would own that 
he is handsome. / tliink Hurry ren/ handsome, Decr- 
slaycr, and Tin sure every body must think so that has 
eyes. .Tudith don’t like Harry March, and that’s the reason 
she finds fault with him.” 

“ IVell—well — my good little Hetty, have it your own 
way. If we should talk from now till winter, each would 
think as at prc.sent; and there’s no use in words. I must 
believe that Judith is much wrapped up in Hurry, and that, 
sooner or later, she’ll have him ; and this, too, all the more 
from the manner in which she abuses him ; and I dare to 
say, you think just the contrary. Hut mind what I now 
tell you, gal ; and pretend not to know it,” continued this 
being, who ’.vas so obtuse on a point on which men are 
usually quick enough to make discoveries, and so acute in 
matters that would baffle the observation of much the 
greater jiortion of mankind; I see how it is, with these 
vagabonds. Rivenoak has left us, you see, and is talking 
yonder with his young men ; and though too far to be 
heard, I can see what he is telling them. 'Their orders is 
to watch your movements, and to find where the canoe is 
to meet you, to take you back to the ark, and then to. seize 
all and what they can. I’m sorry Judith sent you, for 1 
suppose she wants you to go back ag’in.” 

All that's settled, Heerslayer,” returned the girl, in a 
low, confidential, and meaning manner ; “ and you may 
trust me to out-wit the best Indian of them aU. I know I 
am feeble-minded, but I’ve got some sense, and you’ll 
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see how I’ll use it in getting back, when my errand is 
done!” 

“ Alls ! me, poor gal; I'm afeard all that’s easier said 
than done. They’re a venomous set of riptj/les, and their 
p’ison’s none die milder for the loss of Hist. IVell I’m 
glad the Sarpent was the one to get oft' with the gal ; for 
now there’ll be two happy, at least; whereas, had he fallen 
into the hiinds of the Mingos, there’d been two miserable, 
and another far from feelin’ as a man likes to feel.” 

“ Now you put me in mind of a part of iny errand, 
that I had almost forgotten, Deerslayer. Judith told me 
to ask you what yon thought the Hurons would do with 
you if you couldn’t be bought off’, and what .s/ic had best 
do to serve you. Yes, this was the most important part 
of the errand — what she had best do in order to serve 
you.” 

“ That’s as you think, Hetty ; but it’s no matter. 
Young women are apt to lay most stress on what most 
touches their feelin’s — but no matter ; have it your own 
way, so you be but careful not to let the vagabonds get the 
mastery of a canoe. When you get back to the ark, tell 
’em to keep close, and to keep moving too, most especially 
at night. Many hours can’t go by without the troops on 
the river hearing of this jiarty, and then your fri'iids may 
look for relief. ’Tis but a day’s march from the nearest 
garrison, .and true soliliers will never lie idle with the foe 
in their neighbourhood. This is my advice, and you may 
say to your father and Hurry that scalp-hunting will be a 
poor business now, as the iMingocs are up and awake, and 
nothing can save ’em ’till the troops come, except keeping 
!i good belt of water atween ’em and the savages.” 

“ AYhat shall 1 tell Judith about you, Deerslayer } I 
know she will send me back again, if 1 don’t bring her the 
truth about yon." 

“ Then tell her the truth. 1 see no reason Judith 
Hutter shouldn’t hear the truth about me as well as a lie. 
I’m a capfj/ve in Indian hands, and Providence only knows 
what will come of it! Hark'ee. Hetty—” dropping his 
voice and speaking still more confidentially, “ you are, a 
little weak-minded, it must be allowed, but jHnu know 
V 2 
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something of Indians. Here I am in their hands, after 
having slain one of their stoutest warriors, and they’ve 
been endivouring to work upon me, through fear of con¬ 
sequences, to betray your father and all in the ark. I un¬ 
derstand the blackguards as well as if they’d told it alt out 
plainly with their tongues. They hold up avarice afore 
me on one side, and fear on t'other, and think honesty will 
give way atween 'em both. But let your father and 
Hurry know ’tis useless; as the Sarpent, he knows it 
already.” 

“ But what shall I teW Jnilith? — She will certainly 
send me back if I don’t satisfy her mind.” 

“ Well, tell Judith the same. No doubt the savages 
will try the torments to make me give in, and to revenge 
the loss of their warrior, but I must hold out ag’in nat’ral 
weakness in the best manner I can. You may tell Judith 
to feel no consarn on my account—it will come hard I 
know, seeing that a white man’s gifts don’t run to boasting 
and singing under torment, for he generally feels smallest 
when he suffers most. 1 think I shall make out to stand 
it ; and she may rely on this, let me give in as much as I 
may, and prove completely that I am white, by wailings 
and bowlings, and even tears, yet I’ll never fall so far as 
to betray my fri’nds. AVhen it gets to burning holes in 
the flesh with heated ramrods, and to hacking the body, 
and tearing the hair out by the roots, natur’ may get the 
upper hand, so far as groans and complaints arc consarned, 
but there the triumph of the vagabonds will end; nothing 
short of (Jod’s abandoning him to the devils can make an 
honest man ontrue to his colour and duty.” 

Hetty listened with great attention, and her mild but 
speaking countenance manifested a strong sympathy in the 
anticipated agony of the prisoner. At first she seemed at 
a loss how to act; then, taking a hand of Heerslayer’s, she 
affectionately recommended to him to borrow her Bible, 
and to read in it while the savages were inflicting their 
torments. When the other honestly admitted that it ex¬ 
ceeded his power to read, she even volunteered to remain 
with him, and to perform this holy office in person. The 
offer was gently declined, and Rivenoak being about to 
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join them, Deerslayer requested the girl to leave him, first 
enjoining her again to tell those in the ark to have full 
confidence in his fidelity. Hetty now walked away, and 
approached the group of females with as much confidence 
and self-possession as if she were a native of the tribe. On 
tlie other hand, the Huron resumed his scat by the side of 
his prisoner, the one continuing to ask questions with all 
the wily ingenuity of a practised Indian counsellor, and the 
other baffling him by the very means that are known to be 
the most efficacious in defeating the finesse of the more 
pretending diplomacy of civilisation, or by confining his 
answers to the truth, and tlie truth only. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Tims died she ; ne\or more on her 
Shall Korrow liglil, «»r shame. She was not made 
Tlirciugh 3 ears (»r iinnms the inner weight to bear, 

Whu h colder hcarU endure till they are laid 

age m earth. ko** 

The young men who had been sent out to reconnoitre, on 
the sudden appearance of Hetty soon returned to report 
their want of success in making any discovery. One of 
them had even been along the beach as far as the spot op¬ 
posite to the ark, but the darkness had completely con¬ 
cealed that vessel from his notice. Others had examined 
in different directions, and everywhere the stillness of 
night was added to the silence and solitude of the woods. 

It was consequently believed that the girl had come 
alone, as on her former visit, and on some similar errand. 
The Iroquois were ignorant that the ark had left the castle, 
and there were movements projected, if not in the course 
of actual execution, by this time, which also greatly added 
to the sense of security. A watch was set, therefore, and 
all but the sentinels disposed themselves to sleep. 

Sufficient care was had to the safe keeping of the captive, 
without inflicting on him any unnecessary suffeving; and, 
u 3 
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as for llctty, she was permitted to find a place among the 
Indian girls in the best manner she could. Her character 
not only bestowed impunity from pain and captivity, hut 
it procured for her a consideration and an attention that 
placed her, on the score of comfort, quite on a level with 
the wild but gentle beings around her. She was supidied 
with a skin, and made her own bed on a pile of boughs a 
little apart from, the huts. Here she was soon in a pro¬ 
found sleep, like all around her. 

There were now thirteen men in the party, and throe 
kept watch at a time. One remained in shadow', not far 
from the fire, however. His duty was to guard the cap¬ 
tive, to take care that the fire neither blazed up so as to 
illuminate the spot, nor yet become wholly extinguished, 
and to keej) an eye generally on the state of the camp. 
Another j)assed from one beach to the other, crossing the 
base of the point, while the third kept movingly slowly 
around the strand on its outer extremity, to ])rcvent a re¬ 
petition of the surprise that had already taken jdace that 
night. This arrangement was fur from being usual among 
savages, who ordinarily rely more on the secrecy of their 
movements, than on vigilance of this nature ; but it had 
been called for by the jieculiarity of the circumstances in 
which the Hurons were now placed. Their position was 
known to their foes, and it could not easily Iki changed at 
an hour which demanded rest. I’erhaps, too, they placed 
most of their confidence on the knowledge of what they 
believed to be passing higher up the lake, and which, it 
was tlionght, would fully occupy the whole of the pale¬ 
faces, who were at liberty, with their solitary Indian ally. 
It was also probable llivenoak was aware, tliat, in holding 
his captive, he had in his own hands the most dangerous 
of all his enemies. 

The precision with which those accustomed to watch¬ 
fulness, or lives of disturbed rest, sleep, is not the least of 
the phenomena of our mysterious being. The heatl is no 
sooner on the pillow than consciousness is lost; and yet, 
at a necessary hour, the mind ajipears to arouse the body, 
as promptly as if it had stoed sentined the while over it. 
There can be no doubt tliat they who are thus roused. 
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awake by the influence of thought over matter, though the 
mode in which this influence is exercised must remain 
hidden from our curiosity until it shall be explained, 
should that hour ever arrive, by the entire enlightenment 
of the soul on the subject of all human mysteries. Thus 
it was w'ith Hetty ITutter. Feeble as the immaterial por¬ 
tion of her existence was thought to be, it was sufficiently 
active to cause her to open her eyes at inidniglit. At that 
hour she awoke, and leaving her ted of skin and houghs, 
she walked innocently and openly to the emters of the fire, 
stirring the latter, as the coolness of the night and the 
woods, in connection with an exceedingly unsophisticated 
bed, had a little chilled her. As the flame shot up, it 
lighted the swarthy countenance of the Huron on watch, 
whose dark eyes glistened under its light like the balls of 
the panther that is pursued to his den with burning brands. 
But Hetty felt no fear, .and she approached the spot where 
the Indian stood. Her movements were so natural, and 
so perfectly devoid of any of the stealthiness of cunning or 
deception, that he imagined she h.ad merely arisen on ac¬ 
count of the coolness of the night, a common occurrence in 
a bivouac, and the one of all others, perhaps, the least 
likely to excite suspicion. Hetty spoke to him, but he un¬ 
derstood no Knglish. She then gazed near a minute at the 
sleeping captive, and moved slowly away in a sad and 
melancholy manner. 

'I'he girl took no pains to conceal her movements. Any 
ingenious expedient of this nature exceeded her powers ; 
stiU her step was habitually light, and scarcely audible. 
As she took the direction of the extremity of the point, or 
the place where she had landed in the first adventure, and 
where Hist had embarkeil, the sentinel saw her light form 
gradu,tlly disappear in the gloom without uneasiness or 
changing his own position. He knew that others were on 
the look-out, and he did not believe that one who had twice 
come into the camp voluntarily, and had already left it 
0 ])enly, W’ould take refuge in flight. In short, the conduct 
of the girl excite<l no more attention than that of any per¬ 
son of feeble intellect would excite in civilised society, while 
her person met with more consideration and rcsjtect. 
ir f 
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■ Hetty certainly had no very distinct notions of the local¬ 
ities, but she found her way to the beach, which she reached 
on the same side of the point as that on which the camp 
had been made. By following the margin of the water, 
taking a nortliern direction, she soon encountered the In¬ 
dian who paced the strand as sentinel. This was a young 
warrior, and when he heard her light tread coming along 
the gravel, he approached swiftly, though with any thing 
but menace in his manner. The darkness was so intense 
tliat it was not easy to discover forms within the shadows 
of the woods at the distance of twenty feet, and quite im¬ 
possible to distinguish persons until near enough to touch 
them. The young Huron manifested disappointment 
when he found whom he had met; for, truth to say, he 
was expecting his favourite, who had promised to relieve the 
ennui of a midnight watch with her presence. 'J'his man 
was also ignorant of English, but he was at no loss to un¬ 
derstand why the girl should be up at that hour. Such 
things were usual in an Indian village and camp, where 
sleep is as irregular as the meals. Then poor Hetty’s 
known imbecility, as in most things connected with the 
savages, stood her friend on this occasion. Vexed at his 
disappointment, and impatient of the presence of one he 
thought an intruder, the young warrior signed for the girl 
to move forward, holding the direction of the beach. Hetty 
complied; but, as she walked away, she spoke aloud in 
English in her usual soft tones, which the stillness of the 
night made audible at some little distance. She soon 
reached the place where the canoes had come ashore, and, 
owing to the curvature of the land and the bushes, would 
have been completely hid from the sight of the sentinel, 
had it been broad day. But another footstep had caught 
the lover’s ear, and he was already nearly beyond the sound 
of the girl’s silvery voice. Still Hetty, bent only on her 
own thoughts and purposes, continued to speak, though the 
gentleness of her tones prevented the sounds from pene¬ 
trating far into the woods. On the water they were more 
widely diffused. 

“ Ilere 1 am, Judith,” she added, “ and there is no 
one near me. 'I’he Huron on watch has gone to meet his 
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sweetheart, who is an Indian girl you know, and never 
had a Christian mother to tell her how wrong it is to meet 
a man at night-” 

Hetty’s voice was hushed by a “ hist! ” that came from 
the water, and then slie caught a dim view of the canoe, 
which approached noiselessly, and soon grated on the 
shingle with its bow. The moment the weight of Hetty 
was felt in the light craft, the canoe withdrew, stern fore¬ 
most, as if possessed of life and volition until it was a 
hundred yards from the shore. Then it turned, and, 
making a wide sweep, as much to prolong the passage as 
to get beyond the sound of voices, it held its way towards 
the ark. For several minutes nothing was uttered ; but, 
believing herself to be in a favourable position to confer 
witli her sister, Judith, who alone sat in the stern, ma¬ 
naging the canoe with a skill little short of that of a man, 
began a discourse which she had been burning to com¬ 
mence ever since they had quitted the point. 

“ Here we are safe, Hetty,” she said, “ and may talk 
without the fear of being overheard. You must speak 
low, however, for sounds are heard far on the water in a 
still night. I was so close to the point some of the time 
w'hile you were on it, that 1 have heard the voices of the 
warriors, and I heard your shoes on the gravel of the 
beach, even before you spoke.” 

“ 1 don’t believe, Judith, the Hurons know I have left 
them.” 

“ Quite likely they do not, for a lover makes a poor 
sentry, unless it be to watch for his sweetheart! But tell 
me, Hetty, did you sec and speak with Deerslayer?” 

“ Oh, yes—there he was seated near the fire, with his 
legs tied, though tlicy left his arms free, to move them as 
he pleased.” 

“ Well, what did he tell you, child Speak quick; I 
am dying to know what message he sent me.” 

“ What did he tell me? why, what do you think, 
Judith; he told me that he couldn’t read! Only think 
of that! a white man, and not know how to read his Bible 
even 1 He never could have had a mother, sister! ” 

“ Never mind that, Hetty. All men aan’t read; 
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though mother knew so much and taught us so much, 
father knows very little about books, and he can barely 
read the Bible, you know. Did you tell Deerslayer I 
sent you ashore, Hetty, and how much concern I feel for 
his misfortune?” asked the other, impatiently. 

“ 1 believe I did, Judith; but you know I am feeble¬ 
minded, and 1 may have forgotten. I did tell him you 
brought me ashore. And he told me a great deal that I 
was to say to you, which 1 remember well, for it made 
my blood run cold to hear him. He told me to say that 
his friends— I suppose you are one of them, sister ? ” 

“ How can you torment me thus, Hetty ! Certainly, 
I am one of the truest friends he has on earth.” 

“ Torment you! yes, now I remember all about it. I 
am glad you used that word, Judith, for it brings it all 
back to my mind. Well, he said he might be tormented 
by the savages, but he woulil try to bear it as becomes a 
Christian white man, and that no one need be afraid.” 

“ Did Deerslayer,” cried the other, almost gasping for 
breath, “ really tell you that he thought the savages would 
put him to the torture ? llecollect now, well, Hetty, for 
this is a most awful and serious thing.” 

“ Ycs, he did. Oh ! 1 felt very sorry for him, aiid Deer¬ 
slayer took all so quietly and without noise ! Deerslayer 
is not so handsome as Harry Hurry, Judith, but he is more 
quiet” 

“ He's worth a million llurrys !—yes, he’s worth all the 
young men who ever came u[)on the lake put together,” 
said Judith, with an energy anti positiveness that e.aused 
her sister to wonder. “ He is tree,-—there is no lie about 
Deerslayer. Von, Hetty, may not know what a merit it is 
in a man to have truth, but when you get — no — 1 hope 
you will never know it. Why should one like you be ever 
made to learn the hard lesson to distrust and hate ? ” 

Judith bowed her face between her hands, and groaned. 
This sudden ptiroxysm of feeling, however, lasted but for 
a moment, and she continued more calmly, still sjieaking 
frankly to her sister, whose intelligence, and whose discre¬ 
tion in any thing that related to herself, she did not in the 
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least distrust. Her voice, however, was low and husky, 
instead of having its former clearness and animation. 

“ It is a hard thing to fear truth, Hetty,” she said ; 
“ and yet do I more dread Deerslayer’s truth, than any 
enemy ! One cannot tamper with such truth — so much 
honesty — such obstinate uprightness ! Itut we are not 
altogether unequal sister— Deerslayer and 1 He is not 
altogetlier my superior ? ” 

“ Superior, Judith !” Hetty repeated with pride. “In 
what can Deerslayer he ymir sui>erior ? Are you not mo¬ 
ther’s child—and does he know how to read — and wasn't 
mother before any woman in all this p.art of the world? 
You are hamlsome, and he is ugly-” 

“ No, not ugly, Hetty,” interrupted Judith. “ Only 
plain. l?ut his honest face has a look in it, that is far 
better than beauty. In my eyes, Deerslayer is handsomer 
than Harry Hurry.” 

“Judith Hutter ! you frighten me. Harry is the hand¬ 
somest mortal in the world —even handsomer than you arc 
youiself; because a man’s good look.s, you know, are always 
better than a woman’s good looks.” 

This little innocent touch of natural taste did not please 
the elder sister at the moment, and she did not scruple to 
betray it. 

“ Hetty, you now speak foolishly, and had belter say no 
more on tltis subject,” she answered. • “ Hurry is not the 
handsomest mortal in the world, by many; and there are 
officers in the garri.sons —” Judith stammered at the words 
“ there are officers iti the g.arrisons near us, far comelier 
than he. But why do you think me the etpial of Deer¬ 
slayer — speak of that, for I do not like to hear you show 
so much admiration for a man like Hurry Harry, who has 
neither feelings, manners, nor conscience. Von are too 
good for him, and he ought to be bdd it at once.” 

“ / ! .fudith, how you forget! H’hy 1 am not beauti¬ 
ful, and am feeble-minded.” 

“ You arc </o«d, Hetty, and that is more than can be 
•said of Henry Mtirch. He may have a face, .and a hody, 
but he has no hcact. But enough of this, for the present, 
'fell me what raises me to an equality with Dqtrslayer.” 
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“ To think of you asking me this, Judith ! He can’t 
read, and you can. He don’t know how to talk, but speaks 
worse than Hurry even ; — for, sister, Harry doesn’t always 
pronounce his words right! Did you ever notice tfiaf ? ” 

“ Certainly, he is as coarse in speech as in every thing 
else. But 1 fear you flatter me, Hetty, when you think I 
can be justly called the equal of a man like Deerslayer. It 
is true, I have been better taught; in one sense am more 
comely ; and perhaps might look higher ; — but then his 
truth—his truth—makes a fearful difference between us! 
Well, 1 will talk no more of this ; and we will bethink us 
of the means of getting him out of the hands of the Ilurons. 
We have father’s chest in the ark, Hetty, and might try 
the temptation of more elephants ; though 1 fear such 
baubles will not buy the liberty of a man like Deerslayer. 
1 am afraid father and Hurry will not be as willing to ran¬ 
som Deerslayer, as Deerslayer was to ransom them !" 

“ Why not, Judith ? Hurry and Deerslayer are friends, 
and friends should always help one another.” 

“ Alas ! poor Hetty, you little know mankind ! Seem¬ 
ing friends are often more to be dreaded than open ene¬ 
mies ; particularly by females. But you’ll have to land in 
the morning, and try again what can be done for Deer¬ 
slayer. Tortured he xhall not be, while Judith Hutter 
lives, and can find means to prevent it.” 

The conversation'now grew desultory, and was drawn 
out, until the elder sister had extracted from the younger 
every fact that the feeble faculties of the latter permitted 
her to retain, and to communicate. When Judith' was sa¬ 
tisfied — though she could never be said to l)e satisfied, 
whose feelings seemed to be so interwoven with all that 
related to the subject, as to have excited a nearly inappeas- 
able curiosity — but when Judith could think of no more 
questions to ask, without resorting to repetition, the canoe 
was paddled towards the scow, 'riie intense darkness of 
the night, and the deep shadows which the hills and forest 
cast upon the water, rendered it difficult to find the vessel, 
anchored, as it had been, as close to the shore as a regard 
to safety rendered prudent. Judith was expert in the ma¬ 
nagement of a bark canoe, the lightness of which demanded 
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skill rather than strength; and she forced her own little 
vessel swiftly over the water, the moment she had ended 
her conference with Hetty, and had come to the determin¬ 
ation to return. Still no ark was seen. Several times the 
sisters fancied they saw it, looming up in the obscurity, 
like a low black rock ; but on each occasion it was found 
to be either an optical illusion, or some swell of the foliage 
on the shore. After a search that lasted half an hour, the 
girls were forced to the unwelcome conviction that the ark 
had departed. 

Most young women would have felt the awkwardness of 
their situation, in a physical sense, under the circumstances 
in which the sisters were left, more than any apprehen¬ 
sions of a different nature. Not so with Judith, however ; 
and even Hetty felt more concern about the motives that 
might have influenced her father and Hurry, than any fears 
for her own safety. 

“It cannot be, Hetty,” said Judith, when a thorough 
search had satisfied them both that no ark was to be 
found; “ it cannot be that the Indians have rafted, or 
swum off and surprised our friends as they slept ? ” 

“ I don’t believe that Hist and Cliingachgook would 
sleep until they had told each other all they had to say 
after so long a separation — do you, sister ? ” 

“ Perhaps not, child. There was much to keep them 
awake, but one Indian may have been surprised even when 
not asleep, especially wlien bis thoughts may have iK'en on 
other things. Still we should have heard a noise; for in 
a night like this, an oath of Harry Hurry’s would have 
echoed in the eastern hills like a clap of thunder.” 

“ Hurry i.v sinful and thoughtless about his words, 
Judith,” Hetty meekly and sorrowfully answered. 

“ No — no; ’tis Impossible the ark could be taken and 
I not hear the noise. It is not an hour since I loft it, and 
the whole time 1 have been attentive to the smallest sound. 
And yet it is not easy to believe a father would willingly 
abandon his children!” 

“ Perhaps father has thought us in our cabin asleep, 
Judith, and has moved away tn go home. You know we 
often move the ark in the night.” 
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“ This is true, Hetty, and it must be as you suppose. 
There is a little more southern air than there was, and they 
have gone up the lake-” 

Judith stopped, for, as the last word was on her tongue, 
the scene was suddenly lighted, though only for a single 
instant, by a flash. The crack of a rifle succeeded, and 
then followed the roll of die echo along the eastern moun¬ 
tains. Almost at the same moment a piercing female cry 
rose in the air in a prolonged shriek. The awful stillness 
that succeeded was, if possible, more appalling than the 
fierce and sudden interruption of the deep silence of mid¬ 
night. llesolute as she was both by nature and habit, 
Judith scarce breathed, while poor Hetty hid her face and 
trembled. 

“ That was a woman’s cry, Hetty,” said the former 
solemnly, “and it was a cry of anguish ! If the ark has 
moved from this spot it can only have gone north with this 
air, and the gun and shriek came from the point. Can 
any thing have befallen Hist i ” 

“ Let us go and sec, Judith ; she may want our as¬ 
sistance — for, besides herself, there are none but iben in 
the ark.” 

It was not a moment for hesitation, and ere Judith had 
ceased speaking her paddle was in the water. The dis¬ 
tance to the point, in a direct line, was not great, and the 
impulses under which the girls worked were too exciting 
to allow them to waste the precious moments in useless 
precautions. They paddled incautiously for them, but the 
same excitement kept others from noting their movements. 
Presently a glare of light caught the eye of Judith through 
an opening in the bushes, and steering by it, she so directed 
the canoe as to keep it visible, while she got as near the 
land as was either prudent or necessary. 

The scene that was now presented to the observation of 
the girls was within the woods, on the side of the de¬ 
clivity so often mentioned, and in plain view from the 
boat. Here all in the camp were collected, some six or 
eight carrying torches of fat-pine, which cast a strong hut 
funeral light on all beneath the arches of the forest. With 
her back supported against a tree, and sustained on one 
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side by the young sentinel whose remissness had sulTered 
Hetty to escape, sat the female w'hose exjiected visit had 
produced his delinquency. Hy the glare of tlie torcli that 
was held near her face, it was evident that she was in the 
agonies of death, while the blood that trickled from her 
bared bosom betrayed the nature of the injury she had 
received. Tlie pungent, peculiar smell of gunpowder, 
too, was still quite perceptible in the heavy, damp night 
air. There could be no question that she had been shot. 
Judith understood it all at a glance. The streak of light 
had appeared on the water a short distance from the point, 
and cither the rifle had been discharged from a canoe 
hovering near the land, or it had Iteen fired from the ark 
in passing. An incautious exclamation, or laugh, may 
have }>roduced the assault, for it was barely possible that 
the aim bad been assisted by any other agent than sound. 
As to the effect, that was soon still more apparent, the 
head of the victim dropping, and the body sinking in 
death. Then all the torches but one were extinguished 
— a measure of prudence; iind the melancholy train that 
bore the body to the camp was just to be distinguished by 
the glimmering light that remained. 

Judith sighed heavily and shuddered, as her paddle 
again dipped, and tlie canoe moved cautiously around the 
point. A sight had afflicted her senses and now haunted 
her imagination, that was still baider to be home, than 
even the untimely fate anil passing agony of the deceased 
girl. She bad seen, under the strong glare of all the 
torches, die erect form of Deerslayer, standing with com¬ 
miseration, and, as she thought, with shame, depicted on 
his countenance, near the dying female. He betrayed 
neither fear nor backwardness himself; but it was ap¬ 
parent by the glances cast at him by the warriors, that 
fierce passions were struggling in their bosoms. All this 
seemed to lx‘ unheeded by the captive, but it remained im¬ 
pressed on the memory of Judith throughout the night. 

No canoe was met hovering near the point.' A stillness, 
and darkness, as complete as if the silence of the forest 
had never been disturbed, or the sun had never shone on 
that retired region, now reigned on the point, wid on the 
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gloomy water, the slumbering woods, and even the murky 
sky. No more could be done, therefore, than to seek a 
place of safety; and this was only to be found in the 
centre of the lake. Paddling in silence to that spot, the 
canoe was suffered to drift northerly, while the girls sought 
such repose as their situation and feelings would permit. 


CHAPTEll IX. 


Stand to your arms and guard tho door —all’s lo.st 
tlnlcsb that (t*arlul boll ht* Mlrnced soon. 

The officer hath miss’d his p.ith, or purpose. 

Or met some unforeseen or hideous obstacle. 

Annclmo, with thy company proceed 
Straight to the tower; the lest remain with me. 

Mauino Fai.ibko. 


The conjecture of Judith Hutter, concerning tho manner 
in which the Indian girl had met her death, was accurate 
in the main. After sleeping several hours, her father and 
March awoke. This occurred a few minutes after she had 
left the ark to go in quest of her sister, and when of course 
Chingachgook and his betrothed were on board. From 
the Delaware, the old man learned the imsition of the 
camp, and the recent events, as well as the absence of his 
daughters. The latter gave him no concern ; for he relied 
greatly on the sagacity of the eldest, and the known im¬ 
punity with which the younger passed among tlie savages. 
Long familiarity with danger, too, had blunted his sen¬ 
sibilities. Nor did he seem much to regret the captivity 
of Deerslayer; for while he knew how material his aid 
might be in a defence, the difference in their views on the 
morality of the woods had not left much sympathy between 
them. He would have rejoiced to know the position of 
tile camp before it had been alarmed by the escape of Hist, 
hut it would be too hazardous now to venture to land; 
and he reluctantly relinquished for the night the rtithless 
designs that captivity and revenge had excited him to 
entertain., In this mood, Hutter took a seat in the head 
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of the scow, where he was quiclcly joined by Hurry; 
leaving the Serpent and Hist in quiet possession of the 
other extremity of the vessel. 

“ Heerslayer has shown himself a boy in going among 
the savages at this hour, and letting himself fall into their 
hands like a deer that tumbles into a pit,” growled the old 
man, perceiving as usual the mote in his neighbour’s eyes, 
while he overlooked the beam in his own. “ If he is left 
to pay for his stupidity with his own flesh, he can blame 
no one but himself.” 

“ That’s the way of the world, Ohl Toro,” returned 
Hurry. “ Kvery man must meet his own debts, and 
answer for his own sins. I’m amazed, however, that a 
lad as skilful and watchful as Deerslayer should have been 
caught in such a trap! Didn’t he know any better than to 
go prowling about a Huron camp at midnight, with no 
place to retreat to but a lake? or did he think himself a 
buck, that by taking to the water could throw off the scent 
and swim himself out of difficulty ? I had a better opinion 
of the boy’s judgment. I’ll own ; but we must overlook a 
little ignorance in a raw hand. I say, master Hutler, do 
you happen to know wbat has become of the gals — I see 
no signs of Judith or.Hetty, though Tve been through the 
ark, and looked into all its living creator’s?” 

H utter briefly ex])laincd the manner in which his 
daughters had taken to the canoe, as it had been related 
by the Delaware, as well as the return of Judith after 
landing her sister, and her second departure. 

“ 'I'hia comes of a smooth tongue. Floating Tom,” ex¬ 
claimed Hurry, grating his teeth in pure resentment — 
“ this comes of a smooth tongue, and a silly gal’s inclina¬ 
tions—and you had best look into the matter ! You and I 
were both prisoners, and yet Judith never stirred an inch 
to do us any sarvice! She is bewitched with this lank- 
looking Deerslayer; and he, and she, and you, and all of 
us had best look to it. I am not a man to put up with 
such a wrong quietly, and do say, all the parties had best 
look to it! Let’s up kedge, old fellow, and move nearer to 
this point, and see how matters are getting on.” 

Hutter had no objections to this movement, ahd the ark 

X 
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was got under way in the usual manner, care being taken 
to make no noise. The wind was passing northward, and 
the sail soon swept the scow so far up the lake, as to render 
the dark outlines of the trees that clothed the point dimly 
visible. Floating Tom steered, and he sailed along as near 
the land as the depth of the water and the overhanging 
branches would allow. It was impossible to distinguish 
any thing that stood within the shadows of the shore ; but 
the forms of the sail and of the hut were discerned by the 
young sentinel on the beach, who has already been men¬ 
tioned. In the moment of sudden surprise, a deep Indian 
exclamation escaped him. In that spirit of recklessness 
and ferocity that formed the essence of Hurry’s character, 
this man dropped his rifle and fired. 

The ball was sped by accident, or by that overruling 
Providence which decides the fates of all, and the girl fell. 
Then followed the scene with the torches, which has just 
been described. 

At the precise moment when Hurry committed this act 
of unthinking cruelty, the canoe of Judith was within a 
hundred feet of the spot from which the ark had so lately 
moved. Her own course has been described, and it has 
now become our office to follow that of her father and his 
companions. The shriek announced the effects of the 
random shot of March, and it also proclaimed that the 
victim was a woman. Hurry himself was startled at these 
unlooked-for consequences; and for a moment he was 
sorely disturbed by conflicting sensations. At. fiist he 
laughed in reckless and rude-minded exultation ; and then 
conscience, that monitor planted in our breasts by God, 
and which receives its more general growth from the train¬ 
ing bestowed in (he tillage of childhood, shot a pang to his 
heart. For a minute, the mind of this creature, equally of 
civilization and barbarism, was a sort of chaos as to feel¬ 
ing, not knowing what to think of its own act ; and then 
the obstinacy and pride of one of his habits interposed to 
assert their usual ascendancy. He struck the butt of his 
rifle on the bottom of the scow with a species of defiance, 
and began to whistle a low air with an afiPectation of in- 
diff’erence.’ All this time the ark was in motion, and it 
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was already opening the bay above the points and was 
consequently quitting the land. 

Hurry’s companions did not view his conduct with the 
same indulgence as that witli which he appeared disposed 
to regard it himself. Huttcr growled out his dissatisfac- 
tioUj for the act led to no advantage, while it threatened to 
render the warfare more vindictive than ever; and none 
censure motiveless departures from the right, more severely 
tha)i the mercenary and unprincipled. Still he commanded 
himself, tlie captivity of Deerslayer rendering the arm of 
the offender of double consequence to him at that moment. 
(,'hingachgook arose, and for a single instant the ancient 
animosity of tribes were forgotten in a feeling of colour ; 
but he recollected himself in season to prevent any of the 
fierce consequences that for a passing moment he certainly 
meditated. Not so with Hist, Hushing through the hut, 
or cabin, the girl stood at the side of Hurry, almost as 
soon as his rifle touched the bottom of the scow ; and with 
a fearlessness that did credit to her heart, she poured out 
her reproaches with the generous warmth of a woman. 

“ What for you shoot ?” she said. “ What Huron gal 
do, dat you kill him ? What you t’ink .Manitou .vay ? 
What yon t’ink Manitouyce/? What Iroquois do? No 
get honour — no get camp—no get prisoner—no get battle 
—no get scalp—no get not’ing at all. lUood come after 
blood ! How you feel, your wife killed ? Ayiio pity you 
when tear come for inoder, or sister ? You big as great 
pine—Huron gal little slender birch—why you fall on 
her and crush her! You t’ink Huron forgot it? No; 
red-skin never forget! never forget friend ; never forget 
enemy. Red mjiu Manitou in riat. Why you so wicked, 
great pale-face ? ” 

Hurry had never been so daunted as by this close aud 
warm attack of the Indian girl. It is true that she had a 
powerful ally in his conscience ; and while she s)>oke 
earnestly, it was in tones so feminine as to deprive him of 
any pretext for unmanly anger. The softness of her voice 
added to the weight of her remonstrance, by lending to the 
latter an air of purity and truth. Like most vulgar- 
minded men, he had only regarded the Indiatls through 
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the mcdiuTD of their coarser and fiercer characteristics. It 
had never struck him tliat tlie aftections are human ; tliat 
even high principles—modified by habits and prejudices, 
but not the less elevated within their circle — can exist in 
the savage state. In a word, it was the habit of his mind 
to regard all Indians as beings only a slight degree removed 
from the wild beasts that roamed the woods, and to feel 
disposed to treat them accordingly, whenever interest or 
caprice supplied a motive or an impulse. Still, though 
daunted by these reproaches, the handsome baibarian 
could hardly be said to be penitent. lie was too much 
rebuked by conscience to suffer an outbreak of temper to 
escape liim ; and perhaps he felt that he had already com¬ 
mitted an act that might justly bring his manhood in 
question. Instead of resenting or answering the simple, 
but natural apjteal of Hist, he walked away like one who 
disdained entering into a controversy with a woman. 

In the meanwhile the ark swept onward, and by the 
time the scene with the torches was enacting beneath the 
trees, it had reached the open lake ; Floating Tom causing 
it to sheer further from the land, with a sort of instinc¬ 
tive dread of retaliation. An hour now passed in gloomy 
silence, no one appearing disposed to break it. Hist had 
retired to her pallet, and (Jhingachgook lay sleeping in the 
forward part of the scow. Ilutter and Hurry alone re¬ 
mained awake, the former at the steering oar, while the 
latter brooded over his own conduct with the stubbornness 
of one little given to a confession of his errors, and the 
secret goadings of the worm that never dies. This was at 
the moment when Judith and Hetty reached the centre of 
the lake, and had lain down to endeavour to sleep in their 
drifting canoe. 

The night was calm though so much obscured by clouds. 
The season was not one of storms, and those which did 
occur in the month of June on that embedded water, 
though frequently violent, were always of short continu¬ 
ance. Neverthelesfi, there was the usual current of heavy 
night air, which, passing over the summits of the trees, 
scarcely appeared to descend so low as the surface of the 
glassy lake, but kept moving a short distance above it, 
saturated with the humidity that constantly arose from the 
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woods, and apparently never proceeding far in any one 
direction. The currents were influenced by the formation 
of the hills, as a matter of course,—a circumstance that 
rendered even fresh breezes baffling, and which reduced 
the feebler efforts of the night air to be a sort of capricious 
and fickle sighings of the woods. Several times the head 
of (he ark pointed east, and once it was actually turned 
towards the south again; but, on the whole it worked its 
way north ; Iluttcr making always a fair wind, if wind it 
could be called, his ])rinci])le motive apirearing to be a 
wish to keep in motion, in order to defeat any treacherous 
design of his enemies. He now felt some little concern 
alxjut his daughters, and perhaps as much about the canoe; 
but, on the whole, this uncertainty did not much disturb 
him, as he had tlie reliance already mentioned on the in¬ 
telligence of Judith. 

It was the season of the shortest nights, and it was not 
long Ix'fore the deep obscurity which precedes the day 
begati to yield to the returning light. If any earthly 
scene could be presented to the senses of man that might 
soothe his passions and temper his ferocity, it was that 
which grew upon the eyes of Ilutter and Hurry as the 
hours advanced, changing night to morning. There were 
the usual soft tints of the sky, in which neither the gloom 
of darkness nor ■ the brilliancy of the sun jtrcvails, and 
under which objects appear more unearthly, and we might 
add, holy, than at any other portion of the twenty-four 
hours. The Iteautiful and soothing calm of eventide has 
been extolled by a thousand poets, and yet it does not 
bring with it the far-reaching and sublime thoughts of the 
half-hour that precedes the rising of a summer’s sun. In 
the one case, the panorama is gradually hid from the sight, 
while in the other, its objects start out from the unfolding 
picture, first dim and misty, then marked in, in solemn 
back-ground ; next seen in the witchery of an increasing, 
a thing as different as possible from tlie decreasing twilight, 
and finally, mellow, distinct and luminous, as the rays of 
the great centre of light diffuse themselves in the atmo¬ 
sphere. The hymns of birds, too, have no novel counter¬ 
part in the retreat to the roost or the flight ter the nest j 
X 3 
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and these invariably accompany the advent of the day, 
until the appearance of the sun itself 

“ Bathes in det'p)»}, the land and sea." 

All this, however, Butter and Hurry witnessed without 
experiencing any of that calm delight which the spectacle 
is wont to bring when the thoughts are just and tlie aspir¬ 
ations pure. 

As soon as the light was sufficiently strong to allow of 
a distinct view of the lake, and more particularly of its 
shores. Butter turned the head of the ark directly towards 
the castle, with the avowed intention of taking possession, 
for the day at least, as the place most favourable for 
meeting his daughters, and for carrying on his operations 
against the liulians. Bf this time, Chingachgook was up, 
and Bist was heard stirring among the furniture of the kit¬ 
chen. 'I'he place for which they sUtered was distant only 
a mile, and die air was sufficiently favourable to permit it 
to be neared by means of the sail. At this moment, too, 
to render the appearances generally auspicious, the canoe 
of Judith was seen floating northward, in the broadest 
part of the lake, having actually passed the scow in the 
darkness, in obedience to no other power than that of the 
elements. Butter got bis glass, and took a long and 
anxious survey, to ascertain if his daughters were in the 
light craft or not, and a slight exclamation like that of joy 
escaped him, as he caught a glimpse of what ho rightly 
conceived to be a part of Judith’s dress above the top of the 
canoe. At the next instant, the girl arose, and'was seen 
gar.ing about her, like one assuring herself of her situation. 
A minute later, Betty was seen on her knees, in the other 
end of the canoe, repeating the prayers that had been 
taught her in childhood, by a misguided but repentant 
mother. As Butter laid down the glass, still drawn to its 
focus, the Serpent raised it to his eye, and turned it 
towards the canoe. It was the first time he had ever used 
such an instrument, and Bist understood by his “ hugh ! ” 
the expression of his face, and his entire mien, that some¬ 
thing wonderful had excited his admiration. It is well 
known that the American Indians, more particularly those 
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of superior character and stations, singularly maintain 
their self-possession and stoicism in tlie midst of the flood 
of marvels that present themselves in their occasional visits 
to the abodes of civilisation, and Chingachgook had imbibed 
enough of this impassibility to suppress any very undig¬ 
nified manifestation of surprise. With Hist, however, no 
such law was binding, and when her lover managed to 
bring the glass in a lino with a canoe, and her eye was 
applied to the smaller end, the girl started back in alarm ; 
then she clapped her hands with delight, and a laugh, the 
usual attendant of untutored admiration, followed. A few 
minutes sufficed to enable this quick-witted girl to manage 
the instrument for herself, and she directed it at every 
prominent object that struck her fancy. Finding a rest in 
one of the windows, she and the Delaware first surveyed 
the lake, then the shores, the huls, and finally the castle 
attraeted their attention. After a long steaily gase at the 
latter, J-fist took away her eye, and spoke to her lover in a 
low earnest manner. Chingachgook immediately jilaced 
his eye to the glass, and his look even exceeded that of his 
betrotheil, in length and intensity. Again they spoke 
together confidentially, appearing to compare opinions, 
after which, the glass was laid aside, and the young war¬ 
rior quitted the cabin to join Ilutter and Hurry. 

The ark was slowly but steadily advancing, and the 
castle was materially within half a mile, when Chin¬ 
gachgook joined the two white men in the stern of the 
scow. His manner was calm, but it was evident to the 
others, who were familiar with the habits of the Indians, 
that he had something to communicate. Hurry was 
generally prompt to speak, and according to custom he 
took the lead on this occasion. 

“ Out with it, red-skin,” he cried, in his usual rough 
manner. “ Have you discovered a chip-munk in a tree, 
or is there a salmon-trout swimming under the bottom of 
the scow.i' You find what a pale-face can do in the way 
of eyes, now, Sarpent, and mustn’t wonder that they can 
see the lands of the Indians from afar off.” 

“ No good to go to castle,” put in Chingachgook, with 
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emphasis, the moment the other gave him an opportunity 
of speaking. “ Huron there.” 

“ The devil he is ! If this should turn out to he true. 
Floating Tom, a pretty trap we were about to pull down 
on our heads! Huron there!—well, this may be so; 
but no signs can I see of any tiling near or about the old 
hut, but logs, water and bark—’bating two or three win¬ 
dows, and one door.” 

Hntter called for the glass, and took a careful survey ol 
the spot, before he ventured an opinion at all; then he 
somewhat cavalierly expressed his dissent from that given 
by the Indian. 

“ You’ve got this glass wrong end formost, Delaware,” 
continued Hurry ; “ neither the old man, nor I, can see 
any trail in the lake.” 

“ No trail—water make no trail,” said Hist, eagerly. 
“ Stop boat — no go too near—Huron there ! ” 

“ Huron, there !—whereabouts is he to be seen—in the 
jiadlock, or the chains, or the logs? There isn’t a gaol 
in the Colony that has a more lock up look about it, than 
old Tom’s rhiniti; and, I know something about gaols 
from cxper’ence.” 

“ No sec moccasin,” said Hist impatiently ; “ why no 
look—and see him.” 

“ (live me the glass, Harry,” interrupted Hutter, “and 
lower the sail. It is seldom that an Indian woman medilles, 
and when she does, there is generally a cause for i t. 'riiere 
is, truly, a moccasin floating against one of the piles; and 
it may, or may not be, a sign that the castle hasn’tvseaped 
visitors in our absence. Moccasins are no rareties, how¬ 
ever, for 1 wear ’em myself, and Deerslayer wears ’em, and 
you wear ’em, March ; and, for that matter, so does H ‘•tty, 
quite as often as she wears shoes ; though I never yet saw 
Judith trust her pretty foot in a moccasin.” 

Hurry had lowered the sail, and by this time the ark 
was within two hundred yards of the castle, setting in, 
nearer and nearer, each moment, but at a rate too slow to 
excite any uneasiness. Each now took the glass in turn, 
and the castle, and every thing near it, was subjected to a 
scrutiny stilly more rigid than ever. There the moccasin 
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lay, beyond a question, floating so lightly, and preserving 
its form so well, that it was scarcely wet. It had caught 
by a piece of the rough bark of one of the piles, on the ex¬ 
terior of the water-palisade, that formed the dock already 
mentioned ; which circumstance alone prevented it from 
drifting away before tl5e air. 'I’here were many modes, 
however, of accounting for the presence of the moccasin, 
without supposing it to have been droj)ped by an enemy. 
It might have fallen fiom the platform, even wliile llutter 
was in jiossession of the place, and drifted to the spot 
where it was now seen, remaining unnoticed until detected 
by tbe acute vision of Hist. It might have drifted from 
a distance, up or down the lake, and accidentally have be¬ 
come attached to the pile, or palisatle. It might have been 
thrown from a window, and alighted in that particular 
j)lace ; or it might certainly have fallen from a scout, or 
an assailant, during the past night, who was obliged to 
abandoti it to the lake, in the deej) obscurity which then 
prevailed. 

All these conjectures passed from Hutter to Hurry ; 
the former ajtjrearing disposed to regard the omen as a 
little sinister, while the latter treated it with his usual 
reckless disdain. As for the Indian, he tvas of opinion 
that the moccasin should be viewed as one would regard a 
trail in the woods, which might, or might not, equally prove 
to be threatening. Hist, however, had something avail¬ 
able to jiropose. She declared her readiness to take a 
canoe, to proceed to the palisade, and bring away the 
moccasin, when its ornaments would shew whether it came 
from the Canadas or not. Both the white men were dis¬ 
posed to accept this ofler ; but the Delaware interfered to 
prevent the risk. If such a service was to be undertaken, 
it best became a warrior to expose himself in its execution ; 
and he gave his refusal to let his betrothed proceed, much 
in the quiet but brief manner in which an Indian husband 
issues his commands. 

“ Well then, Delaware, go yourself, if you 're so tender 
of your squaw,” put in the unceremonious Hurry. “ That 
moccasin must be had, or Floating Tom will keep off, here, 
at arms-length, till the heartli cools in his (^bin. It’s 
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but a litilc deer-skill, after all, and cut this-a-way, or that- 
a-way, it’s not a skear-crow to frighten true hunters from 
tkeir game. What say you, Sarpent, shall you or I canoe 
it ? ” 

“ Let red-man go. Better eyes than pale-face—know 
Huron trick better, too.” 

“ That I ’ll gainsay, to tlie hour of my death ! A white 
man’s eyes, and a white man’s nose, and for that matter 
•his sight and ears, are all better than an Indian’s, when 
fairly tried. Time and ag’in have I put that to the proof, 
and what is proved is sartin. Still 1 suppose the poorest 
vagabond going, whether Delaware or Huron, can find his 
way to yonder hut and back ag’in ; and so, Sarpent, use 
your paddle, and welcome.” 

Chingachgook was already in the canoe, and he dipped 
the implement the other named, into the water, just as 
Hurry’s limber tongue ceased. Wah-ta !-Wah saw the 
departure of her warrior, on this occasion, with the sub¬ 
missive silence of an Indian girl, but with most of the 
misgivings and apprehensions of her sex. 'I'hroughout 
the whole of the past night, and down to the moment 
when they used the glass together in the hut, Chingachgook 
had manifested as much manly tenderness towards his be¬ 
trothed, as one of the most refined sentiments could have 
shown under similar circumstances; but now every sign 
of weakness was lost in an appearance of stern resolution. 
Although Hist timidly endeavoured to catch his eye, as the 
canoe left the side of the ark, the pride of a warrior would 
not permit him to meet her fond and anxious looks. The 
canoe departed, and not a wandering glance rewarded her 
solicitude. 

Nor were the Delaware’s care and gravity misplaced, 
under the impressions with which he proceeded on this 
enterprise. If the enemy had really gained possession of 
the building, he was obliged to put himself under the very 
muzzles of their rifles, as it were, and this too without the 
protection of any of that cover which forms so essential 
an ally in Indian warfare. It is scarcely possible to con¬ 
ceive of a service more dangerous ; and had the Serpent 
been fortiljgd by the experience of ten more years, or had 
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his friend, the Deerslayer, been present, it would never 
have been attempted ; the advantages in no degree com¬ 
pensating for the risk. But the pride of an Indian chief 
was acted on by tbe rivalry of colour; and it is not unlikely 
that the presence of the very creature from whom his ideas 
of manhood prevented his receiving a single glance, over¬ 
flowing as he was with the love she so well merited, had 
no small influence on his determination. 

('hingachgook paddled steadily towards the palisades, 
keeping his eye on the different loops of the building. 
Each instant he expected to see the muzzle of a rifle pro¬ 
truded, or to hear its sharp crack; but he succeeded in 
reaching the piles in safety. Here he was, in a measure, 
))rotccted, having the heads of the jialisailes between him 
and the hut; and the chances of any attempt on his life, 
while thus covered, were greatly diminished. The canoe 
had reached the piles with its head inclining northward, 
and at a short distance from the moccasin. Instead of 
turning to pick up the latter, the Delaware slowly made 
tlie circuit of the whole building, deliberately examining 
every object that should betray the presence of enemies, or 
the commission of violence. Not a single sign could be 
discovered, however, to confirm the suspicions that had 
been awakened. 'I'he stillness of desertion jicrvaded the 
building ; not a fastening was displaced; not a window 
had been broken. The door looked as secure as at the hour 
when it W'as closed by Hutter, and even the gate of the 
dock had all the customary fastenings. In short, the most 
wary a'nd jealous eye could detect no other evidence of the 
visit of enemies, than that which was connected with the 
ajipearance of the floating moccasin. 

The Delaware was now greatly at a loss how to proceed. 
At one moment, as he came rounil in front of the castle, 
he was on the point of stepping up on the platform, and of 
applying his eye to one of the loops, with a view of taking 
a direct personal inspection of the state of things witliin ; 
but be hesitated. Though of little experience in such 
matters, himselfj he had heard so much of Indian artifices 
through traditions, had listened with such breathless in¬ 
terest to tile narration of the escapes of the ejder warriors. 
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and, in short, was so well schooled in the theory of his 
calling, that it was almost impossible for him to make any 
gfoss blunder on such an occasion. Ilelinquishing the 
momentary intention to land, the chief slowly pursued his 
course round the palisades. As he api>roached the moc¬ 
casin— having now nearly completed the circuit of the 
building—he threw the ominous article into the canoe by 
a dexterous and almost imi)erceptihle movement of his 
paddle. lie was now ready to depai t ; hut retreat was 
even more dangerous than the approach, as the eye could 
no longer he riveted on the loops. If there was really 
any one in the castle, the motive of the Delaware in re¬ 
connoitring must he understood ; and it was the wisest 
way, however perilous it might be, to retire with an air 
of confidence, as if all distrust were terminated by the ex¬ 
amination. Such, accordingly, was the course adopted by 
the Indian, who paddled (leliberately away, taking the 
direction of the ark, suffering no nervous impulse to quicken 
the motions of his arms, or to induce him to turn even a 
furtive glance behind him. 

No tender wife, reared in the refinements of the highest 
civilization, ever met a husband on his return from the 
field, with more of sensibility in her countenance, than 
Hist discovered, as she saw the (Jreat Serpent of the De¬ 
lawares step, unharmed, into the ark. Still she repressed 
her emotions, though the joy that sparkled in her dark 
eyes, and the smile that lighted her ])retty mouth, spoke a 
language that her betrothed could understand. 

“ Well, Sarpent,” cried Hurry, always the first th speak, 
“what news from the Muskrats.!* Did they show their 
teeth as you surrounded their dwelling ?” 

“ I no like him ” — sententiously returned the Dela¬ 
ware. Too still. So still, can see silence! ” 

“ That’s downright Indian — as if any thing could 
make less noise than nothing ! If you’ve no better reason 
than this to give. Old Tom had better hoist his sail, and 
go and get his breakfast under his own roof. What has 
become of the moccasin ? ” 

“ Here," returned Chingachgook, holding up his prize 
for the general inspection. 
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The moccasin was examined, and Hist confidently pro¬ 
nounced it to be Huron, by the manner in which the por¬ 
cupine's quills were arranged on its front. Hutter and 
the Delaware, too, were deciilcdly of the same opinion. Ad¬ 
mitting all this, however, it did not necessarily follow that 
its owners were in the castle. The moccasin might have 
drifted from a distance, or it might have fallen from the 
foot of some scout, who had quitted the place when his 
errand was accomplished. In short, it explained nothing, 
while it awakened so much distrust. 

Under the circumstance.s, Hutter and Hurry were not 
men to be long deterred from jtroceeding by proofs as 
slight as that of the moccasin. They hoisted the sail 
again, and the ark was soon in motion, heading towards 
the castle. The wind, or air, continued light, and the 
movement was sufficiently slow to allow of a deliberate 
survey of the building as the scow approached. The 
same death-like silence reigned, and it was difficult to 
fancy that any thing possessing animal life could be in or 
around the place. Unlike the Ser])ent, whose imagination 
had acted through his traditions until he was ready to jier- 
ceive an artificial in a natural stillness, the others saw 
nothing to apjirehend in a tranquillity that, in truth, de¬ 
noted merely the repose of inanimate objects. The acces¬ 
sories of the scene, too, were soothing and calm, rather 
than exciting. The day had not yet advanced so far as to 
bring the sun above the horizon, but the heavens, the 
atmosphere, and the w'oods and lake were all seen under 
that softened light which immediately precedes his appear¬ 
ance, and which, perhajts, is the most witching period of 
the four.and-tweuty hours. It is the moment when every 
thing is distinct, even the atmosphere seeming to possess a 
liquid lucidity, the hues appearing grey and softened, with 
the outlines of objects diffused, and the perspective just as 
moral truths, that are presented in their simplicity without 
the meretricious aid of ornament or glitter. In a word, 
it is the moment when the senses seem to recover their 
powers in the simplest and most accurate forms, like the 
mind emerging from the obscurity of doubts into the 
tranquillity and peace of demonstration. Most of the in- 
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Alienee that such a scene is apt to produce on those who 
are properly constituted in a moral sense, was lost on 
Hutter and Hurry; but both the Delawares, though loo 
much accustomed to witness the loveliness of morning-tide 
to stop to analyze their feelings, were equally sensible of 
the beauties of the hour, though it was probably in a way 
unknown to themselves. It disposed the young warrior to 
peace; and ijever had he felt less longings for the glory of 
the combat then when he joined Hist in the cabin, the in¬ 
stant the scow rubbed against the side of the platform. 
From the indulgence of such gentle emotions, however, he 
was aroused by a rude summons from Hurry, who called 
on him to come forth and help to take in the sail and to 
secure the ark. 

Chingachgook obeyed ; and by the time he had reached 
the head of the scow, Hurry was on the platform, stamp¬ 
ing his feet, like one glad to touch what, by comparison, 
might be called terra firma, and proclaiming his indiffer¬ 
ence to the whole Huron trihe, in his customary noisy, 
dogmatical manner. Hutter had hauled a canoe up to the 
head of the scow, and was already about to undo the 
fastenings of the gate, in order to enter within the dock. 
March had no other motive in landing than a senseless 
bravado, and having shaken the door in a manner to put 
its solidity to the proof, he joined Hutter in the canoe, 
and began to aid him in opening the gate. The reader 
will remember that this mode of entrance was Andered 
necessary by the manner in which the owner of this sin¬ 
gular residence habitually secured it whenever it'was left 
empty; more particularly at moments when danger was 
apprehended. Hutter had placed a line in the Delaware’s 
hand on entering the canoe, intimating that the other was 
to fasten the ark to the platform and to lower the sail. 
Instead of following these directions, however, Chingach¬ 
gook left the sail standing, and throwing the bight of the 
rope over the head of a pile, he permitted the ark to drift 
round until it lay against the defences in a position where 
it could be entered only by means of a boat, or by passing 
along the summits of the palisades ; the latter being an 
exploit that)* required some command of the feet, and which 
was not to be attempted in the face of a resolute enemy. 
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In consequence of this change in the position of the 
scow, which was effected before Hutter had succeeded in 
opening the gate of his dock, the ark and the castle lay, as 
sailors would express it, yard-arm and yard-arm, kept 
asunder some ten or twelve feet by means of the piles. 
As the scow pressed close against the latter, their tops 
formed a species of breast-work that rose to the height of 
a man’s head, covering, in a certain degree, tlie parts of 
the scow that were not protected by the cabin. The De¬ 
laware surveyed this arrangement with great satisfaction, 
and as the canoe of Hutter passed through the gate into 
the dock, he thought that he might defend his position 
against any garrison in the castle, for a sufficient time, 
could he but have had the helping arm of his friend Deer- 
slayer. As it was, he felt comparatively secure, and no 
longer suffered the keen apprehensions he had lately ex. 
perienced in behalf of Hist. 

A single shove sent the canoe from the gate to the trap 
beneath the castle. Here Hutter found all fast, neither 
padlock, nor clniin, nor bar having been molested. The 
key was produced, the locks removed, the chain loosened, 
and the trap pushed upward. Hurry now thrust his head 
in at the opening ; the arms followed, and the colossal legs 
rose without any apparent effort. At the next instant, his 
heavy foot was heard stamping in the passage above; that 
which separated the chambers of the father and daughter, 
and into which the trap opened. He then gave a shout 
of triumph. 

“ Come on, old 'rom,” the reckless woodsman called 
out from within the building — “here’s your tenement 
safe and sound ; ay, and as empty as a nut that has passed 
half an hour in the paws of a squirrel! The Delaware 
brags of being able to xee silence ; let him come here, and 
and he may Jeel it, in the bargain.” 

“ Any silence where you are. Hurry Harry,” returned 
Hutter, thrusting his head in at the hole, as he uttered 
the last word, which instantly caused his voice to sound 
smothered to those without—“ any silence where you are, 
ought to be both seen and felt, for it’s unlike any other 
silence.” 
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“ Come, come — old fellow ; hoist yourself up, and 
■we’ll open doors and windows and let in the fresh air to 
brighten up matters. Few words in troublesome times, 
make men the best fr’inds. Your darter Judith is what 
I call a misbehaving young woman, and the hold of the 
whole family on me is so much weakened by her late con¬ 
duct that it wouldn’t take a speech as long as the ten 
commandments to send me off to the river, leaving you and 
your traps, your ark and your children, your man-seivants 
and your maid servants, your oxen and your asses, to fight 
this battle with the Iroquois by yourselves. Open that 
window. Floating Tom, and I'll blunder through, and do 
the same job to the front door.” 

A moment of silence succeeded, and a noise like that 
produced by the fall of a heavy body followed. A deep 
execration from Hurry succeeded, and then the whole in¬ 
terior of the building seemed alive. The noises that now 
so suddenly, and we may add so uncxpccteilly, even to the 
Delaware, broke the stillness within, could not be mis¬ 
taken. They resembled those that would be produced by 
a struggle between tigers in a cage. Once or twice the 
Indian yell was given, but it seemed smothered, and as if 
it proceeded from exhausted or compressed throats; and, 
in a single instance, a deep and another shockingly revolt¬ 
ing execration came from the throat of Hurry. It ap¬ 
peared as if bodies were constantly thrown upon the floor 
with violence, as often rising to renew the struggle. Chin- 
gachgook felt greatly at a loss what to do. He had all the 
arms in the ark. Hotter and Hurry having proceeded 
without their rifles ; but there was no means of using 
them, or of passing them to the hands of their owners. 
The combatants were literally caged, rendering it almost 
impossible, under the circumstances, to get out, as to get 
into the building. Then there was Hist to embarrass his 
movements, and to cripple his efforts. M'^ith a view to 
relieve himself from this disadvantage, he told the girl to 
take the remaining canoe, and to join Hutter’s daughters, 
who were incautiously, but deliberately approaching, in 
order to save herself, and to warn the others of their 
danger. But the girl positively and firmly refused to 
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comply. At tliat moment, no human power, short of an 
exercise of superior physical force, could have induced her 
to quit the ark. The exigency of the moment did not admit 
of delay, and the Delaware, seeing no possibility of serving 
his friends, cut the line, and hy a strong shove forced the 
scow some twenty feet clear of the jtiles. Here he took 
the sweeps, and succeeded in getting a short distance to 
windward, if any diiection could he thus tornied in so 
light an air, but neither the time, nor his skill at the oars, 
allowed this distance to be great. When he ceased rowing, 
the ark might have been a hundred yards from the plat¬ 
form, and half that distance to the southward of it, the sail 
being lowered, .ludith and Hetty had now discovered 
that something was wrong, atid were stationary a thousand 
feet faither north. 

All this while the furious struggle continued within the 
house. In scenes like these, events thicken in less time 
thati they t’an be related. From the moment when the 
first fall was heard witliin the building, to that when the 
Delaware ceased his awkward attempts to row, it might 
liave been three or four minutes ; but it had evidently 
served to weaken the combatants. The oaths and execra¬ 
tions of Hurry were no longer heard, and even the strug¬ 
gles had lost sotne of their force and fury; nevertheless, 
they still continued with unabated perseverance. At this 
instant the door flew o])en, and the fight was transferred 
to the platform, the light and the open air. 

A Huron had undone the fastenings of the door, and 
three or four of his tribe rushed after him upon the nar¬ 
row space, as if glad to escape from some terrible scene 
ivithin. d'lie body of another followed, pitched headlong 
through the door with terrific violence. Then March ap¬ 
peared, raging like a lion at bay, and for an instant freed 
from his numerous enennes. Iluttcr was aleady a captive 
and bound. There was now a j'aiise in the struggle, which 
resembled a lull in a tempest. The necessity of breathing 
was common to all, and the combatants stood watching each 
otl)cr like mastiffs that have been driven from their holds, 
and are waiting for a favourable opportututy of renewing 
them. We shall profit by this pause, to relate the manner 
Y 
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in which the Indians had obtained possession of the castle; 
and this the more w'illingly, because it may be necessary 
to explain to the reader why a conflict which had been so 
close and fierce, should have also been so comparatively 
bloodless. 

llivenoak and his com)>anion, particularly the latter, 
who had appeared to lie a subordinate, and occupied solely 
with his raft, had made the closest observations in their 
visits to the castle ; even the boy had brought away minute 
and valuable information. By these means, the Huro 
had obtained a general idea of the manner in which the 
place was constructed and secured, as well as details that 
enabled them to act intelligently in the dark. Notwith¬ 
standing the care that 11 utter had taken to drop the ark on 
the east side of the building when ho was in the act of 
transferring the furnituie from the former to the latter, he 
had been watched in a way to render the precautioir use¬ 
less. Scouts were on the look-out on the eastern as well 
as on the western shore of the lake, and the whole pro¬ 
ceeding had been noted. As soon as it was dark, rafts, 
like that already described, a]>])roached from both shores 
to reconnoitre ; and the ark had passed within fifty feet of 
one of them, without its being discovered; the men it 
held lying at their length on the logs, so as to blend 
themselves and their slow-moving machine with the water. 
When these two sets of adventurers drew near the castle, 
they encountered each other, and, after communicating 
their respective observations, they unhesitatingly approached 
the building. As had been expected, it was found empty. 
The rafts were immediately sent for a reinforcement to the 
shore, and two of the savages remained to profit by their 
situation. 'J'hese men succeeded in getting on the roof, 
and, by removing some of the bark, in entering what might 
be termed the garret. Here they were found by their 
companions. Hatchets now opened a hole through the 
square logs of the upper floor, through which no less than 
eight of the most athletic of the Indians dropped into the 
room beneath. Here they were left, well supplied with 
arms and provisions, either to stand a siege or to make a 
sortie, as -ihe ease might require. The night was passed 
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in sleep, as is usual with Indians in a state of activity.' 
The returning day brought them a view of the approach 
of the ark, through the loops, the only manner in which 
light and air were now admitted, the windows being closed 
most effectually with plank, rudely fashioned to fit. As 
soon as it was ascertainetl that tlie two white men were 
about to enter by the trap, the chief who directed the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Hurons took his measures accordingly. 
He removed all the arms from his own people, even to the 
knives, in distrust of savage ferocity, when awakened by 
personal injuries, and he hid them where they could not 
be found without a search. Ropes of bark were then pre¬ 
pared, and, taking their stations in the three different 
rooms, they all waited for the signal to fall upon their in¬ 
tended captives. As soon as the party had entered the 
building, men without replaced the bark of the roof, re¬ 
moved every sign of their visit with care, and then de¬ 
parted for the shore. It was one of these who had dropped 
his moccasin, which he had not been able to find again in 
the dark. Had the death of the girl been known, it is 
probable nothing could have saved the lives of Hurry and 
Ilutter; but that event occurred after the ambush was 
laid, .and at a distance of several miles from the encamp¬ 
ment near the castle. Such were the means that had been 
emjdoycd to produce the state of things we shall continue 
to describe. 


CHAPTER X. 


Now all done that man ran do» 

And all ii> done in vain ! 

Mv love ! my native l.ind, adieu ! 

I'or I must cross the main ; 

My dear. 

For I must cross thy main. Scoftimi IUllai). 


In the last chapter we left the combatants breathing in 
their narrow lists. Accustomed to the rude sports of 
wrestling and jumping, then so common in America, more 
¥ 2 
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especially on the frontiers. Hurry possessed an advantage, 
in addition to his prodigious strength, that had rendered 
the struggle less unequal than it might otherwise ajtpear 
to be. This alone had enabled him to hold out so long 
against so many enemies ; for the Indian is by no means 
remarkable for his skill or force in athletic exercises. As 
yet, no one had been seriously hurt, though seveial of the 
savages had received severe falls ; and he, in particular, 
who had been thrown Ixxlily upon the platform, might be 
said to be temjiorarily /lorx dc vondMil. Some of the lest 
were limping; and March himself had not entirely escaped 
from bruises, though want of bicath was the piincijial loss 
that both sides wished to repair. 

Under circumstances like those in which the parties were 
placed, a truce, let it come from what cause it might, could 
not well be of long continuance. The arena was too con¬ 
fined, and the distrust of treachery too great to admit of 
this. Contrary to what might he expected in his situation, 
Hurry was the first to recommence hostilities. tVhether 
this proceeded from policy, or an idea that he might gain 
some advantage by making a sudden and uiu-xiiecteii as¬ 
sault, or was the fruit of irritation and his undying hatred 
of an Indian, it is impossible to say. His onset was 
furious, however, and at first it carried all before it. He 
seized the nearest Huron by the waist, raised him entirely 
from the platform, and hurled him into the water, as if he 
had been a child. In half a minute two more were at his 
side, one of whom received a grave injury by falling on 
the friend who had just jireceded him. Hut fodr enemies 
remained, and, in a hand-to-h.and conflict, in which no 
arms were used but those which nature had furnished, 
H urry believed himself fully ably to cojie with that number 
of red-skins. 

“ Hurrah ! Old Tom,” he shouted ; “ the rascals are 
taking to the lake, and I'll soon have ’em all swiinming!” 
As these words were uttered, a violent kick in the face 
sent back the injured Indian, who had caught at the edge 
of the platform, and was endeavouring to raise himself to 
its level, helplessly and hopelessly into the water. When 
the afl'ray^was over, his dark body was seen through the 
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limpid elements of the Glimmer{;lass, lying with out¬ 
stretched arms, extended on the bottom of the shoal on 
which the castle stood, clinging to the sands and weeds as 
if life wore to l)e retained by this frenzied grasp of death. 
A blow sent into the pit of another’s stomach doubled him 
uj) lilce a worm that had been trodden on ; and but two 
able-bodied foes remained to l)e dealt with. One of these, 
however, was not only the largest anil strongest of the 
Ilurons, but he was also the most experienced of the war¬ 
riors present, and that one whose sinews were the best 
strung in fights and by marches on the war-path. This 
man had fnily appreciated the gigantic strengtli of his op¬ 
ponent, and had carefully husbanded his own. He was 
also equipped in the best manner for such a conflict, 
standing in nothing but his breeeh-cloth, the model of a 
naked and beautiful statue of agility and strength. To 
grtisp him required additional dexterity and unusual 
strength. Still Hurry did not hesitate ; but the kick that 
had actually dcstroyeil one fellow-creature, was no sooner 
given than he closed in with this formidable antagonist, 
endeavouring to force him into the water also. The 
struggle that succeeded was truly frightful. So fierce did 
it immediately become, and so quick and changeful were 
the evolutions of the athletic, that the remaining savage 
had no chance for interfering, had he possessed the desire; 
hut wonder and apprehension held him spell-bound. He 
was an inexperienced youth, and his blood curdled as he 
witnessed the fell strife of human passions, exhibited too 
in an unaccustomed form. 

Hurry first attempted to throw his antagonist. ATith 
this view he seized him by the throat and .an arm, and 
tripped with the quickness and force of an American 
borderer. The effect was frustrated by the agile move¬ 
ments of the Huron, who had clothes to grasp by, anil 
whose feet avoided the attempt with a nimbleness equal 
to that with which it was made. Then followed a sort of 
»Mc/cV>, if such a term can lie applied to a struggle between 
two, in which no efforts were distinctly visible, the limbs 
and bodies of the combatants assuming so many attitudes 
and contortions as to defeat observation. This confused 
y 3 
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but fierce rally lasted less than a minute, however, when 
Hurry, furious at having his strength baffled by the agility 
and nakedness of his foe, made a desperate effort, which 
sent the Huron from him, hurling his body violently 
against the logs of the hut. The concussion was so great 
as momentarily to confuse the latter’s faculties. The i>ain, 
too, extorted a deep groan ; an unusual concession to 
agony to escape a red man in the heat of battle. Still he 
rushed forward again to meet his enemy, conscious that 
his safety rested on his resolution. Hurry now seized the 
other by the waist, raised him bodily from the platform, 
and fell with his own great weight on the body beneath. 
This additional shock so far stunned the sufferer, that his 
gigantic white o])poncnt now had him completely at his 
mercy. Passing his hands round the throat of his victim, 
he compressed them with the strength of a vice, fairly 
doubling the head of the Huron over the edge of the plat¬ 
form until the chin was ujtperrnost, with the infernal 
strength he expended. An instant sufficed to show the 
consequences. The eyes of the sufferer seemed to start 
forward, his tongue protruded, and his nostrils dilated 
nearly to splitting. At this instant a rope of bark, having 
an eye, was passed dexterously within the two arms of 
Hurry ; the end threaded the eye, foiming a noose, and 
his elbows were drawn together behind his back, with a 
power that all his gigantic strength could not resist. Re¬ 
luctantly, even under such circumstances, did the exaspe¬ 
rated borderer see his hands drawn from their deadly 
gras]), for all the evil passions were then in the ascendant. 
Almost at the same instant, a similar fastening secured his 
ancles, and his body was rolled to the centre of the jdat- 
form as hel])lessly and as cavalierly as if it were a log of 
wood. Ills rescued antagonist, however, did not rise, for 
while he began again to breathe, his head still hung help¬ 
lessly over the edge of the logs, and it was thought at first 
that his neck was dislocated. He recovered gradually 
only, and it was hours before he could walk. Some fancied 
that neither his body nor his mind ever totally recovered 
from this near approach to death. 

Hurry owed his defeat and capture to the intensity with 
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which he had concentrated all his powers on his fallen foe. 
While thus occupied, the two Indians he had hurled into 
the water mounted to the heads of the piles, along which 
they passed, and joined their companion on the platform. 
The latter had so far rallied his faculties as to have gotten 
the ropes, which were in readiness for use as the others 
appeared, and they were applied in the manner related, as 
Hurry lay pressing his enemy down with his whole weight, 
intent only on the horrible office of strangling him. Thus 
were the tables turned in a single moment; he who had 
been so near achieving a victory that would have been 
renowned for ages, by means of tradition, throughout all 
that region, lying helpless, bound, and a ca))tive. So fear¬ 
ful had been the efforts of the pale-face, and so prodigious 
the strength he exhibited, that even as he lay, tethered like 
a sheep before them, they regarded him with respect, and 
not without dread. 'J'he heljdess body of their stoutest 
warrior was still stretched on the platform ; and, as they 
cast their eyes towards the lake, in quest of the comrade 
that had been hurled into it so unceremoniously, and of 
whom they had lost sight iu the confusion of the fray, 
they perceived his lifeless form clinging to the grass on the 
bottom, as already described. These seveial circumstances 
contribuU'd to render the victory of the Hurons almost 
as astounding to themselves as a defeat. 

Chingachgook and his betrothed had witnessed the whole 
of this struggle from the ark. When the three Hurons 
were about to pass the cords around the arms of the pros¬ 
trate Hurry, the Delaware sought his rifle; but befori- he 
could use it, the white man was bound, and the mischief 
was done. He might still bring down an enemy, but to 
obtain the scalp was impossible; and the ySung chief, who 
would so freely risk his own life to obtain such a trophy, 
hesitated about taking that of a foe, without such an ob¬ 
ject ill view. A glance at Hist, and the recollection of 
what might follow, checked any transient wish for revenge. 
The reader has been told that Chingachgook could scarcely 
be said to know how to manage the oars of the ark at all, 
however expert he might be in the use of the paddle. 
Perhaps there is no manual labour, at which men are so 
T 4 
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bungling and awkward, as in their first attempts to pull 
an oar, even the experienced mariner, or boatman, break¬ 
ing down in his efforts to figure with the celebrated rnllock 
of the gondolier. In short, it is temporarily an impracti¬ 
cable thing for a new beginner to succeed witli a single 
oar; but, in this case, it was necessary to handle two at 
the same time, and those of great size. Sweeps, or large 
oars, liowever, are sooner rendered of use by the raw banti, 
than lighter imjdements, and this was the reason that the 
Delaware had succeeded in moving the tirk as well as he 
<lid in a first trial. That trial, notwithstanding, had suf¬ 
ficed to produce distrust, and he was fully aware of the 
critical situation in which Hist and himself were now 
placed, should the Hurons ta.ke to the canoe that was still 
lying beneath the trap, and come against them. At one 
moment, he thought of putting Hist into the canoe ni his 
own possession, and of taking to the e.istern mountains, in 
the hope of reaching the Delaware villages by direct flight. 
But many considerations suggested themselves to put a 
stop to this indiscreet step. It was almost certain that 
scouts watched the Lake on both sitles, and no canoe could 
possibly approach the shore without Iwiiig seen from the 
hills. Then a trail could not he concealed from liidLan 
eyes, and the strength of Hist was unequal to a flight .suf¬ 
ficiently sustained to outstrip the pursuit of trained war- 
rions. This w’as a part of America in which the Indians 
did not know the use of horses, and every thing would de¬ 
pend on the physical energies of the fugitives. Last, but 
far from Iteing least, were the thoughts connected with the 
situation of Deerslayer ; a friend was not to be deserted in 
his extremity. 

Hist, in soiift particulars, reasoned, and even felt dif¬ 
ferently, though she arrived at the same conclusions. Her 
own danger di.sturbed her less than her concern for the two 
sisters, in whose behalf her womanly sympathies were now 
strongly enlisted. 'I’he canoe of the girls, by the time the 
struggle on the platform had ceased, was within three 
hundred yards of the castle, and here Judith ceased pad¬ 
dling, the evidences of strife first becoming apparent to 
the eyes. She and Hetty were standing erect, anxiously 
endeavouring to ascertain what had occurred, but unable to 
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satisfy their douhts, from the circumstance that the build¬ 
ing, in a great measure, concealed the scone of action. 

The parties in the ark, and in the canoe, were iinlehtcd 
to the ferocity of Hurry’s attack for tlieir momentary 
security. In any ordinary case, the girls would have been 
immediately capture<l ; a measure easy of execution, now 
the savages had a canoe, were it not for the rude check 
the audacity of the Hurons had received in tlie recent 
struggle. It required some little time to recover from the 
effects of this violent scene ; and this so much the more, 
becau.se the principal man of the jiarty, in the way of j)er- 
sonal prowess, at least, had been so great a sufferer. Still 
it was of the last importance that Judith and her sister 
should seek immediate refuge in the ark, where the de¬ 
fences offered a temporary shelter at least ; and the first 
stf'p was to devise the means of inducing them to do so. 
Hist showed herself in the stern of the scow, and made 
many gestures and signs, in vain, in order to induce 
the girls to make a circuit to avoid the castle, and to 
approach the ark from the eastward. Hut the.se signs 
were distrusted or misunderstood. It is probable Judith 
was not yet sufficiently aware of the real state of things, to 
put full confidence in either party. Instea<l of doing as 
desired she rather kept more aloof; paddling .slowly back 
to the north, or into the broadest part of the lake, where 
she could command the widest view, and had the fairest 
field for flight before her. It was at this instant that the 
sun appeared above the pines of the eastern range of 
mountain, and a light southerly breeze arose, as was usual 
enough at that season and hour. 

tdiingachgook lost no time in hoisting the sail. What¬ 
ever might be in reserve for him, there could he no ques¬ 
tion that it was every way desirable to get the ark at 
such a distance from the castle, as to reduce his ene¬ 
mies to the necessity of approaching the former in the 
canoe, which the chances of war had, so inopjtortunely 
for his wishes and security, thrown into their hands. 
The appearance of the opening dock seemed first to arouse 
the Hurons from their apathy; and by the time the 
head of the scow had fallen off before the wind, which 
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it did unfortunately in the wrong direction, bringing it 
within a few yards of the platform. Hist found it neces¬ 
sary to warn her lover of the importance of covering his 
person against the rifles of his foes. This was a danger 
to be avoided under all circumstances, and so much the 
more, because the Delaware found that Hist would not 
take to the cover herself so long as he remained exposed. 
Accorilingly, Chingachgook abandoned the scow to its own 
movements, forced Hist into the cabin, the doors of which 
he immediately secured, and then he looked about him for 
the rifles. 

The situation of the parties was now so singular as to 
merit a particular description. The ark was within sixty 
yards of the castle, a little to the southward or windward 
of it, with its sail full, and the steering-oar abandoned. 
The latter, fortunately, w'as loose, so that it produced no 
great influence on the crab-hke movement of the unwieldly 
cruft. 'I’he sail being set, as sadors term it, flying, or 
having no braces, the air forced the yard forward, though 
both sheets were fast. The effect was threefold on a boat 
with a bottom that was perfectly flat, and which drew 
merely some three or four inches of water. It jiressed the 
head slowly round to leeward, it foreed the whole fabric 
bodily in the same direction at the same time, and the 
water that unavoidably gathered under the lee, gave the 
scow also a forward movement. All these changes were 
exceedingly slow, however, for the wind was not only 
light, but it was baffling, as usual, and twice or thrice the 
sail shook. Once it was absolutely taken aback.' 

Had there been any keel to the ark, it would inevitably 
have run foul of the platform, bows on, when it is pro¬ 
bable nothing could have prevented the Hurons from 
carrying it; more particularly as the sail would have 
enabled them to approach under cover. As it was, the 
scow wore slowly round, barely clearing that part of the 
building. The piles projecting several feet, they were not 
cleared, but the head of the slow-moving craft caught 
between two of them by one of its square corners, and 
hung. At this moment the Delaware was vigilantly 
watcliing -through a loop for an opportunity to fire, wlule 
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the llurons kept within the building, similarly occupied. 
The exhausted warrior reclined against the hut, there 
having been no time to remove him, and Hurry lay almost 
as helpless as a log, tethered like a sheep on its way to the 
slaughter, near the middle of the platform. C'hingach- 
gook could have slain the first at any moment, but still 
his scalp would have been safe, and the young chief dis- 
dained to strike a blow that could lead to neither honour 
nor advantage. 

“ Hun out one of the poles, Sar|)ent, if Sarpent you 
be,” said Hurry, amid the groans that the tightness of 
the ligatures were beginning to extort from him — “run 
out o)ie of the })oles, and shove the head of the scow off', 
and you'll drift clear of us—and when you’ve done that 
good turn for pitunv//, just finish this gagging blackguard 
for mi'.” 

The appeal of Hurry, however, had no other effect than 
to draw the attention of Hist to his situation. ’Phis 
quick-witted creature conqwehended it at a glance. His 
ancles were bound with several turns of stout, hark rope, 
and his arms, above the elbows, were similarly secured 
behind his hack, baiely leaving him a little jday of the 
hands and w'rists. Hutting her mouth near a loop, she 
said in a low but distinct voice— 

“ Why you don’t roll here, and fall in scow ? Chin- 
gachgook slioot Huron if he chase !” 

“ Hy the Jjord, gal, that’s a judgmatical thought, and 
it shall he tried, if the starn of your scow will come a 
little nearer. Put a hed at the bottom for me to fall on.” 

This was said at a happy moment, for tired of waiting, 
all the Indians made a rapid discharge of their 'rifles 
almost simultaneously, injuring no one, though several 
bullets passed through the loops. Hist had heard part of 
Hurry’s words, but most of what he said was lost in the 
sharp reports of the fire-arms. She undid the bar of the 
door that led to the stem of the scow, but did not dare to 
expose her person. All this time the head of the ark 
hung, but by a gradually decreasing hold, as the other end 
swung slowly round, nearer and nearer to the platform. 
Hurry, who now lay with his face towards tin? ark, occa- 
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sionally writhing anti turning over like one in pain, evo¬ 
lutions he had performed ever since he was secured, 
watching every change, and at last he saw that the whole 
vessel was free, and was beginning to grate slowly along 
the sides of the piles. 'J’he attemjtt was desperate, but it 
seemed the only chance for escaping torture and death, 
and it suited the reckless daring of the man’s character. 
Waiting to the last moment, in order that the stern of the 
scow might fairly rub against the platform, he Itegan to 
writhe again, as if in intolerable suffering, execrating all 
Indians in general, and the Hurons in particular, and then he 
suddenly and rapidly rolled overand over, taking the direction 
of the .stern of the scow. Unfortunately, Hurry’s shoulders 
required more space to revolve in than his feet, and by tlie 
time he reached the edge of the platform, his direction 
had so far changed as to carry him clear of the ark alto¬ 
gether ; and the rapidity of bis revolutions, and the emer¬ 
gency .admitting of no dekay, he fell into the water. At 
this instant, ( hingachgook, by an understanding with bis 
betrothed, drew the fire of the Hurons again, not a man 
of whom saw the manner in avhich one, whom they knew 
to be effectually ti’thered, had disappcaied. But Hist’s 
feelings were strongly interested in the success of so bold 
a scheme, and she watched the movements of Hurry as 
the cat watches the mouse. 'riie moment he was in 
motion, she foresaw the consequences, .and this the moie 
readily, as the scow was now beginning to move with 
some steadiness, and she bethought her of the means of 
saving him. AVith a sort of instinctive readiness, she 
opened the door at the very moment the rifles were ring¬ 
ing in her ears, and protected by the intervening cabin, 
she stcpjied into the stern of the scow in time to witness 
the fall of Hurry into the lake. Her foot was unconsci¬ 
ously placed on the end of one of the sheets of the sail, 
which avas fastened aft, and catching up all the spare rojic, 
with the awkwardness, but also with the geneious resolu¬ 
tion of a woman, she threw it in the direction of the help¬ 
less Hurry. The line fell on the head and body of the 
sinking man, and he not only succeeded in grasjiing sejia- 
rate parts tf it with his hands, but he actually got a por- 
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tioii of it between his teeth. Hurry was an expert 
swimmer, and, tethered as lie was, ho resorted to the very 
expedient that [ihilosophy and reflection would have sug. 
gested. He had fallen on his back, and instead of floun- 
deiiiig and drowning himself by desjicrate efforts to W'alk 
on the water, he permitted his body to sink as low as pos¬ 
sible, and was already submerged, with the exception of 
his face, when the line reached him. In this situation he 
might possibly have remained until rescued by the Ilurons, 
using his hands as fishes use their fins, had he received no 
other succour ; but the movement of the ark soon tightened 
the rope, and of course he was dragged gently ahead, 
holding even pace with the scow. 'I'lie motion aided in 
keejnng his face above the surface of the water, and it 
would have been jiossiblc for one accustomed to endurance 
to have been towed a mile in this singular but simple 
manner. 

It has been said that the Ilurons did not observe the 
sudden disappearance of Hurry. In his jiresent situation, 
he was not only hid from view by the platform, but as the 
ark drew slowly ahead, impelled by a sail that was now 
filled, he received the same friendly service from the jiiles. 
The Ilurons, indeed, were too intent on endeavouiing to 
slay their Delaware foe, by sending a bullet through some 
one of the loops or crevices of the cabin, to bethink them 
at all of one whom they fancied so thoroughly tied. 'I’lieir 
great concern was the manner in which the ark rubbed 
past the piles, although its motion was lessened at least 
one half by the friction, ami they passed into the northcru 
end of the castle, in order to catch opportunities of firing 
thiougli the loops of that part of the building. (Ihingach- 
gook was similarly occupied, and remained as ignorant as 
Ins enemies of the situation of Hurry. As the ark grated 
along, the rifles sent their little clouds of smoke from one 
cover to the other, but the eyes and inovenients of the 
opposing parties were too quick to jiermit any injury to be 
done. At length one side had the mortification, and the 
other the pleasure, of seeing the scow swing clear of the 
piles altogether, when it immediately moved away, with a 
materiall'y accelerated motion tow'ards the nortl^. 
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Chinp;achgook now first learned from Hist the critical 
condition of Hurry. 'I'o have exposed either of their per. 
sons in the stern of the scow would have been certain 
death ; but. fortunately, the sheet to which the man clung, 
led forward to the foot of the sail. The Delaware found 
means to unloosen it from the cleet aft; and Hist, who 


was already forward for that pur;)osc, immediately began 
to pull upon the line. At this moment Hurry was towing 
fifty or sixty feet astern, with nothing but his face above 
water. As he was dragged out clear of the castle and the 
piles, he was first perceived by the Hurons, wlio raised a 
hideous yell, and commenced a fire on what may very 
well be termed the floating mass. It was at the same in¬ 
stant that Hist began to pull upon the line forward — a 
circumstance that'probably saved Hurry's life, aided by 
his own self-possession, and border readiness. The first 
bullett struck the water directly on the spot where the 
broad chest of the young giant was visible through the 
pure element, anti might have pierced his heart, had the 
angle at which it was fired been less acute. Instead of 


penetrating the lake, however, it glanced from its smooth 
surface, rose, and actually burietl itself in the logs of the 
cabin, near the spot at which Chingackgook had shown 
himself the minute before, while clearing the line from the 


cleet. A second, and a third, and a fourth bullet followed. 


all meeting with the same resistance from the surface of 
the water, though Hurry sensibly felt the violence of the 
blows they struck upon the lake so immediately above and 
so near his breast. Discovering their mistake, the Hurons 
now changed their plan, and aimed at the uncovered face; 
but, by this time. Hist was pulling on the line, the target 
advanced, and the deadly missiles still fell upon the water. 
In another moment the body was dragged past the end of 
the scow, and became concealed. As for the Delaware 


and Hist, they worked perfectly covered by the cabin, and 
in less time than it requires to tell it, they had hauled the 
huge frame of Hurry to the place they occupied. Chingach- 
gook stood in readiness with his keen knife, and bending 
over the side of the scow, he soon severed the bark that 


bound the r limbs of the borderer. To raise him high 
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enough to reach the edge of the boat, and to aid him in 
entering, were less easy tasks, as Hurry’s arms were still 
nearly useless ; hut both were done in time, when the 
liberated man staggered forward and fell, exhausted and 
helpless, into the bottom of the scow. Here we sliall leave 
him to recover his strengtli and the due circulation of his 
blood, while we proceed with the narrative of events that 
crowd upon ns too fast to admit of any postj)onement. 

'rile moment the Hurons lost sight of the body of Hurry, 
they gave a common yell of disappointment, and three of 
the most active of their number ran to the trap, and en¬ 
tered the canoe. It required some little delay, however, 
to embark with their weajions, to find the paddles; and, 
if we may use a phrase so purely technical, “ to get out of 
dock.” By this time Hurry was in the scow, and the 
Helaware had his rifles again in readiness. As the drk 
necessarily sailed before the wind, it had gbt by this time, 
quite two hundred yards from the castle, and was sliding 
away each instant, farther and farther, though with a 
motion so easy as scarcely to stir the water. The canoe 
of the girls was quite a quarter of a mile distant from the 
ark, obviously keeping aloof, in ignorance of what had 
occurred, and in apprehension of the consequences of ven¬ 
turing too near, 'fhey had taken the direction of the 
eastern shore, endeavouring at the same time to get to 
windward of the ark, and in a manner between the two 
parties, as if distrusting which was to he considered a 
friend, and which an enemy. 'I’he girls, from long habit, 
used the paddles with great dexterity ; and Judith, in 
particular, had often sportively gained races, in trials of 
speed with the youths that occasionally visited the lake. 

When the three Hurons emerged from behind the pa¬ 
lisades, atid they found themselves on the open lake, and 
under the necessity of advancing unprotected on the ark, 
if they persevered in the original design, their ardour sen¬ 
sibly cooled. In a bark canoe, they were totally wdthout 
cover, and Indian discretion was entirely opposed to such 
a sacrifice of life as would most probably follow any 
attempt to assault an enemy, entrenched as effectually as 
the Helaw'are. Instead of following the ark,, therefore. 
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these three warriors inclined towards the eastern shore, 
keeping at a safe distance from the rifles of (Ihingachgook. 
But this manmuvre rendered the position of the girls ex¬ 
ceedingly critical. It tlireatened to place them, if not 
between two fires, at least between two dangers, or what 
tliey conceived to be dangers; and, instead of permitting 
the Hurons to enclose her in what she fancied a sort of 
net, Judith immediately commenced her retreat in a 
southern direction, at no very great distance frpm the shore. 
She did not dare to land ; if such an ex]>edient were to be 
resorted to at all, she could only venture on it in the last 
extremity. At first the Indians paid little or no attention 
to the other canoe; for, ftdly apprised of its contents, they 
deemed its capture of comparatively little moment; while 
the ark, with its imaginary treasures, the persons of the 
Delaware and of Hurry, ami its means of movement on a 
large scale, was'before them. But this aik had its dangers as 
well as its temptations ; and after wasting near an hour, 
in vacillating evolutions, always at a safe distance from the 
rifle, the Iltirons seemeil sudilenly to take their re.solution, 
and began to disjilay it by giving eager ebase to the girls. 

When this last design was adojited, the circumstances 
of all parties, as connected with their relative iiositions, 
were materially changed. The ark had sailed and drifted 
quite half a mile, and was nearly that distance due north 
of the castle. As soon as the Delaware perceived that the 
girls avoided him, unable to manage his untvieldy ciaft, 
and knowing that flight from a bark canoe, in the event of 
pursuit, W'ould be a useless exjiedieut if attemjited, he had 
lowered his sail, in the hoiie it might induce the sisters to 
change their jilan, and to seek refuge in the scow. This 
demonstration produced no other effect than to keep the ai k 
nearer to the scene of action, and to enable those in her 
to become witne.s.ses of the chase. 'I'he canoe of Judith 
was about a quarter of a mile south of that of the Hurons, 
a little nearer to the east shore, and about the same dis¬ 
tance to the southward of the castle as it was from the 
hostile canoe, a circumstance which necessarily put the last 
nearly abreast of H utter's fortress. With the several 
parties thus situated, tlie chase commenced. 
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At the moment when the Hurons so suddenly changed 
their mode of attack, their canoe was not in the best pos¬ 
sible racing trim. There were but two paddles, and the 
third man was so much extra and useless cargo. Then 
the difference in weight between the sisters and the other 
two men, more especially in vessels so extremely light, 
almost neutralized any difference that might proceed from 
the greater strength of the Ilurons, and rendered the trial 
of speed far from being as unequal as it might seem. 
Judith did not commence her exertions until the near 
approach of the other canoe rendered the object of the 
movement certain, and then she excited Hetty to aid her 
with her utmost skill and strength. 

“ Why should we run, Judith,” asked the simple- 
minded girl; “ the Ilurons have never harmed mi', nor 
do I think they ever will,” 

“ That may be true as to you, Hetty, Biit it will prove 
very different with me. Kneel down and say your prayer, 
aiul then rise, and do your utmost to help escape. — Think 
of me, dear girl, too, as you pray.” 

Judith gave these directions from a mixed feeling ; first, 
because she knew that her sister ever sought the sujiport 
of her (Ireat Ally, in trouble ; and next, because a sensa¬ 
tion of feebleness and dependence suddenly came over her 
own proud spirit in that moment of apparent desertion and 
trial. The prayer was quickly sairl, however, and the 
canoe was soon in rai)id motion. Still, neither party re¬ 
sorted to their greatest exertions from the outset, both 
knowing tiiat the chase was likely to be arduous and long. 
Like two vessels of war that are |)reparing for an encounter, 
they seemed desirous of first ascertaining their respective 
rates of speed, in order that they might know how to gra¬ 
duate their exertions previously to the great effort. A few 
minutes sufficed to show the Hurons that the girls were 
expert, and that it would require all their skill and energies 
to overtake them. 

Judith had inclined towards the eastern shore at the 
commencement of the chase, with a vague determination of 
landing and flying to the woods, as a last resort; but as 
she approached the land, the certainty that scouts must he 
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watching her movements made her reluctance to adopt 
such an expedient unconquerable. Tlien she was still 
fresh, and had sanguine hopes of being able to tire out her 
pursuers. With such feelings she gave a sweep with her 
paddle, and sheered off from the fringe of dark hemlocks, 
beneath the shades of which she was so near entering, and 
held her way again more towards the centre of the lake. 
This seemed the instant favourable for the llurons to make 
their push, as it gave them the entire breadth of the sheet 
to do it in ; and this, too, in the widest part, as soon as 
they had got between the fugitives and the land. The 
canoes now flew ; .ludith making up for what she wanted 
in strength, by her great dexterity and self-command. For 
half a mile the Indians gained no material advantage, but 
the continuance of so great exertions for so many minutes 
sensibly affected all concerned. Here the Indians resorted 
to an expedient that enabletl them to give one of their 
party time to breathe, by shifting the paddles from hand 
to hand, and this, too, without sensibly relaxing their ef¬ 
forts. Judith occasionally looked behind her, and she saw 
this expedient practised. It caused her immediately to 
distrust the result, since her powers of endurance were not 
likely to hold out against those of men who had the means 
of relieving each other ; still she persevered, allowing no 
very visible consequences immediately to follow the change. 

As yet, the Indians had not Ijcen able to get nearer to 
the girls than two hundred yards, though they were what 
seamen would term “ in their tvakeor in a direct line 
Itehind them, passing over the same track of water. This 
made the pursuit what is technically called a “ stern 
chase,” which is proverbially a “ long chase the mean¬ 
ing of which is, that in consequence of the relative position 
of the parties no change becomes apparent, except that 
which is a direct gain in the nearest possible approach. 
“ Long” as this species of chase is admitted to be, how¬ 
ever, Judith was enabled to perceive that the Hurons were 
sensibly drawing nearer and nearer, before she had gained 
the centre of the lake. She was not a girl to despair; but 
there was an instant when she thought of yielding, with 
the wish 'of being carried to the camp where she knew the 
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Deerslayer to be a captive ; but the considerations con¬ 
nected with the means she hoped to he able to employ, in 
order to procure his release, immediately interposed, in 
order to stimulate her to renewed exertions. Had there 
heen any one there to note the progress of the two canoes, 
he would have seen that of Judith flying swiftly away from 
its pursuers, as the girl gave it freshly-impelled speed, 
while her ndnd was thus dwelling on her own ardent and 
generous schemes. So material, indeed, was the differente 
in the rate of going between the two canoes, for the next 
five minutes, that the Hurons began to be convinced all 
their powers must be exerted, or they would suffer the dis¬ 
grace of being baflSed by women. IVIaking a furious effort, 
under the mortification of such a conviction, one of the 
strongest of their party broke his paddle at the very mo¬ 
ment when he had taken it from the hand of a comrade to 
relieve him. This at once decided the matter ; a canoe 
containing three men, and having but one paddle, being 
utterly unable to overtake fugitives like the daughters of 
Thomas Hotter. 

“ 'I'here, Judith !’’ exclaimed Hetty, who saw the acci- 
tlent — “1 hope, now, you will own that praying is use¬ 
ful ! The Hurons have broke a paddle, and they never 
can overtake us.” 

“ 1 never denied it, poor Hetty ; and sometimes wish, in 
bitterness of spirit, that I had prayed more myself, and 
thought less of my beauty ! As you say, we are now 
and need only go a little south and take breath.” 

This was done ; the enemy giving up the pursuit as sud¬ 
denly as a ship that has lost an important spar, the instant 
the accident occurred. Instead of following Judith’s canoe, 
which was now lightly skimming the water towards the 
south, the Hurons turned their bows towards the castle, 
where they soon arrived and landed. The girls, fearful 
that some spare paddles might be found in or about the 
buildings, continued on ; nor did they stop, until so dis¬ 
tant from their enemies as to give them every chance of 
escape, should the chase be renewed. It would seem that 
the savages meditated no such design, but at the end of an 
hour their canoe, filled with men, was seen quitting the 
z 2 
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castle and steering towards the shore. The girls were 
without food, and they now drew nearer to the buildings 
and the ark, having finally made up their minds, from its 
manoeuvres, that the latter contained friends. 

Notwithstanding the seeming desertion of the castle, 
Judith approached it with extreme caution. 'I'he ark was 
now quite a mile to the northward, but sweeping up to¬ 
wards the buildings ; and this, too, with a regularity of 
motion that satisfied .ludith a white man was at the oars. 
When within a hundred yards of the building, the girls 
began to circle it in order to make sure that it was empty. 
No canoe was nigh, and this emboldened them to diaw 
nearer and nearer, until they hud gone entirely round the 
piles, and reached the platform. 

“ Do you go into the house, Hetty,” said Judith, 
“ and see that the savages are gone. They will not harm 
you, and if any of them are still here, you can give me the 
alarm.” 

Hetty did as desired—Judith retiring a few yards from 
the platform the instant her sister landed, in readiness for 
flight. But the last was unnecessary, not a minute elaps¬ 
ing before Hetty returned to communicate that all was safe. 

“ I’ve been in all the rooms, Judith,” said the latter, 
earnestly, “ and they are empty, except father’s ; he is in 
his own chamber, sleeping, though not as quietly as we 
could wish.” 

“ Has any thing happened to father.'*” demanded Ju¬ 
dith, as her foot touched the platform, speaking^ ([uick, for 
her nerves were in a state to he easily alarmed." 

Hetty seemed concerned, and she looked furtively about 
her, as if unwilling any one but a child should hear what 
she had to communicate. 

“ You know how it is with father, sometimes, Judith,” 
she said. “ When overtaken with liquor he doesn’t al¬ 
ways know what he says or does — and he seems to be 
overtaken with liquor now.” 

“ This is strange! — Would the savages have drank 
with him, and then leave him behind } But ’tis a grievous 
sight to a child, Hetty, to witness such a failing in aparent, 
and we will not go near him till he wakes.” 
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A groan from the inner room, however, changed this re¬ 
solution, and the girls ventured near a parent whom it was 
no unusual thing for them to find in a condition that lowers 
a man to the level of brutes. He was seated, reclining in 
a corner of the narrow room, with his shoulders supported 
by the angle, and his head fallen heavily on his chest. 
Judith moved forward with a sudden impulse, and re¬ 
moved a canvass cap that was forced so low on his head as 
to conceal his face, and, indeed, all but his shouldeis. The 
instant this obstacle was taken away, the quivering and raw 
flesh, the bared veins and muscles, and all the other disgust¬ 
ing signs of mortality, as they are revealed by tearing away 
the skin, showed he had been scalped, though still living. 


BNI> OF THE SECOND VOEUME. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Lightly th4»y’ll talk of the spirit that’h gone. 

Ami oVr his cold ashes uphr<ud him ; 

lUtt iiothiug he'll rt'ck, if they’!! let hhn sleep on, 

lu the grave where a Bnton has laid him. Wolfs. 

Tiik reader must imagine the horror that daughters would 
experience at unexpectedly beholding the shocking spectacle 
that was placed before the eyes of Judith and Esther, 
as related in the close of the last chapter. We shall 
pass over the first emotions, the first acts of filial piety, 
and proceed with the narrative, by imagining rather than 
relating most of the revolting features of the scene. The 
mutilated and ragged head was bound up, the unseemly 
blood was wiped from the face of the suflferer, the other 
apjdiances required by appearances and care were resorted 
to, and there was time to inquire into the more serious 
circumstances of the case. In the struggle with the Hurons, 
Hotter had bc>en stabbed by the knife of the old warrior, 
who had used the discretion to remove the arms of every 
one but himself. Being hard pushed by his sturdy foe, 
his knife had settled the matter. This occurred just as 
the dool was opened, and Hurry burst out upon the plat¬ 
form, as has been previously related. This was the secret 
of neither party's "having appeared in the subsequent 
struggle ; flutter having been literally disabled, and his 
conqueror being ashamed to be seen with’the traces of 
blood about him, after having used so many injunctions 
to convince his young warriors of the necessity of taking 
their prisoners alive. When the three Hurons returned 
from the chase, and it was determined to abandon thetastle, 
and join the party on the land, flutter was simply scalped, 
to secure the usual trophy, and was left to di^ by inches, 
as has been done in a thousand similar instances, by the 
z 4 
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ruthless warriors of this part of the American continent. 
Had the injury of Hutfer been confined to his head, he 
might have recovered, however, for it was the blow of the 
knife that proved mortal. 

There are moments of vivid consciousness when the 
stern justice of Gotl stands forth in colours so prominent 
as to defy any attempts to veil them from the sight, how¬ 
ever unpleasant they may appear, or however anxious we 
may be to avoid recognising it. Such was now tlie fact 
with Judith and Hetty, who both perceived the decrees of 
a retributive Providence, in the manner of their father's 
suffering, as a punishment for his own recent attempts on 
the Iroquois. 'Phis was seen and felt by Judith, with the 
keenness of percei)tion and sen.sibility that were suited to 
her character; while the impression made on the simpler 
mind of her sister was perhaps less lively, though it might 
well have proved more lasting. 

“ Oh! Judith,” exclaimed the weak-minded girl, as 
soon as their first care had been bestowed on the sufferer. 
“ Father went for scaljis, himself, and now where is his 
own.^ I'he Bible might have foretold this dreadful punish¬ 
ment ! ” 

“ Hush — Hetty—hush, poor sister—he opens his eyes; 
he may hear and understand you.” 

“ VV'ater—” ejaculated Ilutter, as it might be by a 
desperate effort, that rendered his voice frightfully deep 
and strong, for one as near death as he evidently was— 
“ water — foolish girls—will you let me die of thirst 

Water was brought and administered to the sufferer; 
the first he had tasted in hours of physical anguish. It 
had the double effect of clearing his throat, and of mo¬ 
mentarily reviving his sinking system. His eyes opened 
with that anxious, distended gaze, which is apt to ac¬ 
company the passage of a soul surprised by deatli, and he 
seemed disposed to speak. 

“ Father—” said Judith, inexpressibly pained by his 
deplorable situation, and this so much the more from her 
ignorance of what remedies ouglit to l)e applied—“ Father, 
can we do any thing for you ? Can Hetty and I relieve 
your pain” 
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“ Father ! ” slowly repeated the old man. “ No, .Tudith 
—no, Hetty—I’m no father. Site was your motlier, but 
I’m no father. Look in the chest—’tis all there—give 
me more water.” 

The girls complied : and .ludith, whose early recol¬ 
lections extended farther back than her sister’s, and who on 
every account had more distinct impressions of the past, 
felt an uncontrollable impulse of joy, as sjie heard these 
words. There had never been much sympathy between 
her reputed father and herself, and suspicions of this very 
truth had often glanced across her mind, in consccjuencc of 
dialogues she had overheard between 11 utter and her mo¬ 
ther. It might be going too far to say she had never loved 
him ; but it is not so to add, that she rejoiced it was no 
longer a duty. With Hetty the feeling was difterent. 
Incapable of making all the distinctions of her sister, her 
very nature was full of affection, and she had loved her re¬ 
puted parent, though far less tenderly than the real parent; 
and it grieved her, now, to hear him declare he was not 
naturally entitled to that love. She felt a double grief, 
as if his death and his words together were twice depriv¬ 
ing her of parents. Yielding to her feelings, the poor girl 
went aside and wept. 

The very opposite emotions of the two girls kept both 
silent for a long time. Judith gave water to the sufferer 
frequetitly, but she forbore to urge him with questions, in 
some measure out of consideration for his condition ; but, 
if truth must be said, quite as mucb lest something he 
should add, in the way of explanation, might disturb her 
pleasing belief that she was not Thomas Hutter’s child. 
At length Hetty dried her tears, and came and seated her¬ 
self on a stool hy the side of the dying man, who had been 
placed at his length on the floor, with his head supported 
by some worn vestments that had been left in the house. 

“ Father,” she said, “ you will let me raU you father, 
though you say you are not one — father, shall I read the 
Bible to you — mother ahvays said the Bible was good for 
people in trouble. She was often in trouble herself, and 
then she made me read the Bible to her. l^any is the 
time I’ve known mother begin to listen with, the tears 
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Streaming from her eyes, and end with smiles and glad¬ 
ness. Oh ! father, you don’t know how much good the 
Bible can do, for you’ve never tried it ; — now. I’ll read a 
chapter, and it will soften your heart, as it softened the 
hearts of the Ilurons.” 

While poor Hetty had so much reverence for, and faith 
in, the virtue of the Bible, her intellect was too shallow to 
enable her full^ to appreciate its beauties, or to fathom its 
profound and sometimes mysterious wisdom. 'I'hat instinc¬ 
tive sense of right, which appeared to shield her from the 
commission of wrong, and even cast a mantle of moral love¬ 
liness and truth around her character, could not penetrate ab¬ 
strusities, or trace the nice affinities between cause and effect, 
beyond their more obvious and indisputable conneclion, 
though she seldom failed to see all the latter, and to defer to 
all their just consequences. In a word, she was one of those 
who feel and act correctly, without being able to give a lo¬ 
gical reason for it, even admitting revelation as herauthority. 
Her selections from the Bible, therefore, were commonly 
distinguished by the simplicity of her own mind, and were 
oftener marked for containing images of known and palpa¬ 
ble things, than for any of the higher cast of moral truths 
with which the pages of that wonderful book abound — 
wonderful, and unequalled, even without referring to its 
divine origin, as a work replete with the profoundest philo¬ 
sophy, expressed in the noblest language. Her mother, 
with a connection that will probably strike the reader, had 
been fond of the book of Job ; and Hetty had, in a great 
measure, learned to read by the frequent lessons she had 
received from the different chapters of this venerable and 
sublime poem — now believed to be tbe oldest book in the 
world. On this occasion she turned to that well known 
part of the sacred volume. In selecting the particular 
chapter, she was influenced by the caption, and she chose 
that which stands in our English version as, "Job exemeth 
hu denire of death." 'I'his she read steadily, from begin¬ 
ning to end, in a sweet, low, and plaintive voice. It is 
another peculiarity of the comprehensive wisdom of the 
Bible, that ^scarce a chapter, unless it be strictly narrative, 
can be turned to, that does not contain some .searching truth 
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that is applicable to the condition of every human heart, 
as well as to the temporal state of its owner, either through 
the workings of that heart, or even in a still more direct 
form. In this instance, the very opening sentence, —“ Is 
there not an appointed time to man on earth?" —was 
startling ; and as Hetty proceeded. Hotter applied, or fan¬ 
cied he could apply many aphorisms and figures to his 
own worldly and mental condition. As life is ebbing fast, 
the mind clings eagerly to hope, when it is not absolutely 
crushed by despair. The solemn words ,—“ J have sinned; 
what shall I do unto thee, O thou preserver of men ? Why 
hast thou set me as a mark against thee, so that I am a 
burden to myself," —struck Hotter more perceptibly than 
the others; and though too obscure for one of his blunted 
feelings and obtuse mind either to feel or to comprehend 
in their fullest extent, they had a directness of application 
to his own state that caused him to wince under them. 

Don’t you feel better now, father.^” asked Hetty, 
closing the volume. “ Mother was always better when she 
had read the Bible.” 

“ Water,” returned Hutter; “give me water, Judith. 
I wonder if my tongue will always be so hot! Hetty, 
isn’t there something in the Bible about cooling the tongue 
of a man who was burning in hell-fire ^ ” 

Judith turned away, shocked ; but Hetty eagerly sought 
the passage, which she read aloud to the conscience- 
stricken victim of his own avaricious longings. 

“ That’s it, poor Hetty; yes, that’s it. My tongue 
wants cooling now ; what will it be hereafter?” 

This appeal silenced even the confiding Hetty, for she 
had no answer ready for a confession so fraught with 
despair. M’ater, so long as it could relieve the sufterer, it 
was in the power of the sisters to give; and, from time to 
time, it was off’ered to the lips of the sufferer as he asked 
for it. Even Judith prayed. As for Hetty, as soon as 
she found that her efforts to make her father listen to her 
texts were no longer rewarded with success, she knelt at 
his side, and devoutly repeated the words which the 
Saviour has left behind him as a model for human pe¬ 
titions. 'rhis she continued to do, at intervals", as long as 
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it seemed to her that the act could benefit the dying man. 
Hutter, however, lingered longer than the girls had be¬ 
lieved possible, when they first found him. At times 
he spoke intelligibly, though his lips oftener moved in 
utterance of sounds that carried no distinct impressions to 
the mind, dudith listened intently, and she heard the 
words husband,” “ death,” “ pirate,” “ law,” “ scalps,” 
and several others of a similar import, though there was 
no sentence to tell the precise connection in which they 
were used. Still they were sufficiently expressive to be 
understood by one whose eats had not escaped all the 
rumours that had been circulated to her reputed father’s 
tliscredit, and whose comprehension was as quick as her 
faculties were attentive. 

During the whole of the painful hour that succeeded, 
neither of the sisters bethought her sufficiently of the 
Hurons to dread their return. It seemed as if their de¬ 
solation and grief placed them above the danger of such 
an interruption ; and when the sound of oars was at length 
heard, even .Judith, who alone had any reason to apprehend 
the enemy, did not start, hut at once understood that the 
ark was near. She went upon the platform fearlessly ; 
for, should it turn out that Ilnrry was not there, and that 
the Plurons were masters of the scow also, escape was im¬ 
possible. Then she had the sort of confidence that is 
inspired by extreme misery. But there was no cause for 
any new alarm — ('hingachgook. Hist, and Hurry, all 
standing in the open part of the scow, cautiously examining 
the building, to make certain of the absence of tlK enemy. 
They, too, had seen the departure of the Hurons, as well 
as the approach of the canoe of the girls to the castle, and, 
presuming on the latter fact, March had swept the scow 
up to the platform. A word sufficed to explain that there 
was nothing to be apprehended, and the ark was soon 
moored in her old berth. 

Judith said not a word concerning the condition of her 
father, but Hurry knew her too well not to understand 
that something was more than usually wrong. He led 
the way, though with less of his confident bold manner 
than usual; into tlie house, and penetrating to the inner 
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room, found Hutter lying on his back, with Hetty sitting 
at his side, fanning him with pious care. The events of 
the morning had sensibly changed the manner of Hurry. 
Notwithstanding his skill as a swimmer, and the readiness 
with wliich he had adopted the only expedient that could 
possibly save him, the helplessness of being in the water, 
bound hand and foot, had produced some such effect on 
him as the near approach of punishment is known to pro¬ 
duce on most criminals, leaving a vivid impression of the 
horrors of death upon his mind, and this, too, in connection 
with a picture of bodily helplessness; the dai ing of this 
man being far more the offspring of vast physical powers 
than of the energy of the will, or even of natural spirit. 
Such heroes invariably lose a large portion of their courage 
with the failure of their strength ; and, though Hurry was 
now unfettered, and as vigorous as ever, events weie too 
recent to permit the recollection of his late deplorable con¬ 
dition to be at all weakened. Had he lived a century, the 
occuriences of the few momentous minutes during which he 
was in the lake would have produced a chastening effect 
on his character, if not always on his manner. 

Hurry was not only shocked when he found his late 
associate in this desperate situation, but he was greatly 
surprised. During the struggle in the building, he had 
been far too much occupied himself to learn what had be¬ 
fallen his comrade; and, as no deadly weapon had been 
used in his particular case, but every effort had been made 
to cajitnre him without injury, he naturally believed that 
Hutter hid been overcome, while he owed his own escape 
to his great bodily strength, and to a fortunate concurrence 
of extraordinary circumstances. Death, in the silence and 
solemnity of a chamber, was a novelty to him. Though 
accustomed to scenes of violence, he had been unused to 
sit by the bed-side and watch the slow beating of the pulse 
as it gradually grew weaker and weaker. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the change in his feelings, the manners of a life could 
not be altogether cast aside in a moment; and the un¬ 
expected scene extorted a characteristic speech from the 
borderer. 

“ How now ! Old Tom,” he said, “ have the vagabonds 
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got you at an advantage, where you’re not only down, but 
are likely to be kept down ! 1 thought you a captyve, it’s 
true, but never supposed you as hard run as this! ” 

H utter opened his glassy eyes, and stared wildly at the 
speaker. A flood of confused recollections rushed on his 
wavering mind at the sight of his late comrade. It was 
evident that he struggled with his own images, and knew 
not the real from the unreal. 

“ Who are you ? ” he asked in a husky whisper, his fail¬ 
ing strength refusing to aid him in a louder effort of his 
voice. “Who are you ?—You look like the mate of the 
Snow — he was a giant, too, and near overcoming us.” 

“ I’m your mate. Floating Tom, and your comrade, but 
have nothing to do with any snow. It’s summer now, and 
Harry March always quits the hills as soon after the frosts 
set in as is convenient.” 

“ I know you — Hurry Skurry — I’ll sell you a scalp ! 

— a sound one, and of a full-grown man ; — what’ll you 
give ” 

“ I'oor Tom ! That scalp business hasn’t turned out at 
all profitable, and I’ve pretty much concluded to give it up, 
and to follow a less bloody calling.” 

“ Have you got any scalp.? Mine’s gone ; — how does 
it feel to have a scalp ? — I know how it feels to lose one 

— fire and flames about the brain — and a wrenching at 
the heart, —no, no — kill ^rst. Hurry, and scalp after¬ 
wards.” 

“ What does the old fellow mean, .ludith .? He talks 
like one that is getting tired of the business as well as my¬ 
self. Why have you bound up his head } — or, have the 
savages tomahawked him about the brains.? ” 

“ ’riiey have done that for }dm, which you and he, Harry 
March, would have so gladly done for tlimn. His skin and 
hair have been torn from hiS head to gain money from the 
governor of Canada, as you would have tom theirs from 
the heads of the Hurons, to gain money from the governor 
of York.” 

Judith spoke with a strong effort to appear composed, 
but it was neither in her nature, nor in the feeling of the 
moment, to, speak altogether without bitterness. 'I'lie 
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Strength of her emphasis, indeed, as well as her manner, 
caused Hetty to look up reproachfully. 

“ These are high words to come from Thomas Butter’s 
darter, as Thomas Hutter lies dying before her eyes,” re¬ 
torted Hurry, 

“ God be praised for that! — whatever reproach it may 
bring on my poor mother, I am not Thomas Hutter’s 
daughter.” 

“ Not Thomas Hutter’s darter ? — Don't disown the old 
fellow in his last moments, Judith, for that’s a sin the Lord 
will never overlook. If you’re not Thomas Hutter’s darter, 
whose darter be you ? ” 

This question rebuked the rebellious spirit of Judith ; 
for, in g<'tting rid of a parent, whom she felt it was a relief 
to find she might own she had never loved, she overlooked 
the important circumstance that no substitute was ready to 
supply his place. 

“ I cannot tell you, Harry, who my father was,” she 
answered, more mildly ; “ 1 hope he was an honest man, 
at least.” 

“ Which is more than you think was the case with old 
Hutter? M’'ell, Judith, I'll not deny that hard stories 
were in circulation consarning Floating Tom, but who is 
there that doesn’t get a scratch when an inimy holds the 
rake ? There’s them that say hard things of rue; and even 
you, beauty as you be, don’t always escape.” 

This was said with a view to set up a species of com¬ 
munity of character between the parties, and, as the politi¬ 
cians of the day are wont to express it, with ulterior in¬ 
tentions. What might have been the consequences with 
one of Judith’s known spirit, as well as her assured anti¬ 
pathy to the speaker, it is not easy to say ; for, just then, 
Hutter gave unequivocal signs that his last moment was 
nigh. Judith and Hetty had stood by the dying bed of 
their mother, and neither needed a monitor to warn them 
of the crisis, and every sign of resentment vanished from 
the face of the first, flutter opened his eyes, and even 
tried to feel about him with a hand, a sign that sight was 
failing. A minute later his breathing grew ghastly; a 
pause totally without rcsi>iration followed; anti then sue- 
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ceeded the last long-drawn sigh, on which the spirit is 
supposed to quit the body. This sudden termination of 
the life of one who had hitherto filled so important a place 
in the narrow scene on which he had been an actor, put an 
end to all discussion. 

The day passed by without further interruption, the 
Ilurons, though possessed of a canoe, appearing so far sa¬ 
tisfied with their success as to have relinquished all imme¬ 
diate designs on the castle. It would not have been a safe 
undertaking, indeed, to approach it under the rifles of those 
it was now known to contain, and it is probable that the 
truce was more owing to this circumstance than to any 
other. In the meanwhile, the preparations were made for 
the interment of Hotter. To bury him on the land was 
impraeticable, and it was Hetty’s wish that his body should 
lie by the side of that of her mother in the lake. She had 
it in her power to quote one of his sj)eechcs, in which he 
himself had called the lake the “ family burying-ground,” 
and, luckily, this was done without the knowledge of her 
sister, who would have opposed the plan, had she known 
it, with unconquerable disgust. But Judith had not 
meddled with the arrangement, and every necessary dis¬ 
position was made without her privity or advice. 

The hour chosen for the rude ceremony was just as the 
sun was setting, and a moment and a scene more suited to 
paying the last office to one of calm and pure s])irit could 
not have been chosen. There are a mystery and a solemn 
dignity in death, that dispose the living to regard tlie re¬ 
mains of even a malefactor with a certain degree of rever¬ 
ence. All worldly distinctions have ceased ; it is thought 
that the veil has been removed, and that the character and 
destiny of the departed are now as much beyond human 
opinions, as they are beyond human ken. In nothing is 
death more truly a leveller than in this, since, while it 
may be impossible absolutely to confound the great with 
the low, the worthy with the unworthy, the mind feels it 
to be arrogance to assume a right to judge of those who are 
believed to be standing at the jildgment-seat of (lod. When 
Judith was told that all was ready, she went upon the 
platform, passive to the request of her sister, and then she 
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first took heed of the arratigement. The body was in the 
scow, enveloped in a sheet, and quite a hundred weight of 
stones, that had been taken from the fire-place, were en¬ 
closed with it, in order that it might sink. No other pre¬ 
paration seemed to be thought necessary, though Hetty 
carried her Bible beneath her arm. 

When all were on board the ark, this singular habitation 
of the man whose body it now bore to his final abode, was 
set in motion. Hurry was at the oars. In his powerful 
hands, indeed, they seemeil little more than a pair of sculls, 
which were wielded without effort, and, as he was expert 
in tlieir use, the Helaw'are remained a passive spectator of 
the proceedings. The progress of the ark had something 
of tile stately solemnity of a funeral procession, the dip of 
the oars being measured, and the movement slow and steady. 
The wash of the water, as the blades rose and fell, kept time 
with the efforts of Hurry, and might have been likened to 
the measured tread of mourners. Then the tranquil scene 
was in beautiful accordance with a rite that ever associates 
with itself the idea of Hod. At that instant, the lake had 
not even a single ripple on its glassy surface, and the broad 
panorama of woods seemed to look down on the holy tran¬ 
quillity of the hour and ceremony in melancholy stillness. 
Judith was affected to tears, and even Hurry, though he 
hardly knew why, was troubled. Hetty preserved the out¬ 
ward signs of tranquillity, but her inward grief greatly sur¬ 
passed that of her sister, since her affectionate heart loved 
more from habit and long association, than from the usual 
connectiiAs of sentiment and taste. She was sustained by 
religious hope, however, which in her simple mind usually 
occupied the space that worldly feelings filled in that of 
Judith •, and she was not without an expectation of wit¬ 
nessing some open manifestation of divine power on an 
occasion so solemn. Hist was serious, attentive, and in¬ 
terested ; for she had often seen the interment of the pale¬ 
faces, though never one that promised to be as peculiar as 
this ; while the Delaware, though grave, and also observant 
in his demeanour, was stoical and calm. 

Hetty acted as pilot, directing Hurry how to proceed to 
find that spot in the lake which she was in the habit of 

A A 
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terming “ mother’s grave.” The reader will remember that 
the castle stood near the southern extremity of a shoal that 
extended near half a mile northerly, and it was at the 
farthest end of this shallow water that Floating Tom had 
seen fit to deposit the remains of his wife and child. His 
own were now in the course of being placed at their side. 
Hetty had marks on the land by which she usually found 
the s{)ot, although the position of the buildings, the general 
direction of the shoal, and the beautiful transparency of the 
water, all aided her, the latter even allowing the bottom to 
be seen. By these means, the girl was enabled to note 
their progress, and at the proper time she approached 
March, whispering — 

. “ Now, Hurry, you can stop rowing. We have passed 
the stone on the bottom, and mother’s grave is near.” 

March ceased his eflfbrts, immediately dropping the hedge 
and taking the warp in his hand, in order to check the 
scow. The ark turned slowly round under this restraint, 
and when it was quite stationary Hetty was seen at its 
stern, pointing into the water, the tears streaming from her 
eyes in ungovernable natural feeling. Judith had been 
present at the interment of her mother, but she had never 
visited the spot since. This neglect proceeded from no in- 
differesce to the ifiemory of the deceased; for she had 
loved her mother, and bitterly had she found occasion to 
mourn her loss; but she was averse to the contemplation 
of death, and there had been passages in her own life since 
the day of that interment, which increased this feeling, and 
rendered her, if possible, still more -eluctant tO'- approach 
the spot that contained the remains of one whose severe 
lessons of female morality and propriety had been deepened 
and rendered doubly impressive by remorse for her own 
failings. With Hetty the case hail been very diflTerent. 
To her simple and innocent mind, the remembrance of her 
mother brought no other feeling than one of gentle sor¬ 
row ; a grief that is so often termed luxurious, even be¬ 
cause it associates with itself the images of excellence, and 
the purity of a better state of existence. For an entire 
summer she had been in the habit of repairing to the place 
after nightifall; and, carefully anchoring her canoe so as 
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not to disturb the hody, she would sit and hold fancied 
conversations with the deceased, sing sweet hymns to the 
evening air, and repeat the oris-ons that the being who 
now slumbered below had taught her in infancy. Hetty 
had passed her happiest hours in this indirect communion 
with the spirit of her mother; the wildness of Indian 
traditions and Indian opinions, unconsciously to herself, 
mingling with the Christian lore received in childhood. 

There was no other priest than nature at that wild and 
singular funeral rite. March cast his eyes below, and 
through the transparent medium of the clear water, which 
was almost as pure as air, he saw what Hetty was accus¬ 
tomed to call “ mother’s grave." It was a low straggling 
mound of earth, fashioned by no spade, out of a corner 
of which gleamed a bit of the white cloth that formed the 
shroud of the dead. The body had been lowered to the 
bottom, and flutter brought earth from the shore and let 
it fall upon it, until all was concealed. In this state, the 
place had remained, until the movement of the waters had 
revealed the solitary sign of the uses of the spot that has 
just been mentioned. Even the most rude and brawling 
are chastened by die ceremonies of a funeral. March felt 
no desire to indulge his voice in any of its coarse out- 
breakings, and was disposed to complete the office he had 
undertaken in decent sobriety. Perhaps he reflected on 
the retribution that had alighted on his late comrade, and 
bethought him of the frightful jeopardy in which Iiis own 
life had so lately been placed. He signified to Judith that 
all was rAdy, received her directions to proceed, and, with 
no other assistant than his own vast strength, raised the 
body and bore it to the end of the scow. Two parts of a 
rope were passed beneath the legs and shoulders, as they 
are placed beneath coffins, and then the corpse was slowly 
lowered beneath the surface of the lake. 

“■ Not there — Harry March — no, not there," said 
Judith, shuddering involuntarily; “do not lower it quite 
so near the spot where mother lies.” 

“ Wily not, Judith.'*” asked Hetty earnestly. “ They 
lived together in life, and should lie together in death.” 

‘'No—no—Harry March, farther off—farther off.— 
A A 2 
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Poor Hetty, you know not what you say. — Leave me to 
order this." 

A significant gesture from her induced March to lower 
the body at a little distance from that of his wife; when 
he withdrew the cords, and the act was performed. 

“ There’s an end of Floating Tom! ’’ exclaimed Hurry, 
bending over the scow, and gazing through the water at 
the body. “ He was a brave companion on a scout, and 
a notable hand with traps. Don’t weep, Judith — don’t 
be overcome, Hetty, for the righteousest of us all must 
die; and when the time comes, lamentations and tears 
can’t bring the dead to life. Your father will be a loss to 
you, no doubt; most fathers are a loss, especially to on- 
married darters; but there’s a way to cure that evil, and 
you’re both too young and hamlsome to live long without 
finding it out. When it’s agreeable to hear what an honest 
and onpretending man has to say, Judith, 1 should like 
to talk a little with you, apart” 

Judith had scarce attended to this rude attempt of 
Hurry’s at consolation, although she necessarily under¬ 
stood its general drift, and had a tolerably accurate notion 
of its manner. She W'as weeping at the recollection of her 
mother’s early tenderness, and painful images of long- 
forgotten lessons and neglected precepts were crowding 
her mind. The words of Hurry, however, recalled her 
to the present time, and, abrupt and unseasonable as was 
their import, they did not produce those signs of distaste 
that one might have expected from the girl’s character. 
On the contrary, she appeared to be struck With some 
sudden idea, gazed intently for a moment at the young 
man, dried her eyes, and led the way to the other end of 
the scow, signifying her wish for him to follow. Here 
she took a seat, and motioned for March to place himself 
at her side. The decision and earnestness witli which all 
this was done, a little intimidated her companion, and 
Judith found it necessary to open the subject herself. 

“ You wish to speak to me of marriage, Harry March,” 
she said, “ and 1 have come here, over the grave of my 
parents, as it might be—no, no,—over the grave of my 
poor, dear,idear mother, to hear what you have to say." 
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“ This is oncommon, and you have a skearful way with 
you, this evening, Judith,” answered Hurry, more dis¬ 
turbed than he would have eared to own ; “ but truth is 
truth, and it shall come out, let what will follow. You 
well know, gal, that I’ve long thought you the eomeliest 
young woman my eyes ever beheld, and that I’ve made no 
secret of that fact, either here on the lake, out among the 
hunters and trappers, or in the settlements.” 

Yes—yes, I’ve heard this before, and T suppose it to 
be true,” answered Judith, with a sort of feverish impa¬ 
tience. 

“ Well, if it’s agreeable, I should think a woman 
couldn’t hear it too often. They all tell me this is the 
way with your sex—that nothing pleases them more 
than to repeat over and over, for the hundredth time, 
how much you like ’em, unless it be to talk to ’em of 
their good looks ! ” 

“ No doubt—we like both, on most occasions ; but this 
is an uncommon moment. Hurry, and vain words should 
not be too freely used. I would rather hear you s[)cak 
plainly.” 

“ ’^ou shall have your own way, Judith, and I some 
suspect you always will. I’ve often told you that I not 
only like you better than any other young woman going, 
or, for that matter, better than all the young women 
going; but you must have obsarved, Judith, that I’ve 
never asked you, in up and down tarms, to marry me.” 

“ I liavo observed both,” returned the girl, a smile 
struggling about her beautiful mouth, in spite of the sin¬ 
gular and engrossing intentness which caused her cheeks 
to flush, and lighted her eyes with a brilliancy almost 
dazzling—“ I have observed both, and have thought the 
last remarkable for a man of Harry March’s decision and 
fearlessness.” 

“ 'I’hcrc’s been a reason, gal, and it’s one that troubles 
me even now—nay, don’t flush up so, and look fiery-like, 
for there are thoughts which will stick long in any man’s 
mind, as there be words that will slick in his throat—but 
then, ag’in, there’s fcelin’s that will get the better of ’em 
all, and to these feelin’s I find I must submit. You’ve no 
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longer a father, or a mother, Judith ; and it’s morally im¬ 
possible that you and Hetty could live here, alone, allow¬ 
ing it was peace, and the Iroquois was quiet; but as 
matters stand, not only would you starve, but you’d both 
be prisoners, or scalped, afore a week was out. It’s time 
to think of a change and a husband, and if you’ll accept 
of me, all that’s past shall be forgotten, and there’s an end 
on’t.” 

Judith had difficulty in repressing her impatience until 
this rude declaration and offer were made, which she evi¬ 
dently wished to hear, and which she now listened to with 
a willingness that might well have excited hope. She 
hardly allowed the young man to conclude, so eager was 
she to bring him to the point, and so ready to answer. 

•' There, Hurry, that’s enough,” she said, raising a 
hand, as if to stop him ; “ I understand you as well as if 
you were to talk a month. You prefer me to other girls, 
and you wish me to become your wife.” 

“ You put it in better words than I can do, Judith, 
and I wish you to fancy them said just as you most like 
to hear ’em.” 

They’re plain enough. Hurry, and ’tis fitting they 
should be so. This is no place to trifle or deceive in. Now, 
listen to my answer, which shall be, in every tittle, as 
sincere as your offer, 'fhere is a reason, March, why I 
should never—” 

“ I suppo.se I understand you, Judith; but if Tm 
willing to overlook that reason, it’s no one’s consarn but 
mine. Now don’t brighten up like the sky at sbndown ; 
for no offence is meant, and none should be taken.” 

“ I do not brighten up, and will not take offence,” said 
Judith, struggling to repress her indignation in a way she 
had never found it necessary to exert before. “ There is 
a reason why I should not, can not, ever be your wife. 
Hurry, that you seem to overlook, and which it is my duty 
now to tell you, as plainly as you have asked me to consent 
to become so. I do not, and I am certain that I never 
shall love you well enough to marry you.” 

“ O Judith, them flaunting, gay, scarlet-coated officers 
of the garrisons have done all this mischief! ” 
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“ Hush, March; do not calumniate a daughter over 
her mother's grave ! Do not forget that I am a woman, 
and that you are a man; that I have neither father nor 
brother to revenge your words.” 

“ Well, there is something in the last, and I'll say no 
more. Take time, Judith, and think better of this.” 

“ 1 want no time; my mind has long been made up, 
and I have only waited for you to speak plainly to answer 
plainly. We now understand each other, and there is no 
use in saying any more.” 

The impetuous earnestness of the girl awed the young 
man, for never before had he seen her so serious and de¬ 
termined. In most of their previous interviews she had 
met his advances with evasion, or sarcasm ; but these 
Hurry had mistaken for female coquetry, and had sup¬ 
posed might easily be converted into consent. The strug¬ 
gle had been with himself, about offering ; nor had he 
ever seriously believed it possible, that Judith would refuse 
to become the wife of the handsomest man on all that 
frontier. Now that the refusal came, and that in terms 
so decided as to put all cavilling out of the question, if not 
absolutely dumb-founded, he was so much mortified and 
surprised as to feel no wish to attempt to change her re¬ 
solution. 

I'he Glimmerglass has now no great call for me,” he 
exclaimed, after a minute’s silence. “ Old Tom is gone, 
the Hurons are as plenty on shore as pigeons in the 
woods ; and, altogether^ it is getting to be an onsuitahle 
place.” * 

“ Then leave it. You see it is surrounded by dangers, 
and there is no reason why you should risk your life for 
others. Nor do I know that you can be of any service to 
us. Go, to-night; we’ll never accuse you of having done 
any thing forgetful, or unmanly.” 

“ If I do go, 'twill be with a heavy heart on your 
account, Judith: I would rather take you with me.” 

“ That is not to be spoken of any longer, March ; but 
I will land you in one of the canoes, as soon as it is dark, 
and you can strike a trail for the nearest garrison. When 

you reach the fort, if you send a party-’• 

A A 4 
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Judith smothered the words, for she felt that it was humi¬ 
liating to be thus exposing herself to the comments and re-- 
flections of one who was not disposed to view her conduct 
in connection with all in these garrisons with an eye of 
favour. Hurry, however, caught the idea; an<l, without 
perverting it, as the girl dreaded, he answered to the pur¬ 
pose. 

“ I understand what you would say, and wJti/ you don’t 
say it,” he replied. If 1 get safe to the fort, a party 
shall start on the trail of these vagabonds, and I'll come 
with it myself; for I should like to see you and Hetty in 
a place of safety before we part for ever.” 

“ Ah, Harry March, had you always spoken thus, felt 
thus, my feelings towards you might have been different! ” 

“ Is it too late now, Judith I’m rough, and a woods¬ 
man ; but we all change under different treattnent from 
what we have been used to.” 

“It in too late, March. I can never feel towards you, 
or any other man but one, as you would wish to have me. 
'fhere, I’ve said enough, surely, and you will question me 
no further. As soon as it is dtffk, I, or the Delaware, 
will put you on the shore ; you will make the best of your 
way to the Mohawk, and the nearest garrison, and -send all 
you can to our assistance. And, Hurry, we are now 
friends, and I may trust you, may f not ? ” 

“ Ssrtain, Judith; though our fri’ndship would have 
been all the warmer, could you look upon me as I look 
upon you.” 

Judith hesitated, and some powerful emotion uTas strug¬ 
gling within her. Then, as if determined to look down 
all weaknesses, and accomplish her purposes, at every 
hazard, she spoke more plainly. 

“ You will find a captain of the name of Warley, at 
the nearest post,” she said, pale as death, and even tremb¬ 
ling as she spoke ; “ 1 think it likely he will wish to head 
the party; I would greatly prefer it should be another. 
If Captain Warley can be kept back, 't would make me 
very happy!” 

“ That’s easier said than done, Judith ; for these officers 
do pretty much as they please. I know the officer you 
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mean, a ml-faced, gay, oh !-be-joyfiil sort of a gentleman, 
who swallows Madeira enough to drown the Mohawk, 
and yet a pleasant talker. All the gals in the valley ad¬ 
mire him ; and they say he admires all the gals.” 

Judith did not answer, though her frame shook, and 
her colour changed from pale to crimson, and from crim¬ 
son back again to the hue of death. 

“ Alas ! my poor mother ! ” she ejaculated mentally ; 
“ wc are over thy grave, but little dost thou know how 
much thy lessons have been forgotten ; thy care neglected; 
thy love defeated! ” 

As this goading of the worm that never dies was felt, 
she arose, and signified to Hurry that she had no more to 
compmnicate. 


CHAPTEU II. 

That point 

In misery, which makes the oppressed man 

lie^ardless of his own life» makes him too 

Lord of the oppressor’s —— Colebidge. 

Ann this time Hetty had remained seated in the bead of 
the scow, looking sorrowfully into the water, which held 
the body of her mother, as well as that of the man whom 
she had been taught to consider her father. Hist stood near 
her in gentle quiet, but hatl no consolation to offer in 
words. The habits of her people taught her reserve in 
this respect; and the habits of her sex induced her to 
wait patiently for a moment when she might manifest 
some sootliing sympathy by means of acts rather than 
speech. Chingachgook held himself a little aloof, in grave 
reserve, looking like a warrior, but feeling like a man. 

Judith joined her sister with an air of dignity and 
solemnity it was not her practice to show; and, though 
the gloamings of anguish were still visible on her beautiful 
face, when she spoke it was firmly and without tremor. 
At that instant. Hist and the Delaware withdrew, moving 
towards Hurry in the other end of the boat. 
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“ Sister,” said Judith, kindly, “ I have much to say 
to you ; we will get into this canoe, and paddle ofF to a 
distance from the ark — the secrets of two orphans ought 
not to be heard by every ear.” 

“ Certainly, Judith, by the ears of their parents. Let 
Hurry lift the grapnel, and move away with the ark, and 
leave us here, near the graves of father and mother, to say 
what we may have to say.” 

“ Father !” repeated Judith, slowly, the blood, for the 
first time since her parting with March, mounting to her 
cheeks; “ he was no father of ours, Hetty ! That we 
had from his own mouth, and in his dying moments.” 

“ Are you glad, Judith, to find you had no father i* 
He took care of us, and fed us, and clothed us, and loved 
us ; a father could have done no more. 1 don’t under¬ 
stand why he wasn’t a father.” 

“ Never mind, dear child, but let us do as you have 
said. It may be well to remain here, and let the ark 
move a little away. Ho you prepare the canoe, and I will 
tell Hurry and the Indians our wishes.” 

This was soon and simply done ; the ark moving with 
measured strokes of the sweeps, a hundred yards from the 
spot, leaving the girls floating, seemingly in air, above the 
place of the dead; so buoyant was the light vessel that 
held them, and so limpid the element by which it was 
sustained. 

“ The death ^f Thomas Hutter,” Judith commenced, 
after a short pause had prepared her sister to receive her 
communications, ” has altered all our prospects, Hetty. 
If he was not our father, we are sinters, and must feel 
alike and live together.” 

“ Hush, Judith! His spirit may be near ; it would 
grieve it to hear his children talking so, and that, too, 
over his very grave. Children should never grieve parents, 
mother often told me, and especially when they are dead!" 

Poor Hetty ! They are happily removed beyond all 
care.s on our accounts. Nothing that I can do or say will 
cause mother any sorrow now — there is some consolation 
in that, at least! — and nothing you can say or do will 
make her smile, as she used to smile on your good conduct 
when liviiig.” 
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“ You don’t know that, Judith. Spirits can see, and 
moUier may see as well as any spirit. She always told us 
that God saw all we did, and that we should do nothing 
to offend him; and now she has left us, I strive to do 
nothing that can displease /icr. Think how her spirit 
would mourn and feel sorrow, Judith, did it see either of 
us doing what is not right; and spirits may see, after all; 
especially the spirits of parents that feel anxious about 
their children.” 

“ Hetty, Hetty,—you know not what you say !” mur¬ 
mured Judith, ^most livid with emotion. “ The dead 
cannot see, and know nothing of what passes here ! But, 
we will not talk of this any longer. The bodies of mother 
and Thomas Hutter lie together in the lake, and we will 
hope that the spirits of both are with God. That we, the 
children of one of them, remain on earth, is certain ; it is 
now proper to know what we are to do in future.” 

“ If we are not Thomas flutter’s children, Judith, no 
one will dispute our right to his property. We have the 
castle and the ark, and the canoes, and the woods, and the 
lakes, the same as when he was living; and what can pre¬ 
vent us from staying here, and passing our lives just as we 
ever have done ?” 

“ No, no — poor sister. This can no longer be. Two 
girls would not be safe here, even should these Hurons 
fail in getting us into their power. Even father had as 
much as he could sometimes do to kee^peace upon the 
lake; and we should fail altogether. We must quit this 
spot, Heffy, and remove into the settlements.” 

“ I am sorry you think so, Judith,” returned Hetty, 
dropping her head on her bosom, and looking thoughtfully 
down at the spot where the funeral pile of her mother 
could just be seen. I am very sorry to hear it. 1 would 
rather stay here, where, if I wasn’t born, I’ve passed my 
life. 1 don’t like the settlements — they are full of wick¬ 
edness and heart-burnings, while God dwells unoffended 
in these hills! I love the trees and the mountains, and 
the lake, and the springs, all that his bounty has given 
us ; and it would grieve me sorely, Judith, to be forced to 
quit them. You are handsome, and not at alldialf-witted. 
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and one day you will marry, and then you will have a hus¬ 
band, and I a brother, to take care of us, if women can’t 
really take care of themselves in such a place as this.” 

“ Ah ! if this could be so, Hetty, then indeed I could 
now be a thousand times happier in these woods than in 
the settlements! Once 1 did not feel tlms, but wow I do. 
Yet where is the man to turn this beautiful place into such 
a garden of Eden for us ? " 

“ Harry March loves you, sister,” returned poor Hetty. 

“ Harry March and I understand each other, and no 
more need be said about him. 'fhere is one — but no 
matter. It is all in the hands of Providence, and we must 
shortly come to some conclusion about our future manner 
of living. Remain here — that is, remain here alone, we 
cannot. It is time, too, Hetty, we should learn all we 
can concerning our relations and family. It is not pro¬ 
bable we are altogether without relations, and they may be 
glad to see us. ’fhe old chest is now our property, and we 
have a right to look into it, and learn all we can by what 
it holds. Mother was so very different from Thomas 
flutter, that now I know we are not his children, I burn 
with a desire to know whose children we can lie.” 

“ Well, Judith, you know best, for you are cleverer 
than common, mother always said, and 1 am only half, 
witted. Now father and mother are dead, I don’t much 
care for any relations but you, and don’t think I could love 
them I never sjuir, as well as I ought. If you don’t like 
to marry Hurr" I don’t see who you can choose for a 
husband, and then 1 fear we shall have to quit'the lake, 
after all.” 

“ What do you think of Deerslayer, Hetty ? ” asked 
Judith, endeavouring to conceal her embarrassment. 
“ Would he not make a brother-in-law to your liking ? ” 

“ Deerslayer ! ” repeated the other, looking up in un¬ 
feigned surprise; “ why, Judith, Deerslayer isn’t in the 
least comely, and is altogether unfit for one like you !” 

“ He is not ill-looking, Hetty; and beauty in a man is 
not of much matter.” 

“ Do you think so, Judith ? I know that beauty is of no 
great matter, in man or woman, in the eyes of God; for 
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mother has often told me so, when she thought I might 
have been sorry I was not as handsome as you, — though 
she needn’t have been uneasy on that account, for I never 
coveted any thing that is yours, sister. I think if I were 
a man, ] should pine more for good looks than I do as a 
girl. A handsome man is a more pleasing sight than a 
handsome woman.” 

“ Poor child ! you scarce know what you say, or what 
you mean ! Beauty in our sex is something, but in man it 
passes for little. To be sure, a man ought to be tall, but 
others are tall as well as Hurry ; and active — 1 think I 
know those that are more active ; and strong — well, he 
hasn’t all the strength in the woild ; and brave — I am 
certain 1 can name a youth who is braver ! ” 

“ This is strange, Judith. I didn’t think the earth held 
a handsomer, or a stronger, or a more active, or a braver 
man than Harry Hurry 1 I am sure / never met his equal 
in either of these things.” 

“ IVell, well, Hetty — say no more of this. Let Harry 
March go. He quits us to-night, and no regret of mine 
will follow him, unless it be that he has staid so long, and 
to so little purpose. We must live, in future, as becomes 
respectable young women, and cannot remain here to be 
the talk and jest of all the rude and foul-tongued trap¬ 
pers and hunters that may come upon the lake. Let 
Hurry go by himself, and then I’ll find the means to see 
Dcerslayer, when the future shall be soon settled. Come, 
girl, the sun has set, and the ark is driftng away from 
us; let uu paddle up to the scow, and consult with our 
friends. This night I shall look into the chest, and to¬ 
morrow shall determine what we are to do. As for the 
Hurons, now we can use our stores without fear of 
Thomas llutter, they will be easily bought off. Let me 
get Deerslayer once out of their hands, and a single hour 
shall bring things to an understanding.” 

Judith spoke with decision, and she spoke with au¬ 
thority, a habit she had long practised towards her feeble¬ 
minded sister. But, while thus accustomed to have her 
way, by the aid of manner and a readier command of 
words, Hetty occasionally checked her impetucjus feelings 
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and hasty acts by the aid of those simple moral truths that 
were so deeply engrafted in all her own thoughts and feel¬ 
ings ; shining through both with a mild and beautiful 
lustre that threw a sort of holy halo around so much of 
what she both said and did. On the present occasion, 
this healthful ascendency of the girl of weak intellect, over 
her of a capacity that, in other situations, might have be¬ 
come brilliant and admired, was exhibited in the usual 
simple and earnest manner. 

“ You forget, Judith, what has brought us here,” she 
said reproachfully. “ This is mother’s grave, and we have 
just laid the body of father by her side. We have done 
wrong to talk so much of ourselves at such a spot, and 
ought now to pray God to forgive us, and ask him to 
teach us where we are to go, and what we are to do.” 

Judith involuntarily laid aside her paddle, while Hetty 
dropped on her knees, and was soon lost in her devout but 
simple petitions. Her sister did not pray. This she had 
long ceased to do directly, though anguish of spirit fre¬ 
quently wrung from her mental and hasty appeals to the 
great source of benevolence, for support, if not for a change 
of spirit. Still, she never beheld Hetty on her knees, that 
a feeling of tender recollection, as well as of profound re¬ 
gret at the deadness of her own heart, did not come over 
her. Thus had she herself done in childhood, and even 
down to the hour of her ill-fated visits to the garrisons; 
and she would willingly have given worlds, at such mo¬ 
ments, to be able to exchange her present sensations for 
that confiding faith, those pure aspirations, and" the gentle 
hope that shone through every lineament and movement 
of her, otherwise, less-favoured sister. All she could do, 
however, was to drop her head to her bosom, and assume 
in her attitude some of that devotion in which her stubborn 
spirit refused to unite. 

When Hetty rose from her knees, her countenance had 
a glow and serenity that rendered a face that was always 
agreeable positively handsome. Her mind was at peace, 
and her conscience acquitted her of a neglect of duty. 

“ Now you may go if you want to, Judith,” she said; 
“ God hastbeen kind to me, aud lifted a burden off my 
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heart. Mother had many such burdens, she used to tell 
me, and she always took them oft’, in this way. 'Tis the 
only way, sister, such things can be done. You may raise 
a stone, or a log, with your hands; but the heart must be 
lightened by prayer. I don’t think you pray as often as 
you used to do when younger, Judith !" 

“Never mind — never mind, child”—answered the 
other huskily — “ ’tis no matter now. Mother is gone, 
and Thomas Hutter is gone, and the time has come when 
we must think and act for ourselves.” 

As the canoe moved slowly away from the place, under 
the gentle impulsion of the elder sister’s paddle, the 
younger sat musing, as was her wont whenever her mind 
was perplexed by any idea more abstract and difticult of 
comprehension than common. 

“Is not that a canoe just passing behind the castle ?” 
exclaimed Judith. “ Here, more in the direction of the 
point, I mean ; it is hid, now ; — but, certainly, 1 saw a 
canoe stealing behind the logs.” 

“ I’ve seen it some time,” Hetty quietly answered, for 
the Indians had few terrors for her, “ but I did not think 
it right to talk about such things over mother’s grave. 
The canoe came from the camp, Judith, and was paddled 
by a single man; he seemed to be Deerslayer, and no 
Iroquois.” 

“ Deerslayer I ” returned the other, with much of her 
native impetuosity. “ That can’t be ! Deerslayer is a 
prisoner, and I have been thinking of the means of setting 
him free. s-Why did you fancy it Deerslayer, child ? ” 

“You can look for yourself, sister; there comes the 
canoe in sight again, on this side of the hut.” 

Sure enough, the light boat had passed the building, 
and was now steadily advancing towards the ark; the per¬ 
sons on board of which were already collecting in the head 
of the scow, to receive their visitor. A single glance 
sufficed to assure Judith that her sister was right, and that 
Deerslayer was alone in the canoe. His approach was so 
calm and leisurely, however, as to fill her with wonder, 
since a man who had effected his escape from enemies, 
by either artifice or violence, would not be apt to move 
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with the gteadiness and deliberation with which his paddle 
swept the water. By this time, the day was fairly depart¬ 
ing, and objects were already seen dimly under the shores. 
In the broad lake, however, the light still lingered, and 
around the immediate scene of the present incidents, which 
was less shaded than most of the sheet, being in its broad¬ 
est part, it cast a glare that bore some faint resemblance to 
the warm tints of an Italian or Grecian sunset. The logs 
of the hut and ark had a sort of purple hue, blended with 
the growing obscurity, and the bark of the hunter’s boat 
was losing its distinctness in colours richer, but more mel¬ 
lowed, than those it showed under a bright sun. As the 
two canoes approached each other — for Judith and her 
sister had plied their paddles so as to intercept the unex¬ 
pected visitor ere he reached the ark — even Ueerslayer’s 
sun-burnt countenance wore a brighter aspect than common, 
under the pleasing tints that seemed to dance in the atmo¬ 
sphere. Judith fancied that delight at meeting her had 
some share in this unusual and agreeable expression. She 
was not aware that her own beauty appeared to more ad¬ 
vantage than common, from the same natural cause; nor 
did she understand, what it wotdd have given her so much 
pleasure to know, that the young pian actually thought her, 
as she drew near, the loveliest creature of her sex his eyes 
had ever dwelt on. 

“ Welcome—welcome, Deerslayer !” exclaimed the girl, 
as the canoes floated at each other’s sides, the paddles having 
ceased their movements ; “ we have had a melancholy — a 
frightful day—but your return is, at least, on»>misfortune 
the less. Have the Hurons become more humane and let 
you go; or have you escaped from the wretches by your 
own courage and skill ? ” 

“ Neither, Judith — neither one nor t’other. The 
Mingos are Mingos still, and will live and die Mingos ; it 
is not likely their natur's will ever undergo much improve¬ 
ment.' Well; they’ve their gifts, and we’ve our’n, Judith, 
and it doesn’t much become either to speak ill of what the 
Lord has created ; though, if the truth must be said, I 
find it a sore trial to think kindly or to talk kindly of them 
vagabonds. As for outwitting them, that might have been 
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done, and it wan done, too, atween the Sarpent yonder and 
me, wlien we were on the trail of Hist—” here the hunter 
stopped to laugh in his own silent fashion ; — “ hut it’s no 
easy matter to sarcumvent the sarcumvented; and an In¬ 
dian, whose eyes have once been opened by a sarcumven- 
tion, never shuts them ag’iii in precisely the same spot, 
I’ve known whites to do that, but never a red-skin. What 
they I’arn comes by practice, and not by books ; and of all 
schoolmasters exper’ence gives lessons that are the longest 
remembered.” 

All this is true, Deerslayer; but if you have not es¬ 
caped from the savages, how came you here ? ” 

“ You may well call them Mingos savages, too, for 
savage enough do they feel, and savage enough will they 
act, if you once give them an opportunity. They feel their 
loss here, in the late skrimmage, to their hearts’ cores, atui 
are ready to revenge it on any creatur’ of English blood 
that may fall in their way.” 

“ They have killed father ; that ought to satisfy their 
wicked cravings for blood,” observed Hetty, reproachfully. 

“1 know it, gal — 1 know the whole story — partly 
from what I’ve seen from the shore, since they brought 
me up from the point, and partly from their threats ag’in 
myself, and their other discourse. Well, life is unsartain 
at the best, and we all <h*pend on the breath of our nostrils 
for it from day to day. If you’ve lost a staunch fri’nd, 
as 1 make no doubt you have, Providence will raise up 
new ones in his stead ; and since our acquaintance has 
begun in Shis oncommon manner, I shall take it as a hint 
that it will be a part of my duty in futur’, should the oc¬ 
casion offer, to sec you don’t suffer for want of food in the 
wigwam. 1 can’t bring the dead to life, but as to feeding 
the living, there’s few on all this frontier can outdo me, 
though I say it in the way of ]>ity and consolation, like, 
and in no particular in the way of boasting! ” 

“ We understand you, Deerslayer,” returned Judith, 
hastily, “ and take all that falls from your lijis, as it is 
meant, in kindness and friendship. Would to heaven all 
men had tongues as true, and hearts as honest! ” 

“ In that respect men do differ, of a sartainty, Judith. 
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I’ve known them that wasn’t to be trusted any farther 
than you can see them ; and others ag’in whose messages, 
sent with a small piece of wampum, perhaps, might just 
as much be depended on as if the whole business was 
finished afore your face.” 

“ You are an unaccountable Iteing, Deerslayer,” relumed 
the girl, not a little puzzled with the childish simplicity 
of character that the hunter so often betrayed. “ You are 
a most unaccountable man, and I often do not know how 
to understand yon. Ilut never mind, just now ; you have 
forgotten to tell us by w'hat means you are here.” 

“ I ! — oh ! 'I'liat's not very onaccountable, if I am 
myself, Judith. I’m out on furlough.” 

*■ Furlough! — Tliat woid has a meaning among the 
soldiers that 1 undei stand ; I cannot tell what it signifies 
when used by a prisoner.” 

” It means just the same. You’re light enough; the 
•soldiers do u.se it, and just in the .same way as I use it. 
A furlough is when a man has leave to quit a camp, or a 
garrison, for a sartain specified time ; at the end of which 
he is to come back and shoulder his musket, or submit to 
his torments, just as he may happen to be a soldier or a 
captr/ve. Being the last, I must take the chances of a pri¬ 
soner.” 

“ Have the Hurons suffered you to quit them in this 
manner, without watch or guard } ” 

“ Sartain — I couldn’t have come in any other manner, 
unless, indeed, it had been by a bold lising or a sarcum- 
vention.” 

“ AYhat pledge have they that you will ever return ? ” 

“ My word,” answered the hunter, simply. “ Yes, 1 
own I gave them that, and big fools would they have been 
to let me come without it! H'hy, in that case, I should’nt 
have been obliged to go back and onileigo any deviltries 
their fury may invent, but might have shouldered my rifle 
and made the la st of my way to the Delaware villages. 
But, Lord ! Judith, they know’d this, just as well as you 
and I (Jo, and .would no more let me come away without a 
))romise to go back, than they would let Uie wolves dig up 
the bones of their fathers !” 
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Can it be possible that yon expect to be able to put 
yourself again in the power of such ruthless enemies, by 
kee])ing your word ? ” 

Deerslaycr looked at his fair questioner for a moment 
with stern displeasure. Then the expression of his honest 
and guileless faee suddenly changed, lighting, as by a 
quick illumination of thought; after which he laughed in 
his ordinary manner. 

“ 1 didn’t understand you at first, Judith ; no, 1 didn't! 
I'ou believe that (Ihingachgook and Harry Hurry won’t 
suffer it ; but you don’t know mankind thoroughly yet, I 
see. The Delaware would be the last man on 'arth to 
offer any objections to what he knows is a duty ; and, as 
for Maich, he doesn’t care enough about any creator’ but 
himself to spend many words on such a subject. My pro¬ 
mises, or your’n, Judith, or anybody else’s, give him no 
consarn. Don't be under any o,jieasiness, tberefore, gal ; 
1 shall be allowed to go back according to the furlough ; 
and if difficulties was made, Tve not been brought up and 
edicated, as one may say, in the woods, without knowing 
how to look ’em down.” 

Judith made no answer for some little time. All her 
feelings as a woman — and as a woman who, for the first 
time in her life, was beginning to submit to that sentiment 
which has so much influence on the happiness or misery 
of her sex — revolted at the cruel fate that she fancied 
Deerslayer was <lrawing down upon himself, while the 
sense of right, which God has imjilanted in every human 
breast, to:d her to admire aii integrity as indomitable and 
unpretending as that which the other so unconsciously dis¬ 
played. Argument, she felt, would be useless; nor was 
she, at that moment, disposed to lessen the dignity and 
high principle that were so striking in the intentions of the 
hunter, by any attempt to turn him from his purpose. 
That something might yet occur to supersede the necessity 
for this self-immolation, she tried to hope ; and then she 
proceeded to ascertain the facts, in order that her own 
conduct might be regulated by her knowledge of circum¬ 
stances. 

When is your furlough out, Deerslayer ? ”* she asked, 
B B 
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after both canoes were heading towards the ark, and moving 
with scarcely a perceptible effort of the paddles through 
the water. 

“ To-morrow noon — not a minute afore; and you may 
depend on it, Judith, 1 shan’t quit what I call Christian 
company to go and give myself up to them vagabonds, an 
instant sooner than is downright necessary. They begin 
to fear a visit from the garrisons, and wouldn’t lengthen 
the time a moment; and it’s pretty well understood atweeii 
us, that, should I fail in my ar'n’d, the torments are to 
take place when die sun begins to fall, that they may strike 
upon their home trail as soon as it is dark.” 

’This was said solemnly, as if the thought of what was 
believed to be in reserve duly weighed on the prisoner’s 
mind, and yet so simply, and without a parade of suffer¬ 
ing, as rather to repel than to invite any open manifestations 
of sympathy. 

“Are they bent on revenging their losses?” Judith 
asked, faintly, her own high spirit yielding to tlie influence 
of the other’s quiet but dignified integrity of purpose. 

“ Downright, if 1 can judge of Indian inclinations by 
the symptoms. 'I'liey think, howsever, 1 don’t suspect 
their designs, 1 do believe ; but one that has lived so long 
among men of red-skin gifts is no more likely to be mis¬ 
led in Indian feelin’s than a true hunter is like to lose his 
trail, or a staunch hound his scent. My own judgment is 
greatly ag'in my own escajic ; for I see the women are a 
good deal enraged on behalf of Hist. Then there was a 
cruel murder in their camp last night, and that sliot miglit 
just as well have been fired into my breast. Howsever, 
come what will, the Sarptait and his wife will be safe, and 
that is some happiness, in any case.” 

“ Oh ! Deerslayer, they will think better of this since 
they have given you until to-morrow noon to make up your 
mind! ” 

“ I judge not, Judith ; yes, 1 judge not. An Indian is 
an Indian, gal, and it’s pretty much hoj)cless to think of 
swarving him, when he’s got the scent and follows it with 
his nose in the air. Then 1 slew one of the best and 
boldest of “their warriors, they say, and it U too much to 
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expect that they should captivate the man who did this 
deed, in the very same scouting on which it was performed, 
and they take no account of the matter. Had a month or 
so gone by, their feelin’s would have been softened down, 
and we might have met in a more friendly way ; but it is, 
as it is. Jmlith, this is talking of nothing but myself and 
my own consarus, when you have had trouble enough and 
may want to consult a fr’ind a little about your own matters. 
Is the old man laid in the water where 1 should think his 
body would like to rest ? ” 

“ It is, Heerslayer,” answered Judith, almost inaudibly. 

That duty has just been performed. You are right in 
thinking that I wish to consult a friend ; and that frieml 
is yourself. Harry Hurry is about to leave us ; when he 
is gone, and we have got a little over the feelings of this 
solemn office, I hope you will give me an hour alone. 
Hetty and 1 are at a loss what to do.” 

“ That's quite ntit’ral, coming as things have, suddenly 
and fearfully. But here’s the ark, and we ll say more of 
this when there is a better opportunity. 


CHAPTER HI. 
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I-. jicrtcct wise, unti .sfts ub all to >*cl»«H>le ; 

Wlin liatfVs this lorn inav vvcl) he callt'd a foule. Chcrchyari). 


Till': meeting between Heer.slayer and his frietids in the ark 
was griive and anxious. The two Indians, in particular, 
read in his manner that he was not a successful fugitive, 
and a few sentetitious words sufficed to let them comprehend 
the nature of what their friend had termed his “ furlough,” 
Chingachgook immediately became thoughtful ; while Hist, 
as usual, liad no better moile of expressing her sympathy 
than by those little attentions which mark the affectionate 
manner of woman. 
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In a few minutes, however, something like a general 
plan for the proceedings of the night was adopted, and, to 
the eye of an uninstructed observer, things would be 
thought to move in their ordinary train. It was now get¬ 
ting to be dark, and it was decided to sweep the ark up to 
the castle, and secure it in its ordinary berth. This de¬ 
cision was come to, in some measure, on account of tlie 
fact that all the canoes w'ere again in the possession of their 
proper owners; but jirincipally from the security that was 
created by tlie representations of Deerslayer. He bad ex¬ 
amined the state of things among the Ilurons, and felt 
satisfied that they meditated no further hostilities during 
the night, the loss they had met having indisposed them to 
further exertions for the moment. Then he had a propo¬ 
sition to make — the object of his visit; and, if this were 
accepted, the war would at once terminate between the 
parties; and it was impiobable that the Hurons would an¬ 
ticipate the failure of a project on which their chiefs !:ad 
apparently set their hearts, by having recourse to violence 
previously to the return of their messenger. 

As soon as the ark was projicrly seemed, the different 
members of the party occupied themselves in their several 
peculiar manners ; haste in council, or in decision, no more 
characterizing the proceedings of the border tvhites, than it 
did those of their red neighbours. 'I’he women busied 
themselves in preparations for the evening meal, sad and 
silent, but ever attentive to the first wants of nature. 

Hurry set about repairing his moccasins, by tl|c light of 
a blazing knot ; Chingachgook seated himself in gloomy 
thought; while Deerslayer proceeded, in a manner equally 
free from affectation and concern, to examine “ Killdeer,” 
the rifle of llutter, that has been already mentioned, and 
which subsequently became so celebrated in the hands of 
the individual who was now examining its merits. The 
piece was a little longer than usual, and had evidently been 
turned out from the workshop of some manufacturer of a 
superior order. It had a few silver ornaments; though, 
on the whole, it would have been deemed a plain piece by 
most frontier men ; its great met it consisting in the accu¬ 
racy of its bore, the perfection of the details, and the excel- 
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lence of the metal. Again and again did the hunter apply 
the butt to his shoulder, and glance his eye along the 
sights, and as often did he j>oise his body, and raise the 
weapon slowly, as if about to catch an aim at a deer, in 
order to try the weight, and to ascertain its fitness for quick 
and accurate firing. 

“’Tis a glorious we’pon. Hurry!” Deerslayer at 
length exclaimed, “ and it may he thouglit a pity that it 
has fallen into tlie hands of women. The hunters have 
told me of its expl’ites ; and, by all I have heard, I should 
set it down as sartain death in exper’enced hands. Hearken 
to the tick of this lock — a wolf-trap hasn’t a livelier 
spring; pan and cock speak together. I never did see so 
true a bore. Hurry, that’s sartain !” 

“ Ay, Old Tom used to give the ])iece a character, 
though he wasn’t the man to particularise the ra’al nattir’ 
of any sort of fire-arms in practice,” returned March ; “ he 
was no marksman, we must all allow. I have had hopes 
that Judith might consait the idee of giving Killdeer to 
me.” 

“ 'Phere’s no saying what young women may do, that’s 
a truth, Hurry; and 1 suppose you’re as likely to own 
the rifle as another. Still, when things are so very near 
perfection, it’s a pity not to reach it entirely.” 

“ What do you mean by that? —H'ould not that piece 
look as well on ray shoulder, as on any man’s? ” 

“As for looks, I say nothing. You are both good-look¬ 
ing, and might make what is called a good-looking couple. 
Hut the true p’int is as to conduct. More deer would fall 
in one ilay hy that ))iece in some men’s hands, than would 
fall in a week in your’n, Hurry ! I’ve seen you try; — 
you remember the buck t’other day ?” 

“ That buck was out of season ; and who wishes to kill 
venison out of season. 1 rvas merely trying to frighten 
the creatur’, and I think you will own that he was pretty 
well sheared, at any rate.” 

‘‘ Well, well, have it as you say. But this is a loriljy 
piece, and would make a steady hand and quick eye the 
King of the AVoods ! ” 

“ 'J'hen keeji it, Deerslayer, and become fijng of the 
B 1) 4 
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AVoods,” said Judith, earnestly, who had heard the con¬ 
versation, and whose eye was never averted from the honest 
countenance of the hunter. “It can never be in better 
hands than it is at this moment; there I hope it will re¬ 
main these fifty years.” 

“ Judith, you can’t be in "artiest! ” exclaimed Decr- 
slayer, taken so much by surprise as to betray more emo¬ 
tion than it was usual for him to manifest on ordinary 
occasions. 

“ 1 never was more in earnest in my life, Deerslayer ; 
and I am as much in earnest in the wish as in the gift.” 

“ AVell, gal, well; we’ll find time to talk of this ag’in. 
You musn’t he down-hearted, Hurry, for Judith is a 
sprightly young woman, and she has a quick reason; she 
knows that the credit of her father's rifle is safer in my 
hands, than it can possibly he in your’n ; and, therefore, 
you musn’t lie down-hearted. In other matters, more to 
your liking, too, you'll find she'll give you the prefer¬ 
ence.” 

Hurry growled out his dissatisfaction ; but he was too 
intent on quitting the lake, and in making his jireparations, 
to waste his breath on a subject of this nature. Shortly 
after the supper w’as ready ; it was eaten in silence, as is 
so much the habit of those who consider the table as 
merely a place of animal refreshment. t)n this occasion, 
however, sadness and thought conliibuted their share to 
the general desire not to converse; for Deerslayer was so 
far an exception to the usages of men of his cjst, as not 
only to wish to hold discourse cn such occasions, but as 
often to create a similar desire in his companions. 

'I'he meal ended, and the humble preparations removed, 
the whole party assembled on the platform to hear the ex¬ 
pected intelligence from Deerslayer on the subject of his 
visit. It had been evident he was in no haste to make his 
communications; but the feelings of Judith would no longer 
admit of delay. Stools were brought from the ark and the 
hut, and the whole six placed themselves in a circle near 
the door, watching each other’s countenances as best they 
could, by the scanty means that were furnished by a lovely 
starlight night. Along the shore, beneath the mountains. 
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lay the usual body of gloom ; but in tbe broad lake no 
shadow was cast, and a thousand mimic stars were dancing 
in the limpid element, that was just stirred enough by the 
eveidng air to set them all in motion. 

“Now, Deeislayer,” commena-d Judith, whose impa¬ 
tience resisted further restraint; “now, Deerslayer, tell 
us all the Ilurons have to say, and the reason why they 
have sent you on parole to make us some otter.” 

“ Furlough, Judith ; furlough is the word; and it carries 
the same meaning with a capij/ve at laige as it does with a 
soldier, who has leave to quit his colours. But this makes 
no great difference, since the vartue of a pledge lies in the 
idee, and not in the word. Well, then, if the message 
must be given, it must; and perhaps there is no use in 
putting it off. Hurry will soon be wanting to set out on 
liis journey to the river, and the stars rise and set, just as 
if they cared for neither Indian nor message. Ah’s! me ; 
' tisn’t a pleasant, and I know it's a useless ar'ii’d ; — but 
it must be told. The simple fact is this, ii’hen the party 
came back from the castle, the Mingos held a council, and 
bittt'r thoughts were uppermost, as was plainly to lie seen 
by their gloomy faces. No one likes to be beaten, and a 
red-skin as little as a pale-face. Well, when they had 
smoked upon it, and made their speeches, and their council- 
fire had burnt low, the matter came out. It seems the 
elders among ’em consaited 1 was a man to he trusted on 
a farlough. They’re wonderful obsarvant, them Mingos; 
that their worst inimies must allow; but they consaited I 
was such a man ; and it isn’t often they consait any thing 
so good of a pale-face ; but so they did with me, and 
therefore they didn’t hesitate to speak their minds, which 
is just this ; — You see the state of things. The lake and 
all on it, they fancy, lie at their marcy. Thomas Hutter 
is deceased, and as for Hurry, they've got the idee he has 
heen near enough to death to-day not to wish to take 
another look at him this summer. Therefore they ac¬ 
count all your forces as reiluced to Chingachgook and the 
two young women, and, while they know the Helaware to 
be of a high race, and a born warrior, they know he’s now 
on his first war-path. They hold that all on*the lake lies 
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at their marcy, and, therefore, they send by me this belt 
of wampum,” showing the article in question to the Dela¬ 
ware as he spoke, “'with these words:—Tell the Sarpent, 
they say, that he has done well for a beginner; he may 
now strike across the mountains for his own villages, and 
no one shall look fur his trail. If he has found a scalp, 
let him take it with him; the Huron braves have hearts, 
and can feel for a young warrior who doesn’t wish to go 
home empty-handed. If he is nimble, he is welcome to 
lead out a parly in pursuit. Hist, however, must go back 
to the Hurons; when she left them in the night, she car¬ 
ried away, by mistake, that which doesn't belong to her. 
Hist has brought away with her the inclinations of a 
young Huron, and they want her back again, that the poor 
young man may find them where he last saw them ! The 
Sarpent, they say, is too promising a young warrior not to 
find as many wives as he wants, but this one he cannot 
have. 'J’hat’s their meaning, and nothing else, as 1 under¬ 
stand it.” 

“ A woman is a woman, let her colour be white or red,” 
said Judith ; “ and your chiefs know little of a woman’s 
heart, Deerslayer, if they think it can ever forgive when 
wronged, or ever forget when it fairly loves.” 

“ I suppose that’s pretty much the trutli with some 
women, Judith, though I’ve known them that could do 
botli. 'rhe next message is to you. They say the Musk¬ 
rat, as they call your father, has dove to the bottom of 
the lake, that he will never come up again, anc^ that his 
young will soon be in want of wigwams, if not of food. 
'I’he Huron huts, they think, are better than the huts of 
York; they wish you to come and try them. Your co¬ 
lour is white, they own, but they think young women 
who’ve lived so long in the woods would lose tlieir way in 
the clearin's. A great warrior among them h.as lately lost 
his wife, and he would lie glad to ])ut the Wild Hose on 
her bench at his fire-side. As for the Peeble-Mind, she 
will always be honouied and taken care of by red warriors. 
Your father’s goods, they think, ought to go to enrich the 
tribe; but your own property, which is to include every 
thing of a ftmale natur’, will go, like that of all wives. 
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into the wigwam of the hushand. Moreover, they've lost 
a young maiden by violence, lately, and 'twill take two 
pale-faces to fill her seat.” 

“ And do you bring such a message to me ! " exclaimed 
Judith, though the tone in which the words were uttered 
had more in it of sorrow than of anger. “ Am I a girl 
to be an Indian’s slave?” 

“ If you wish my honest thoughts on this p’int, Judith, 
I shall answer that I don’t think you’ll willingly ever 
become any man’s slave, red-skin or white. You’re not 
to think hard, howscver, of iny bringing the message, as 
near as 1 could, in the very words in which it was given 
to me. Them was tlie conditions on which I got my fur¬ 
lough, and a bargain is a bargain, though it is made with 
a vagalwnd. I’ve told you what they've said, but I’ve not 
yet told you wliat I think you ought, one and all, to 
answer.” 

“ Ay ; let’s hear that, Deerslayer,” ])Ut in Hurry. “ My 
cur’osity is up on that consitleration, and 1 should like 
right well to hear your idees of the reasonableness of the 
reply. For my part, thotigli, my own mind is pretty 
much settled on the p’int of my own answer, which shall 
be made known as soon as necessary.” 

“ And so is mine. Hurry, on all the dift’erent heads, 
and on no one is it more sartainly settled than on your’n. 
If I was you I should say— • Deerslayer, tell them scamps 
they don’t know Harry March ! He is human ; and hav¬ 
ing a wliite skin, he has also a white natur’, which natur’ 
won't let him desart females of his own race and gifts in 
their greatest need. So set me down as one that will 
refuse to come into your treaty, though you should smoke 
a hogsliead of tobacco over it.’ ” 

March was a little embarrassed at this rebuke, which 
was uttered with sufficient warmth of manner, and with a 
point that left no doubt of the meaning. Had Judith 
encouraged him, he would not have hesitated about re¬ 
maining to defend her and her sister, but under the cir¬ 
cumstances a feeling of resentment rather urged him to 
abandon them. At all events, there was not a sufficiency 
of chivalry in Hurry Harry to induce him tb hazard the 
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saf6ty of his own person, unless he could see a direct con¬ 
nection between the probable consequences and his own 
interests. It is no wonder, therefore, that his answer par¬ 
took equally of his intention, and of the reliance he so 
boastingly placed on his gigantic strength, which, if’it did 
not always make him courageous, usually made him im¬ 
pudent as respects those with whom he conversed. 

“ Fair words make long friendships. Master Ueerslayer,” 
he said, a little menacingly. “ You're but a stripling, and 
you know by exper’ence, what you are in the hands of a 
man. As you’re not me, but only a go-betw’een, sent by 
the savages to us (Ihristians, you may tell your einpl’yers 
that they do know Harry March, which is a proof of their 
sense as well as his. He’s human enough to follow human 
natur’, and that tells him to see the folly of one man's 
fighting a whole tribe. If females desart him they must 
expect to be desarted h;/ him, whether they’re of his own 
gifts, or another man’s gifts. Should Judith see fit to 
change her mind, she’s welcome to my company to the 
river, and Hetty with her ; but shouldn’t she come to this 
conclusion, 1 start as soon as I think the enemy’s scouts 
are beginning to nestle themselves in among the brush and 
leaves for the night.” 

“ Judith will not change her mind, and she does not ask 
your company. Master March,” returned the girl, with spirit. 

“ 'J’hat p’int’s settled, then,” resumed Deerslayer, un- 
moveil by the other’s warmth. “ Hurry Harry must act 
for himself, and do that which will be most likely to suit 
his own fancy. The course he means to take will give him 
an easy race, if it don’t give him an easy conscience. Next 
comes the question with Hist—what say you, gal— will 
you desart your duty, too, and go back to the Mingos and 
take a Huron husband ; and all, not for tbe love of the man 
you're to marry, but for the love of your own scalp ? ” 

Hist rose from her Irench, and naturally recurring to 
that language in which she expitsse'd herself the most 
readily, she delivered her thoughts and intentions, beauti¬ 
fully and with dignity, in the tongue of her own people. 

“ ’fell the Hurons, Deerslayer,” she said, “ that they 
are as ignorttnt as moles j they don’t know the wolf from 
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the dop;. Among my people, the rose dies on the stem 
where it budded ; the tears of the child fall on the graves 
of its parents ; the corn grows where the seed has been 
planted. The Delaware giils are not messengers to be 
sent, like belts of wampum, from tribe to tribe. They are 
honeysuckles, that are sweetest in their own woods ; their 
own young men carry them away in tlieir bosoms because 
they arc fragrant; they are sweetest when ])luckcd from 
their native stems. Even the robin and the marten come 
back, year after year, to tlieir old nests ; shall a woman be 
less true-hearted than a bird ? Set the pine in the clay, 
and it will turn yellow ; the willow will not flourish on 
the hill; the tamarack is healthiest in the swamp ; the 
tribes of the sea love best to hear the winds that blow over 
the salt water. As for a Huron youth, what is he to a 
maiden of the Lenni Lenape ? lie may be fleet, but her 
eyes do not follow him in the race; they look back towards 
the lodges of the Delawares. He may sing a sweet song 
for the girls of t^anada, but there is no music for Wall, 
but in the tongue she has listened to from childhood. 
Were the Huron born of the people that once roamed 
the shores of the salt lake, it would be in vain, unless he 
were of the family of Uncas. The young pine will rise to 
be as high as any of its lathers. W'ah-ta !-A^'ah has not 
but one heart, and it can love but one husband.” 

Deerslayer listened to this characteristic message, which 
was given with an earnestness suited to the feelings from 
which it sprung, with undisguised delight; meeting the 
ardent eloquence of the girl, as she concluded, with one of 
his own heart-felt, silent, and peculiar fits of laughter. 

“ 'I’liat’s worth all the wampum in the woods ! ” he ex¬ 
claimed. “ You don't understand it, 1 suppose, Judith ; 
but if you’ll look into your feelin's, and fancy that an 
inimy had sent to tell you to give up the man of your 
choice, and to take up with another that wasn’t the man of 
your choice, you'll get the substance of it. I'll warrant! 
Give me a woman for ra’al eloquence, if they’ll only make 
up their minds to speak what they feel, coinin’ out with 
their honest, deepest feelin's, in proper words. And now, 
Judith, having got the answer of a red-skin gisl, it is fit I 
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should get that of a pale-faco, if, indeed, a countenance 
that is as blooming as your'n can in any wise so he tanned. 
You are well named the AV'ild Hose, and, so far as colour 
goes, Hetty ought to he called the Honeysuckle.” 

“ Did this language come from one of the garrison gal¬ 
lants, I should deride it, Deerslayer; hut coining from 
you, I know it can be depended on,” returned Judith, 
deeply gratified by his unmeditated and characteristic com¬ 
pliments. “ It is too soon, however, to ask my answer; 
the Great Serpent has not yet s])oken.” 

“ The Serpent! Lord ; I could carry back his speech 
without hearing a word of it! 1 didn’t think of putting 

the question to him at all, I will allow ; though't would 
he hardly right either, seeing that truth is truth, and I’m 
bound to tell these Mingos the fact, and nothing else. So, 
tJiingachgook, let us hear your mind on this matter — are 
you inclined to strike across the hills towards your village, 
to give up Hist to a Huron, and to tell the chiefs at 
home, that if they’re actj/vc and successful, they may ]ios- 
sihly get on the end of the Irotpiois trail some two or thice 
days after the inimy has got off of it ? " 

Like his betrothed, tile young chief arose, that his 
answer might be given with due distinctness and dignity. 
Hist had spoken with her hands crossed upon her bosom, 
as if to suppress the emotions within ; but the warrior 
stretched an arm before him, with a calm energy that aided 
in giving emphasis to his expressions. 

“Wampum should be sent for wampum,” he said; 
“ a message must be answered by a message. 'Hear what 
the Great Serpent of the Delawares has to say to the pre¬ 
tended wolves from the great lakes, that are howling 
through our woods. They are no wolves ; they are d<1gs 
that have come to get their tails and ears cropped by the 
hands of the Delawares, 'fhey are good at stealing young 
women ; bad at keeping them. Chingachgook takes his 
own where he finds it — he asks leave of no cur from the 
Canadas. If he has a tender feeling in his heart, it is no 
business of the Hurons. He tells it to her who most lil^ps 
to know it; he will not bellow it in the forest, for the ears 
of those tlut only understand yells of terror. What passes 
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ill his lodge is not for the chiefs of his own people to know ; 
still less for Mingo rogues—” 

“ (iall ’em vagabonds, Sarpent,” interrupted Deerslayer, 
unable to restrain his delight — “yes, just call ’em up- 
and-dowii vagabonds, which is a word easily intarpreted, 
and the most hateful to all their ears, it’s so true. Never 
fear me ; I’ll give ’em your message, syllable for syllabic, 
sneer for sneer, idee for idee, scorn for scorn — and tlicy 
desarve no better at your hands." 

“ Still less for Mingo vagabonds!’’ resumed Clhingach- 
g'>ok. — “Tell the Huron dogs to howl louder, if they 
wish a Delaware to find them in the woods, where they 
burrow like foxes, instead of hunting like warriors. When 
they had a Delaware maiden in their camp, there was a 
reason for hunting them up ; now they will be forgotten, 
unless they make a noise. (Jhingachgook don’t like the 
trouble of going to his villages for more warriors; lie can 
strike their run-away trail: unless they hide it under 
ground, he will follow it to t'anaila alone. lie will keep 
Wah-ta !-^Vah with him to cook his game ; they two will 
be Delawares enough to scare all the Hurons back to their 
own country.” 

“ 'I'hat's a grand despatch, as the officers call them 
things I ” cried Deerslayer ; “ ’t will set all the Huron 
blood in motion ; most particularly that part where he 
tells ’em Hist, too, will keep on their heel.s, till they're 
fairly driven out of the country. Ah’s ! me; big words 
ar'u’t always big deeds, notwithstanding I The Lord send 
that we be able to lie only one half as good as we promise 
to be ! And now, Judith, it’s your turn to speak, for them 
miscreants will expect an answer from each person, poor 
Hetty, perhaps, excepted.” 

“ And why not Hetty, Deerslayer ? She often speaks 
to the purpose; the Indians may respect her words, for 
they feel for people in her condition ” 

“ That is true, Judith, and quick-thoughted in you. 
The red-skins do respect misfortunes of all kinds, and 
Hetty’s in particular. So, Hetty, if you have any thing to 
say. I’ll carry it to the Hurons as faithfully as if it was 
spoken by a schoolmaster or a missionary.” 
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The girl hesitated a moment, and then she answered in 
her own gentle, soft tones, as earnestly as any who had pre¬ 
ceded her. 

“ The Hurons can’t understand the difference between 
white people and themselves,” she said, “ or they wouldn’t 
ask Judith and me to go and live in their villages. Uod 
has given one country to the red men, and another to us. 
He meant us to live apart. Then mother always said that 
we should never dwell with any but Christians, if possible, 
and t/iat is a reason why we can't go. 'I'his lake is ours, 
and we won’t leave it. Father and mother's graves are in 
it, and even the worst Indians love to stay near the grave.s 
of their fathers. 1 will come and see them again, if they 
wish me to, and read more out of the Bible to them, but I 
can’t quit father’s and mother’s graves.” 

“ 'riiat will do — that will do, Hetty, just as well as if 
you sent them a message twice as long,” interrupted the 
hunter. “ Now, Judith, your tuin comes next,, and then 
this part of my ar’n’d will be tarrninated for the night.” 

tludith manifested a reluctance to give her reply, that 
had awakened a little curiosity in the messenger. Judging 
from her known s[)irit, he had never supposed the girl 
would be less true to her feelings ami principles than Hist 
or Hetty ; and yet there was a visible wavering of purpose 
that rendered him slightly uneasy. Even now when di¬ 
rectly required to speak, she seemed to hesitate ; nor did 
she open her lips .until the profound silence told her how 
anxiously her words were expected. 'J'heu, indeed, she 
spoke, but it was doubtingly, and with reluctan-e. 

“ 'fell me, first — tell im, first, Deerslayer,” she com¬ 
menced, repeating the words merely to change the emphasis 
— “ what effect will our answers have on your fate.? If 
you are to lie the sacrifice of our spirit, it would have been 
better had we all been more wary as to the language we 
use. What, then, are likely to be the consequences to 
yourself.? ” 

“ Lord, Judith, you might as well ask me which way 
the wind will blow next week, or what will be the age of 
the next deer that will be shot! I can only say that 
their face* look a little dark upon me, but it doesn’t thun- 
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der every time a black cloud rises, nor does every puff of 
■wind blow up rain. That’s a question, therefore, much 
more easily put than answered.” 

“ So is this message of the Iroquois to me,” answered 
Judith, rising, as if she had determined on her own course 
for the present. “ My answer shall be given, Deerslayer, 
after you and I have talked together alone, when the others 
have laid themselves down for the night.” 

There was a decision in the manner of the girl that dis¬ 
posed Deerslayer to comply, and this he did the more 
readily as the delay could produce no material consequences 
one way or the other. The meeting now broke up. Hurry 
announcing his resolution to leave them speedily. During 
the hour that was suffered to intervene, in order that the 
darkness might deepen, before the frontier-man took his 
departure, the different individuals occupied themselvts in 
their customary modes ; the hunter, in particular, passing 
most of the time in making further inquiries into the per¬ 
fection of the rifle already mentioned. 

The hour of nine soon ariived, however, and then it 
had been determined that Hurry should commence his 
journey. Instead of making his adieus frankly, and in a 
generous spirit, the little he thought it necessary to say 
was uttered sullenly and in coldness. Resentment at what 
he considered Judith’s obstinacy, was blended witli morti- 
fleation at the career he had run since reaching the lake ; 
and, as is usual with the vulgar and narrow-minded, he 
was more disposed to reproach others with his failures, 
than to censure himself. Judith gave him her hand, but 
it was quite as much in gladness as with regret, while the 
two Delawares were not sorry to find he was leaving them. 
Of the whole party, Hetty alone betrayed any real feeling. 
Bashfulness, and the timidity of her sex and character, 
kept even her aloof, so that Hurry entered the canoe, 
where Deerslayer was already waiting for him, before she 
ventured near enough to be observed. Then, indeed, the 
girl came into tl)c ark, and approached its end just as the 
little bark was turning from it, with a movement so light 
and steady as to be almost imperceptible. An impulse of 
feeling now overcame her timidity, and Hetty spftke. 

0 c 
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“ Good bye. Hurry”—she called out in her sweet 
voice — “ good bye, dear Hurry. Take care of yourself 
in the woods, and don’t stop once ’till you reach the gar¬ 
rison. The leaves on the trees are scarcely plentier than 
the Hurons round the lake, and they’d not treat a strong 
man like you as kindly as they treat me.” 

'rhe ascendancy which March had obtained over this 
feeble-minded, but right-thinking and right-feeling girl, 
arose from a law of nature. Her senses had been cap¬ 
tivated by his personal advantages; and her moral com¬ 
munications with him had never been sufficiently intimate 
to counteract an effect that roust have been otherwise les¬ 
sened, even with one whose mind was as obtuse as her 
own. It is true she found him rough and rude; but her 
father was that, and most of the other men she had seen; 
and that which she believed to belong to all of the sex, 
struck her less unfavourably in Hurry's character than it 
might otherwise have done. Stdl, it was not absolutely 
love that Hetty felt fou Hurry, but merely that awakening 
sensibility and admiration, which, under more propitious 
circumstances, and always supposing no untoward reve¬ 
lations of character, on the part of the young man, had 
supervened to prevent it, might soon have ripened into 
that engrossing feeling. 

Hurry received so little sympathy at his departure, that 
the gentle tones of Hetty, as she thus called after him, 
sounded soothingly. He cliecked the canoe, and with one 
sweep of his powerful arm brought it back to the side of 
the ark. This was more than Hetty, whose dburage had 
risen with the departure of our hero, had exjiected, and 
she now shrunk timidly back at his unexpected return. 

“ You’re a good gal, Hetty, and I can’t quit you with¬ 
out shaking hands,” said March, kindly. ‘‘ Judith, after 
all, isn’t worth as much as you, though she may be a trifle 
better-looking. As to wits, if honesty and fair-«lealing 
with a young man is a sign of sense in a young woman, 
you’re worth a dozen Judiths; aye, and for that matter, 
most young women of my acquaintance.” 

“ Don’t say anything against Judith, Harry,” returned 
Hetty, imploringly. “ Father’s gone, and mother’s gone. 
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and nobody’s left but Judith and me, and it isn't right for 
sisters to speak evil, or to hear evil, of each other. Father’s 
in the lake, and so is mother, and we should all fear God, 
for we don’t know when we may be in the lake, too.” 

“ That sounds reasonable, child, as does most you say. 
Well, if we ever meet ag’in, Hetty, you’d find a fri’nd in 
me, let your sister do what she may. I was no great 
fri’nd of your mother. I’ll allow, for we didn’t think alike 
on most p’ints; but then your father. Old Tom, and I, 
fitted each other as remarkably as a buckskin garment will 
fit any reasonable-built man.” 

" Good bye. Hurry,” said Hetty ; “ take care of your¬ 
self in the woods; don’t halt till you reach the garrison. 
I’ll read a chapter in the Bible for you before I go to bed, 
and think of you in my prayers.” 

This was touching a point on which March had no sym¬ 
pathies, and without more words he shook the girl cordially 
by the hand, and re-entered the canoe. In another minute 
the two adventurers were a hundred feet from the ark, and 
half a dozen had not elapsed before they were completely 
lost to view. Hetty sighed deeply, and rejoined her sister 
and Hist. 

For some time, Deerslayer and his companion paddled 
ahead in silence. It had been determined to land Hurry at 
the precise point where he is represented, in the commence¬ 
ment of our tale, as having embarked ; not only as a place 
little likely to be watched by the Hurons, but because he 
was sufliciently familiar with the signs of the woods, at 
that spot, to thread his way through them in the dark. 
Thither, then, the light craft proceeded, being urged as 
diligently and as swiftly as two vigorous and skilful canoe 
men could force their little vessel through, or rather over, 
the water. Less than a quarter of an hour sufficed for the 
object; and, at the end of that time, Iteing within the 
shadows of the shore, and quite near the point they sought, 
each ceased his eflforts, in order to make their parting com¬ 
munications out of ear-shot of any straggler who might 
happen to be in the neighbourhood. 

“ You will do well to persuade the officers at the garri¬ 
son to lead out a party ag’in these vagabonds as'* soon as 
c o 2 
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you git in, Hurry,” Deerslayer commenced ; “ arid you'll 
do better if you volunteer to guide it up yourself. You 
know the paths, and the shape of tlie lake, and the natur’ 
of the land, and can do it better than a common scout. 
Strike at the Huron camp first, and follow the signs that 
will then show themselves. A few looks at the hut and the 
ark will satisfy you as to the state of the Delaware and the 
women; and, at any rate, there’ll be a fine opportunity to 
fall on the Mingo trail, and to make a mark on the me¬ 
mories of the blackguards that they’ll be apt to carry with 
’em a long time. It won’t be likely to make much dif¬ 
ference with me, since that matter will be detarmined afore 
to-morrow’s sun has set; but it may make a great change 
in Judith and Hetty’s hopes and prospects !” 

“ And as for yourself, Nathaniel," Hurry inquired, 
with more interest than he was accustomed to hetray in the 
welfare of others — “ and as for yourself, what do you 
think is likely to turn up ? ” 

“ The Lord, in his wisdom, only can tell, Henry March ! 
Vengeful feelin’s are uppermost in the hearts of the Min- 
gos, and any little disapp’intment about tlie plunder, or the 
prisoners, or Hist, may make the torments sartin.’’ 

“ This is a black business, and ought to be put a stop to 
in some way or other,” answered Hurry, confounding the 
distinctions between right and wrong, as is usual with sel¬ 
fish and vulgar men. “ X heartily wish old Hotter and 1 
had scalped every creatur’ in their camp, the night we first 
landed with that capital object! Had you not held back, 
Deerslayer, it might have been done ; then you wouldn’t 
have found yourself, at the last moment, in the desperate 
condition you mention.” 

“ ’’Twould have been better had you said, you wished 
you had never attempteil to do what it little becomes any 
white man’s gifts to undertake; in which case, not only 
might we have kept from coming to blows, but Thomas 
Hotter would now have been living, and the hearts of the 
savages would be less given to vengeance. The death of 
that young woman, too, was oncalled for, Henry March, 
and leaves a heavy load on our names, if not on our con¬ 
sciences, !*” 
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This was so apparent, and it seemed so obvious to Hurry 
himself, at the moment, that he dashed his paddle into the 
water, and began to urge the canoe towards the shore, as if 
bent only on running away from his own remorse. His 
companion humoured this feverish desire for change, and, 
in a minute or two, the bows of the boat grated lightly on 
the shingles of the beach. To land, shoulder his pack and 
rifle, and to get ready for his march, occupied Hurry but 
an instant, and with a growling adieu, he had already com¬ 
menced his march, when a sudden twinge of feeling brought 
him to a dead stop, and immediately after to the other’s side. 

“ You cannot mean to give yourself up ag’in to them 
murdering savages, Ueerslayer !” he said, quite as much 
in angry remonstrance as with generous feeling. “’Twould 
be the act of a madman or a fool 1 ” 

“ There’s them that thinks it madness to keep their 
words, and there’s them that don’t. Hurry Harry. You 
may be one of the first, but I’m one of the last. No red¬ 
skin breathing shall have it in his power to say, that a 
Mingo minds his word more than a man of white blood 
and white gifts, in any thing that consarns me. Tm out 
on a furlough, and if I’ve strength and reason I’ll go in 
on a furlough afore noon to-morrow! ” 

“ VYliat’s an Indian, or a word passed, or a furlough 
taken, from creatur’s like them, that have neither souls 
nor names?” 

“ If they’ve got neither souls nor names, you and I 
have both, Harry March. This furlough is not, as you 
seem to think, a matter altogether atween me and the ]\Iin- 
gos, seeing it is a solemn bargain made atween me and 
Clod. He who thinks that he can say what he pleases in 
his distress, and that ’ twill all ))ass for nothing, because 
’tis uttered in the forest, knows little of his situation. The 
words are said to the ears of the Almighty. The air is his 
breath, and the light of the sun is little more than a glance 
of his eye. Farewell, Harry; we may not meet ag’in; 
but I would wish you never to treat a furlough, or any 
other solemn thing that your Christian God has been 
called on to witness, as a duty so light that it may be for- 
c c 3 
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gotten according to the wants of the body, or even accord¬ 
ing to the cravings of the spirit.” 

March was now glad again to escape, for it was quite 
impossible that he could enter into the sentiments that 
ennobled his companion. Deerslayer stood calmly on the 
shore, listening to the reckless tread with which Hurry 
betrayed his progress through the bushes, shook his head 
in dissatisfaction at the want of caution, and then stepped 
quietly into his canoe. Before he dropped the paddle 
again into the water, the young man gazed about him at 
the scene presented by the star-lit night. This was the 
spot where he had first laid his eyes on tlie beautiful sheet 
of water on which he floated. If it was then glorious in 
the bright light of summer’s noon-tide, it was now sad 
and melancholy under the shadows of night. The moun¬ 
tains rose around it, like black barriers to exclude the outer 
world, and the gleams of pale light that rested on the 
broader parts of the basin were no had symbols of the 
faintness of the hopes that were so dimly visible in his own 
future. Sighing heavily, he pushed the canoe from the 
land, and took his way back, with steady diligence, towards 
the ark and the castle. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Thy spcrpt ploaMiros turneil to open bhamc ; 

Thy private feahtins to a public last; 

Thy fcmoothing titieb to a ragged name ; 

Thy sugar’d tongue to bitter wormwood taste ; 

Thy violent vauities can never lobt. Itape of Lucrece. 


JirniTH was waiting the return of Deerslayer on the 
jilatform, with stifled impatience, when the latter reached 
die hut. Hist and Hetty were both in a deep sleep on the 
bed usually occupied by the two daughters of the house, 
and the Delaware was stretched on the floor of the ad¬ 
joining room, his rifle at his side, and a blanket over him, 
already dreaming of the events of the last few days. 
There was .a lamp burning in the ark ; for the family was 
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accustomed to indulge in this luxury on extraordinary oc¬ 
casions, and possessed the means, the vessel being of a 
form and material to render it probable it had once been 
an occupant of the chest. 

As soon as the girl got a glimpse of the canoe, she 
ceased her hurried walk up and down the platform, and 
stood ready to receive the young man, whose return she 
had now been anxiously expecting for some time. She 
helped him to fasten the canoe, and, by aiding in the other 
little similar employments, manifested her desire to reach 
a moment of liberty as soon as possible. When this was 
done, in answer to an inquiry of his, she informed him of 
the manner in which their companions had disposed of 
themselves. He listened attentively, for the manner of the 
girl was so earnest and impressive as to apprise him that she 
had something on her mind of more than common concern. 

“ And now, Deerslayer,” Judith continued, “ you see 
I have lighted the lamp, and put it in the cabin of the 
ark. AVill you follow me, and see what I have to show 
you—hear what I have to say ?” 

'I'he hunter was a little surprised; but making no ob¬ 
jections, both were soon in the scow, and in the room that 
contained the light. Here two stools were placed at the 
side of the chest, with the lamp on another, and a table 
near by to receive the different articles as they might be 
brought to view. This arrangement had its rise in the 
feverish impatience of the girl, which could brook no delay 
that it was in her power to obviate. Even all the padlocks 
were remdved, and it only remained to raise the heavy lid, 
and to expose the treasures of this long-secreted hoard. 

I see, in part, what all this means,” observed Deer¬ 
slayer, “ yes, I sec through it, in part. But why is not 
Hetty present; now Thomas Hotter is gone, she is one of 
the owners of these cur'osities, and ought to see them 
opened and handled.” 

“ Hetty sleeps," answered Judith, hastily, “ Happily 
for her, fine clothes and riches have no charms. Besides, 
she has this night given her share of all that the chest may 
hold to me, that 1 may do with it as I please.” 

“ Is poor Hetty composs enough for that, Judith.'*” de- 
c 0 4 
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tnanded the just-minded young man. “ It’s a good rule, 
and a righteous one, never to take when those that give 
don’t know the valie of their gifts ; and such as God has 
visited heavily in their wits ought to be dealt with as care¬ 
fully as children that haven’t yet come to their under¬ 
standings.” 

Judith was hurt at this rebuke, coming from the person 
it did; hut she would have felt it far more keenly had not 
her conscience fully acquitted her of any unjust intentions 
towards her feeble-minded but confiding sister. 

“ Hetty will not be wronged,” she mildly answered, 
“ she even knows not only what 1 am about to do, Deer- 
slayer, but vohy I do it. So take your seat, raise the lid of 
the chest, and this time we will go to the bottom. I shall 
be disappointed if something is not found to tell us more 
of the history of Thomas Hutter and my mother.” 

“Why Thomas Hutter, Judith, and not your father? 
The dead ought to meet with as much reverence as the 
living 1 ” 

“ I have long suspected that Thomas Hutter was not 
my father, though I did think he might have been Hetty’s; 
but now we know he was the father of neither. He 
acknowledged that much in his dying moments. I am 
old enough to remember better things than we have .seen 
on this lake, though they are so faintly impressed on 
my memory that the earlier part of my life seems like a 
dream.” 

Deerslayer now took his seat, and proceeded once more 
to raise the different articles that the chest contained, from 
their places. As a matter of course, all that had been 
previously examined were found where they had been last 
deposited ; and they excited much less interest or com¬ 
ment than when formerly exposed to view. 

“ All these we have seen before,” she said, “ and will 
not stop to open. The bundle under your hand, Deer¬ 
slayer, is a fresh one ; that we will look into. God send 
it may contain something to tell poor Hetty and myself 
who we really are ! ” 

“ Ay, if some bundles could speak, they might tell 
wonderful .secrets,” returned the young man, deliberately 
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undoing the folds of another piece of coarse canvass. This 
doesn’t seem to be one of that family, seeing 'tis neither 
more nor less than a sort of flag ; though of what nation, 
it passes my I’arnin’ to say.” 

“ That flag must have some meaning to it,” Judith 
hurriedly interposed. “ Open it wider, Deerslayer, that 
we may see the colours.” 

“ Well, 1 pity the ensign that has to shoulder this cloth, 
and to parade it about in the fiehl. Why, ’t is large enough, 
Judith, to make a dozen of them colours the King’s ofScers 
set so much store by.” 

“ A ship might carry it, Deerslayer ; and ships, I know, 
do use such things. Have you never heard any fearful 
stories about Thomas Ilutter’s having once been concerned 
with the people they call buccaneers ? ” 

“ Hurry Harry did tell me something about its being 
supposed that he had formerly, in some way or other, 
dealings with sartin sea-robbers ; but. Lord, Judith, it 
can’t surely give you any satisfaction to make out that ag’in 
your mother’s own husband, though he isn’t your father.” 

“ Any thing will give me satisfaction that tells me who 
I am, and helps to explain the dreams of childhood. You 
never saw mother, Deerslayer, and can’t feel the vast 
difference there was between them ! ” 

“ Go on, now, and let us see what the square-looking 
bundle holds.” 

Deerslayer complied, and he found that it contained a 
small trunk of pretty workmanship, but fastened, 'fhe 
next poinf was to find a key ; but search proving in¬ 
effectual it was determined to force* the lock. This was 
soon effected, and it was found that the interior was nearly 
filled with papers. Many were letters ; some fragments of 
manuscripts, memorandums, accounts, and other similar 
documents. The hawk does not pounce upon the chicken 
with a more sudden swoop than Judith sprang forward to 
seize this mine of hitherto concealed knowledge. Her 
education was far superior to her situation in life, and her 
eye glanced over page after page of the letters, with a 
readiness that her schooling supplied, and with an avidity 
that found its origin in her feelings. At first jt was evi- 
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dent that the girl was gratified, and, we may add, with rea¬ 
son ; for the letters written by females in innocence and 
affection were of a character to cause her to feel proud of 
those with whom she had every reason to think she was 
closely connected by the ties of blood. It does not come 
within the scope of our plan to give more of these epistles, 
however, than a general idea of their contents. 

It has been said, already, that Judith was much gratified 
with the letters that first met her eye. They contained 
the correspondence of an affectionate and intelligent mother 
to an absent daughter, with such allusions to the answers 
as served, in a great measure, to fill up the vacuum left by 
the replies. They were not without admonitions and 
warnings, however, and Judith felt the blood mounting to 
her temples, and a cold shudder succeeding, as she read one 
in which the propriety of the daughter’s indulging in as 
much intimacy, as had evidently been described in one of 
the daughter’s own letters, with an officer “ who came 
from Europe, and who could hardly be supposed to wish 
to form an honourable connection in America,” was rather 
coldly commented on by the mother. What rendered it 
singular, was the fact that the signatures had been care¬ 
fully cut from every one of these letters, and wherever a 
name occurred in the body of the epistles it had been 
erased with so much diligence as to render it impossible to 
read it. They had all been enclosed in envelopes, ac¬ 
cording to the fashion of the age, and not an address cither 
was to be found. Still, the letters themselves had been 
religiously preserved, and Judith thought she-could dis¬ 
cover traces of tears *remaining on several. She now re¬ 
membered to have seen the little trunk in her mother’s 
keeping previously to her death, and she supposed it had 
first been deposited in the ehest, along with the other for¬ 
gotten or concealed objects, when the letters could no 
longer contribute to that parent’s grief or happiness. 

Next came another bundle, and these were filled with 
the protestations of love, written with passion, certainly, 
but also with that deceit which men so often think it 
justifiable to use to the other sex. Judith had shed tears 
abundantly over the first packet, but now she felt a senti- 
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meat of indignation and pride better sustaining her. Her 
hand shook, however, and cold shivers again passed through 
her frame, as she discovered a few points of strong re¬ 
semblance between these letters and some it had been her 
own fate to receive. Once, indeed, she laid the jracket 
down, bowed her head to her knees, and seemed nearly 
convulsed. All this time Deerslayer sat a silent, but at¬ 
tentive observer of every thing that passed. As Judith 
read a letter she put it into his hands to hold, until she 
could peruse the next; but this seemed in no degree to 
enlighten her companion, as he was totally unable to read. 
Nevertheless, he was not entirely at fault in discovering 
the passions that were contending in the bosom of the fair 
creature by his side, and, as occasional sentences escaped 
her in murmurs, he was nearer the truth in his divina¬ 
tions, or conjecture!!, than die girl would have been pleased 
at discovering. 

Judith had commenced with the earliest letters, luckily 
for a ready comprehension of the tale they told ; for they 
were carefully arranged in chronological order, and to any 
one who would take the trouble to peruse them, would 
have revealed a sad history of gratified passion, coldness, 
and finally of aversion. As she obtained the clue to their 
import, her impatience could not admit, of delay, and she 
soon got to glancing her eyes over a page, by way of 
coming at the truth in the briefest manner possible. By 
adopting this expedient, one to which all who are eager to 
arrive at results, without encumbering themselves with de¬ 
tails, are so apt to resort, Judith made a rapid progress in 
this melancholy revelation of her mother's failings and 
punishment. She saw that the period of her own birth 
was distinctly referred to, and even learned that the homely 
name she bore was given her by tlie father, of who.se person 
she retained so faint an impression as to resemble a dream. 
This name was not obliterated from the text of the letters, 
but stood as if nothing was to be gained by erasing it. 
Hetty’s birth was mentioned once, and in that instance the 
name was the mother’s ; but ere this period was reached 
came the signs of coldness, shadowing forth the desertion 
that was so soon to follow. It was in this stage of the cor- 
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respondcnce that her mother had recourse to the plan of 
copying her own epistles. They were but few, but were 
eloquent with tbe feelings of blighted affection and con¬ 
trition. Judith sobbed over them, until again and again 
she felt compelled to lay them aside from sheer physical 
inability to see, her eyes being literally obscured with tears. 
Still she returned to the task with increasing interest, and 
finally succeeded in reaching the end of the latest commu¬ 
nication that had probably ever passed between her parents. 

All this occupied fully an hour; for nearly a hundred 
letters were glanced at, and some twenty had been closely 
read. The truth now shone clear upon the acute mind of 
Judith, so far as her own birth and that of Hetty were 
concerned. She sickened at the conviction, and for the 
moment the rest of the world seemed to be cut oft' from 
her, and she had now additional reasons for wishing to pass 
the remainder of her life on the lake, where she had already 
seen so many bright and so many sorrowing days. 

There yet remained more letters to examine. Judith 
found these were a correspondence between her mother and 
Thomas Hovey. The originals of both parties were care¬ 
fully arranged, letter and answer, side by side ; and they 
told the early history of the connection between the ill- 
assorted pair far more plainly than Judith wished to learn 
it. Her mother made the advances towards a marriage to 
the surprise, not to say horror, of her daughter; and she 
actually found a relief when she discovered traces of what 
struck her as insanity, or a morbid disposition, bordering 
on that dire calamity, in the earlier letters of tllat ill-fated 
woman. The answers of Hovey were coarse and illiterate, 
tliough they manifested a sufficient desire to obtain the 
hand of a woman of singular personal attractions, and whose 
great error he was willing to overlook for the advantage of 
possessing one every way so much his superior, and who, 
it also appeared, was not altogetlier destitute of money. 
The remainder of this part of the correspondence was brief; 
and it was soon confined to a few communications on busi¬ 
ness, in which the miserable wife hastened the absent hus¬ 
band in his preparations to abandon a world which there 
was sufficient reason to think was as dangerous to one of 
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the parties as it was disagreeable to the other. But a 
single expression had escaped her mother, by which Judith 
could get a clue to the motives that had induced her to 
marry Hovey, or Hutter; and this she found was that 
feeling of resentment which so often tempts the injured to 
inflict wrongs on themselves, by way of heaping coals on 
the heads of those through whom they have suffered. 

There, what may be called the historical part of the 
papers ceased. Among the loose fragments, however, was 
an old newspaper that contained a proclamation offering a 
reward for the apprehension of certain freebooters by 
name, among which was that of Thomas Hovey. The 
attention of the girl was ilrawn to the proclamation and to 
this particular name, by the circumstance that black lines 
had been drawn under both in ink. Nothing else was 
found among the papers that could lead to the discovery of 
either the name or the place of residence of the wife of 
Hutter. Thus Judith found all her hopes of ascertaining 
who her parents were defeated, and she was obliged to fall 
back on her own resources and habits for every thing con¬ 
nected with the future. Her recollection of her mother’s 
manners, conversation, and sufferings, filled up many a 
gap in the historical facts she had now discovered; and 
the truth, in its outlines, stood sufficiently distinct before 
her to take away all desire, indeed, to possess any more 
details. Throwing herself back in her seat, she simply 
desired her companion to finish the examination of the 
other articles in the chest, as it might yet contain something 
of importaiice. 

“ I’ll do it, Judith ; I’ll do it," returned the patient 
Deerslayer ; “ but if there’s many more letters to read we 
shall see the sun ag’in, afore you’ve got through with the 
reading of them ! Two good hours have you been looking 
at them bits of papers ! ” 

They tell me of my parents, Deerslayer, and have 
settled my plans for life. A girl may be excused who 
reads about her own father and mother, and that too for the 
first^me in her life. 1 am sorry to have kept you waiting.” 

“ Never mind me, gal; never mind me. It matters 
little whether I sleep or watch; but, though you be plea- 
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sant to look at, and are so handsome, Judith, it is not 
altogether agreeable to sit so long to behold you shedding 
tears. I know that tears don’t kill, and that some people 
are better for shedding a few, now and then, especially 
women ; but I’d rather see you smile, at any time, Judith, 
than see you weep.” 

This gallant speech was rewarded with a sweet, though 
a melancholy smile ; and then the girl again desired her 
companion to finish the examination of the chest. She 
took no part in the search, leaving every thing to the young 
man, looking listlessly, herself, at the different articles that 
came uppermost. Nothing further of much interest or 
value, however, was found. A sword or two, such as 
were then worn by gentlemen, some buckles of silver, or 
so richly plated as to appear silver, and a few handsome 
articles of female dress, composed the principal discoveries. 
It struck both Judith and the Deerslayer, notwithstand¬ 
ing, that some of these things might be made useful in 
effecting a negotiation with the Iroquois, though the latter 
saw a difficulty in the way that was not so apparent to the 
former. The conversation was first renewed in connection 
with this point. 

“ And now, Deerslayer,” said Judith, “ we may talk of 
yourself, and of the means of getting you out of the hands 
of the Hurons. Any part, or all of what you have seen 
in the chest will be cheerfully given up by me and Hetty 
to set you at liberty.” 

*' Well, that’s downright free-hearted, and free-handed, 
and ginerous. This is the way with women ; when they 
take up a fri’ndship, they do nothing by halves, but are as 
willing to part with their property as if it had no valie in 
their eyes. Ilowsever, while I thank you both, just as 
much as if the bargain was made, and Rivenoak, or any of 
the other vagabonds, was here to accept and close the 
treaty, there’s two principal reasons why it can never come 
to pass, which may as well be told at once, in order no 
onlikely expectations may be raised in you, or any onjusti- 
fiable hopes in me. That the IMingos will be willi^ to 
receive these things, or any more like ’em you may have to 
offer, is probable enough; but whether they’ll pay valie 
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for ’em, is quite another matter. They say the chist is 
theirs already, or as good as theirs, and they’ll not thank 
anybody for the key.” 

“ I understand you, Deerslayer ; surely we are yet in 
possession of the lake, and we can keep possession of it, 
until Hurry sends troops to drive off the enemy. This we 
may certainly do, provided you will stay with us, instead 
of going back and giving yourself up a prisoner again, as 
you now seem determined on.” 

“ That Harry Hurry should talk in this way, is nat’ral, 
and according to the gifts of the man. He knows no 
better, and therefore he is little likely to feel or to act any 
better; but, Judith, I put it to your heart and conscience, 
— would you, could you think of me as favourably, as I 
hope and believe you now do, was 1 to forcet iny furlough 
and not go back to the camp ” 

“ To think more favourably of you tlian I now do, 
Deerslayer, would not be easy ; but I might continue to 
think a.»’ favourably — at least it seems so — I hope 1 
could ; for a world wouldn’t tempt me to let you do any¬ 
thing that might change my real opinion of you.” 

“ Then don’t try to entice me to overlook my furlough, 
gal ! A furlough is a sacred thing among warriors, and 
men that carry their lives in their hands, as we of the 
forests do; and what a grievous disapp’intment would it 
lie to old Tamenund, and to Uncas, the father of the Sar- 
pent, and to my other fri’nds in the tribe, if 1 was so to 
disgrace myself on my very first war-path 'fliis you 
will pairceive, moreover, Judith, is without laying any 
stress on nat'ral gifts and a while man’s duties, to say 
nothing of conscience. The last is king with me, and I 
try never to dispute his orders.” 

“ I believe you ^e right, Deerslayer,” returned the girl, 
after a little reflection, and in a saddened voice ; “ a man 
like yim ought not to act, as the selfish and dishonest would 
be apt to act; you roust, indeed, go back. We will talk 
no more of tliis, then; should I persuade you to anything 
for wliach you would be sorry hereafter, my own regret 
would not be less than yours. You diall not have it to 
say, Judith-I scarce know by what name to»call my¬ 

self, now! ” 
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“ And why not ? — why not, gal ? Children take the 
names of their parents, nat’rally, and by a sort of gift, 
like ; and why shouldn’t you and Hetty do as others have 
done afore ye ? Hutter was the old man’s name, and 
Hutter should be the name of his darters; — at least until 
you are given away in lawful and holy wedlock.” 

“ I am Judith, and Judith only,” returned the girl, 
positively ; “ until the law gives me a right to another 
name. Never will 1 use that of Thomas Hutter again ; 
nor, with my consent, shall Hetty ! Hutter was not his 
own name, I find ; but had he a thousand rights to it, it 
would give none to me.” 

“ This is strange,” said Deerslayer, looking steadily at 
the excited girl, anxious to know more, but unwilling to 
inquire into matters that did not properly concern him ; 
“ yes, this is very Strange and uncommon ! Thomas Hutter 
wasn’t Thomas Hutter, and his darters weren't his darters ! 
Who then could Thomas Hutter Ik“, and who are his 
darters ” 

" Did you never hear any thing whispered against the 
former life of this person, Deerslayer ? ” demanded Judith. 
“ Passing as 1 did for his child, such reports reached 
even me.” 

“ I’ll not deny it, Judith ; no. I’ll not deny it. Sartain 
things have been said, as Tve told you ; but I'm not very 
credible as to rejmrts. Young as 1 am, I’ve lived long 
enough to Tarn there’s two sorts of characters in the world. 
'Them that is ’arned by deeds, and them that is ’arned by 
tongues; and so I prefer to see and judge'’ for myself. 
Hurry Harry spoke pretty plaiidy of the whole family, as 
we journeyed this-a-way ; and he did hint something con- 
sarning Thomas Hutter’s having been a free-liver on the 
water in his younger days. By free-li^, I mean that he 
made free to live on other men’s goods.’” 

“ He told you he was a pirate — there is no need of 
mincing matters between friends. Head that, Deer-slayer, 
and you will see that ho told you no more than the truth. 
This Thomas Hovey was the Thomas Hutter you»knew, 
as is seen by these letters.” 

As Ju'Mth spoke with a flushed cheek and eyes dazzling 
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with the brilliancy of excitement, she held the newspaper 
towards her companion, pointing to the proclamation of a 
Colonial governor, already mentioned. 

“ Bless you, Judith!” answered the other, laughing; 
“you might as well ask me to print that—or, for that 
matter, to write it. My edication has been altogether in 
the woods.” 

“ I crave your pardon, Deerslayer,” said Judith, ear¬ 
nestly, more abashed than was her wont, in finding that 
she had, inadvertently, made an apjteal that might w'ound 
her companion's pride. “ I had forgotten your manner of 
life, and least of all did I wish to hurt your feelings.” 

“ flurt my feelin’s ! — why should it hurt my feelin’s 
to ask me to read, when I can’t read ? I’m a hunter — 
and I may now begin to say a warrior, and no missionary; 
and, therefore, books and papers are of no account with 
such as 1.” 

“ AVell, then, Iluttcr, or Hovey, was a pirate ; and being 
no father of mine, I cannot wish to call him one. His 
name shall no longer be my name.” 

“ If you dislike the name of that m.an, there’s the name 
of your mother, Judith. Her name may serve you just 
as good a turn.” 

“ I do not know it. I’ve looked through those papers, 
Deerslayer, in the hojte of finding some hint by wliich I 
might discover who my mother was; but there is no more 
trace of the past, in that resjiect, than the bird leaves in 
the air by its flight.” 

“ 'I'liat',. both oncommon, and unreasonable. Parents 
are bound to give their offspring a name, even though they 
give ’em nothing else. Now, 1 come of a humble stock, 
though we have white gifts and a white natur’ ; but we 
are not so poorly off, as to have no name. Bumjipo we 
are called, and I’ve heard it said that the time has been 
when the Bumppos had more standing and note among 
mankind than they have just now.” 

“ 'I’hey never deserved them more, Deerslayer, and the 
name is a good one; either Hetty or myself, would a 
thousand times rather be called Hetty or Judith Burappo, 
than to be called Hetty or Judith Hutter.” 

D u 
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“ That’s a moral impossible," returned the hunter, good- 
humouredly, “unless one of you should so far demean 
herself as to marry me.” 

Judith could not refrain from smiling, when she found 
how simply and naturally the conversation had come round 
to the very point at which she had aimed to bring it. Al¬ 
though far from unfeminine or forward, in either her feel¬ 
ings or her habits, the girl was goaded by a sense of 
wrongs not altogether merited, incited by the helplessness 
of a future that seemed to contain no resting-place, and 
still more influenced by feelings that were as novel to her, 
as they proved to be active and engrossing. The opening 
was too good, therefore, to be neglected, though she came 
to the subject with much of the indirectness, and, perhaps, 
justifiable address of a woman. 

“ 1 do not think Hetty will ever marry, Deerslayer,” 
she said ; “ if your name is to l)c borne by either of us, it 
must be borne by me. Forgetting the shame that ought to 
keep girls silent, until spoken to, in most cases, 1 will deal 
with you as frankly as I know one of your generous nature 
will most like to be dealt by. Can you — do you think, 
Deerslayer, that you could be happy with such a wife as a 
woman like myself would make ^ ’’ 

“ A woman like you, Judith ! But where’s the sense in 
trifling about such a thing ? A woman like you, that is 
handsome enough to be a captain’s lady, and fine enough, 
and, so far as 1 know, edication enough, would lx; little apt 
to think of becoming my wife. I suppose young gals that 
feel themselves to be smart, and know them^t'lves to be 
handsome, find a sartain satisfaction in passing their jokes 
ag’in them that’s neither, like a poor Delaware hunter.’’ 

This was said good-naturedly, but not without a Iwtrayal 
of feeling which showed that something like mortified sen¬ 
sibility was blended with the reply. 

“ You do me injustice if you suppose I have any such 
thought, or wish,” she answered, earnestly. “Never was 
I more serious in my life, or more willing to abide by any 
agreement that we may make to-night. I have had many 
suitors, Deerslayer — nay, scarce an unmarried trapper or 
hunter has been in at the lake these four years, who has 
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not offered to take me away with him, and I fear some 

that were married, too-” 

“ Ay, I’ll warrant that!’’ interrupted the other. 

“ Not one of them would I — could 1 listen to; happily 
for myself, perhaps, has it been that such was the case. 
There have been well-looking youths among them, too, as 
you may have seen in your acquaintance, Henry March,” 

“ Yes, Harry is sightly to the eye, though, to my idees, 
less so to the judgment. I thouglit, at first, you meant 
to have him, Judith, I did ; but afore he went, it was 
easy enough to verify that the same lodge wouldn’t be big 
enough for you both.” 

“ You have done me justice in that at least, Deerslayer. 
Hurry is a man I could never marry, though he were ten 
times more comely to the eye, and a hundred times more 
stout of heart than he really is. In the first place, looks 
in a man are of no importance with a woman, provided he 
is manly, and not disfigured or deformed.” 

“ There I can’t altogether agree with you,” returned the 
other thoughtfully, for he had a very humble opinion of 
his own personal appearance; “ I have noticed that the 
comeliest warriors commonly get the best-looking maidens 
of the tribe for wives ; and the Sarpent, yonder, who is 
sometimes wonderful in his paint, is a gineral favourite 
with all the Delaware young women, though he takes to 
Hist himself as if she was the only beauty on ’arth !” 

” It may be so with Indians, but it is different with 
white girls. So long as a young man has a straight and 
inaidy fiame, that promises to make him able to protect a 
woman, and to keep want from the door, it is all they ask 
of the figure. 'Then as to the face, an honest look, one 
that answers for the heart within, is of more value than 
any shape or colour, or ^yes, or teeth, or trifles like them.” 

“ Well, this is wonderful ! I always thought that 
handsome liked handsome, as riches love riches! ” 

“It may be so with you men, Deerslayer, but it is not 
always so with us women. We like stout-hearted men, 
but we wish to see them modest; sure on a hunt, or the 
war-path, ready to die for the right, and unwilling to yield 
to the wrong. Above all, we wish for honesty tongues 
n n 2 
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that are not used to say what the mind does not mean, and 
hearts that feel a little for others, as well as for themselves.” 

Judith spoke bitterly, and with her usual force, but her 
listener was too much struck with the novelty of the sen¬ 
sation he experienced to advert to her manner. There was 
something so soothing to the humility of a man of his 
temperament to hear qualities that he could not but know 
he possessed himself, thus highly extolled by the loveliest 
female he had ever beheld, that, for the moment, his 
faculties seemed suspended in a natural and excusable 
pride. Then it was that the idea of the possibility of such 
a creature as Judith becoming his companion for life, first 
crossed his mind. 'I'he image was so pleasant, and so 
novel, that he continued completely absorbed by it for 
more than a minute, totally regardless of the beautiful 
reality that was seated before him, watching the expression 
of his upright and truth-telling countenance with a keen¬ 
ness that gave her a very fair, if not an absolutely accurate 
clue to his thoughts. Never before had so pleasing a 
vision floated before the mind's-eye of the young hunter ; 
but accustomed most to practical things, and little addicted 
to submitting to the power of his imagination, he soon 
recovered his reason, and smiled at his own weakness, as 
the fancied picture faded from his mental sight, and left 
him the simple, untaught, but highly moral being he was, 
seated in the ark of Thomas flutter at midnight with the 
lovely countenance of its late owner’s reputed daughter, 
beaming on him with anxious scrutiny, by the light of the 
solitary lamp. ' 

“ You’re wonderful handsome, and enticing, and pleasing 
to look on, Judith!” he exclaimed in his simplicity, as 
fact resumed its ascendency over fancy. “Wonderful! 
I don’t remember ever to have seep so beautiful a gal, even 
among the Delawares ; and I’m not astonished that Hurry 
Harry went away soured as well as disapp’inted ! ” 

“ Would you have had me, Deerslayer, bt'come the wife 
of such a man as Henry March ? No, no! I would never 
consent to be called Judith March ! Any thing would be 
better than t/iat." 

“ Judith Bumppo wouldn’t sound so well, gal; and 
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there’s many names that would fall short of March, in 
pleasing the ear.” 

“ Ah ! IJeerslayer, the pleasantness of the sound, in 
such cases, does not come through the ear, but through 
the heart. Everything is agreeable when the heart is 
satisfied.” 

“ 'I'hat’s just it-r-yes, that’s the reason of the matter. 
Now, I’m nat’rally avarse to sarpents, and I hate even the 
word, which the missionaries tell me, comes fiom human 
natur’, on account of a sartain sarpent at the creation of 
the ’arth, that outwitted tlie first woman ; yet, ever since 
(diingachgook has ’arned th%title he bears, why the sound 
is as pleasant to my ears as the whistle of the whip-poor- 
will of a calm evening —it is.” 

“ 'I’his is so true, Deerslayer, that I am surprised you 
should think it remarkable a girl, who may have some 
comeliness herself, should not think it necessary that her 
husband should have the same advantage, or what you 
fancy an advantage. To me, looks in a man are nothing, 
provided his countenance he as honest as his heart.” 

“ Yes, honesty is a great advantage in the long-run; 
and they that are the most apt to forget it, in the begin¬ 
ning, are the most apt to Tarn it in the end. Tm glad, 
howsever, that you look at the thing in its true light, and 
not in the way in which so many is apt to deceive them¬ 
selves.” 

“ 1 do thus look at it, Deerslayer,” returned the girl 
with emphasis, still shrinking with a woman’s sensitiveness 
from !i direct ofler of her hand, ” and can say, from the 
bottom of my heart, that 1 would rather trust my hap¬ 
piness to a man whose truth and feelings may be depended 
on, than to a false-tongued and false-hearted wretch that 
had chests of gold, and houses and lands — yes, though he 
were oven seate<l on a throne I ” 

“ These are brave words, Judith; they’re downright 
brave words; but do you think that the feelin’s would 
keep ’em company, did the eh’ice actually lie afore you } 
If a gay gallant in a scarlet coat stood on one side, his 
face smooth and blooming as your own ; and on the other 
side stood one that has passed his days in the open air till 
D u 3 
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his forehead is as red as his cheek; had cut his way 
through swamps and bushes till his hand was as rugged as 
the oaks lie slept under ; — now, if both these men stood 
here, as suitors for your feelin’s, which do you think would 
win your favour ? ” 

Judith’s fine face flushed; for the picture that her com¬ 
panion had so simply drawn of a gay officer of the garrisons 
had once been particularly grateful to her imagination, 
though experience and disappointment had not only chilled 
all her affections, but given them a backward current, and 
the passing image had a momentary inflnence on her feel¬ 
ings ; but the mounting colouti was succeeded by a ghastly 
paleness. 

“ As God is my judge,” the girl solemnly answered, 
“ did both these men stand before me, as J may say one of 
them does, my choice, if I know my own heart, would be 
the latter. I have no wish for a husband who is any way 
better than myself.” 

“ This is pleasant to listen to, and might lead a young 
man in time to forget his own onworthiness, Judith ! 
However, you hardly think all that you say. A man like 
me is too rude and ignorant for one that has had such a 
mother to teach her; vanity is nat’ral, 1 do believe ; but 
vanity like that would .surpass reason ! ” 

“ Then you do not know of what a woman’s heart is 
capable! Rude yo//. are not Deerslayer ; nor can one be 
called ignorant that has studied what is before his eyes as 
closely as you have done. M’hen the affections are con¬ 
cerned, all things appear in their plea.santest colours, and 
trifles arc overlooked or are forgotten. And so it would 
Ije between you and the woman who should love you, even 
though your wife might happen, in some matters, to 
possess what the world calls the advantage over you.” 

“ Judith, you come of people altogether above mine, in 
the world ; and onequal matches, like oneqiial fri’ndships, 
can’t often tarrainate kindly. I speak of this altogether as 
a fanciful thing, since it’s not very likely that ytm, at 
least, would be able to treat it as a matter that can ever 
come to pass.” 

Judith fastened her deep blue eyes on the open frank 
countenance of her companion, as if she would read his 
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soul. Nothing there betrayed any covert meaning, and 
she was obliged to admit to herself that he regarded the 
conversation as argumentative rather than positive, and 
that he was still without any active suspicion that 
her feelings were seriously involved in the issue. At 
first she felt offended; then she saw the injustice of 
making the self-abasement and modesty of the hunter a 
charge against him; and this novel difficulty gave a 
piquancy to the state of affairs that rather increased her 
interest in the young man. At that critical instant a 
change of jdati Hashed on her mind, and with a readiness 
of invention that is peculiar to the quick-witted and in¬ 
genious, she adopted a scheme by which she hoped effectu¬ 
ally to bind him to her person. That the conversation 
might not terminate too abruptly, however, or any suspi 
cion of her design exist, she answered the last remark of 
Deerslayer as earnestly and as truly as if her original 
intention remained unaltered. 

“ I certainly have no reason to boast of parentage after 
what I have seen this night,"’ said the girl in a saddened 
voice. “ 1 had a mother, it is true ; but of her name even 
1 am ignorant: and as for my father, it is better perhaps 
that I should never know who he was, lest I sj)eak too 
bitterly of him ! ” 

“ Judith,” said Deerslayer, taking her hand kindly, and 
with a manly sincerity that went diiectly to the girl’s 
heart, “ ’tis better to say no more to-night. Sleep on 
what you’ve seen and felt; in the morning, things that 
now look gloomy may look more cheerful. Above all, 
never do any thing in bitterness, or because you feel as if 
you’d like to take revenge on yourself for other people’s 
backslidiugs. All that has been said or done atween us, 
this night, is your secret, and shall never be talked of by 
me, even with the Sarpent; and you may be sartain, if he 
can’t get it out of me, no man can. It is time to get a 
little rest, for to-morrow is like to prove a trying day to 
some of us.” 

Deerslayer arose as he spoke, and Judith had no choice 
but to comply. The chest was closed and secured, and 
they parted in silence; she to take her place by Ahe side of 
i> D 4 
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Hist and Hetty, and he to seek a blanket on the floor of 
the cabin he was in. It was not five minutes ere the 
young man was in a deep sleep; but the girl continued 
awake for a long time. She scarce knew whether to 
lament, or to rejoice at having failed in making herself 
understood. On the one hand, were her womanly sensibi¬ 
lities spared; on the other, was the disappointment of de¬ 
feated, or at least of delayed expectations, and the uncer¬ 
tainty of a future that looked so dark. Then came the 
new resolution, and the bold project for the morrow; and 
when drowsiness finally shut her eyes, they closed on a 
scene of success and happiness, that was pictured by the 
fancy, under the influence of a sanguine temperament and 
a happy invention. 


CIIAPTEK V. 


But, mother, t>ow a ».hadc has past 
AthA^art my brightest visions here, 

A cloud ol darkest gloom has urapt 
The reimiani of my brief cdreci ! 

No song, no echo can 1 nin ; 

The sparkling fount lias dried within. 

Maruari-it I)aa'id.‘ion. 

Hist and Hetty arose with the return of light, leaving 
Judith still buried in sleep. It took but a minute for the 
first to complete her toilet. Her long coal-black hair was 
soon adjusted in a simple knot, the calico dress belted 
tight to her slender waist, and her little feet concealed in 
their gaudily ornamented moccasins. Al'hen attired, she 
left her companion employed in household affairs, and 
went herself on the platform, to breathe the pure air of the 
morning. Here she found Chingachgook studying the 
shores of the lake, the mountains, and the heavens, with 
the sagacity of a man of the woods, and the gravity of an 
Indian. 

The meeting between the lovers was simjile, but affec¬ 
tionate. The chief showed a manly kindness, equally re¬ 
moved from boyish weakness and haste ; while the girl be- 
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trayeil in her smile and half-averted looks, the bashful 
tenderness of her sex. Neither spoke, unless it were 
with the eyes, though each understood the other as fully 
as if a vocabulary of vrords and protestations had been 
poured out. Hist seldom appeared to more advantage 
than at that moment ; for, just from her rest and ablu¬ 
tions, there was a freshness about her youthful form and 
face, that the toils of the wood do not always permit to be 
exhibited, by even the juvenile and pretty. Then Judith 
had not only imparted some of her own skill in the toilet 
during their short intercourse, but she had actually be¬ 
stowed a few well-selected ornaments from her own stores, 
that contributed not a little to set oft’ the natural graces ot 
the Indian maid. All this the lover saw and felt, for a 
moment his countenance was illuminated with a look of 
pleasure; but it soon grew grave again, and became sad¬ 
dened and anxious. The stools used the previous night 
W'ere still standing on the platform ; placing two against 
the v/alls of.tlie hut, he seated himself on one, making a 
gesture to his companion to take the other, This done, 
he continued thoughtful and silent for quite a minute, 
maintaining the reftecting dignity of one born to take bis 
seat at tbc council-fire, while Hist was furtively watching 
the expression of his face, patient and submissive, as be¬ 
came a woman of her people. Then the young warrior 
stretched his aim before him, as if to point out the glories 
of the scene at that witching hour, when the whole 
jianorania, as usual, was adorned by the mellow distinct¬ 
ness of early morning, sweejiiiig with bis hand slowly over 
lake, hills, and heavens. The girl followed the movement 
with pleased wonder, smiling as each new beau ty met her gaze. 

“ Hugh !’’ exclaimed the chief, in admiration of a scene 
so unusual even to him, for this was the first lake he had 
ever beheld. “ This is the country of the Manitou ! It 
is too good for Mingos, Hist; but the curs of that tribe 
are howling in packs through the woods. They think 
that the Delawares are asleep, over the mountains. 

“ All but one of them is, Chingachgook. There is one 
here; and he is of the blood of Uncas ! ” 

“What is one warrior against a tribe?—'I«hc path to 
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our villages is very long and crooked, and we shall travel 
it under a cloudy sky. 1 am afraid, too, Honeysuckle of 
the Hills, that we shall travel it alone !” 

Hist understood the allusion, and it made her sad; 
though it sounded sweet to her ears to he compared by the 
warrior she so loved, to the most fragrant, and the plea¬ 
santest of all the wild flowers of her native woods. 

“ When the sun is thus,” continued the Delaware, 
pointing to the zenith, by simply casting upward a hand 
and finger by a play of the wrist, “ the great hunter of our 
tribe will go back to the Hurons, to be treateil like a bear, 
that they roast and skin, even on full stomachs.” 

“ 'I'he Great Spirit may soften their hearts and not suffer 
them to be. so bloody-minded. They have hearts, and will 
not forget their ow'n children, should they fall into the 
hands of the Delawares.” 

“ A wolf is for ever howling ; a hog will always eat. 
They have lost warriors ; even their women will call out 
for vengeance. The pale-face has the eyes of ijn eagle, and 
can see into a Mingo’s heart; he looks for no mercy. There 
is a cloud over his spirit, though it is not before his face.” 

A long, thoughtful pause succeeded, during which Hist 
stealthily took the hand of the chief, as if seeking his sup¬ 
port, though she scarce ventured to raise her eyes to a 
countenance that was now literally becoming terrible, under 
the conflicting passions, and stern resolution that were 
struggling in the breast of its owner. 

“ What will the son of Hneas do?” the girl at length 
timidly asked. ''He is a chief, and is already'celebrated 
in council, though so young ; what does his heart tell him 
is wisest; does the head too, speak the same words as the 
heart ? ” 

" What does Wah-ta !-Wah say, at a moment when my 
dearest friend is in such danger, 'rho smallest birds sing 
the sweetest; it is always pleasant to hearken to their 
songs. 1 wish I could hear the Wren of the Woods in my 
difficulty; its note would reach deeper than the ear.” 

Again Hist experienced the profound gratification that 
the language of praise can always awaken, when uttered by 
those we lore. The “ Honeysuckle of the Hills” was a 
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term often applied to the girl, by the young men of the 
Delawares, though it never sounded so sweet in her cars, 
as from the lips of Chingachgook ; but the latter alone 
had ever styled her the Wren of the Woods. She pressed 
the hand she held between both her own, and answered — 

“Wah-ta!-Wah says that neither she nor the Great 
Serpent could ever laugh again, or ever sleep without 
dreaming of the Hurons, should the Deerslayer die under 
a Mingo tomahawk, and they do nothing to save him. She 
would rather go back, and start on her long path alone, than 
let such a dark cloud pass before her happiness.” 

“ Good ! The husband and the wife will have b\it one 
heart; they will see with the same eyes, and feel with the 
same feelings.” 

The youthful pair were yet conversing when the sun 
appeared above the tops of the pines, and the light of a 
brilliant American day streamed down into the valley, 
bathing “ in deep joy” the lake, the forests and the moun¬ 
tain sides. .Just at that instant Deerslayer came out of the 
cabin of the ark, and stepj)ed upon the platform. His 
first look was at the cloudless heavens, then his rapid 
glance took in the entire panorama of land and water, 
when he had leisure for a friendly nod at his friends, and 
a cheerful smile for Hist. 

“ AVell,” he said, in his usual composed manner, and 
pleasant voice; “ he that sees the sun set in the west, and 
wakes ’arly enough in the morning, will be sartain to find 
him coming back ag’in in the east, like a buck that is 
hunted round his ha’nts.” 

“ VA^hen the sun is in the top of that pine to-morrow,” 
said Chingachgook, gravely, “ where will my brother Deer¬ 
slayer be” 

The hunter started, and he looked intently, though 
totally without alarm at his friend. Then he signed for 
him to follow, and led the way into the ark, where he might 
pursue the subject unheard by those whose feelings he 
feared might get the mastery over their reason. Here he 
stopped, and pursued the conversation in a more con¬ 
fidential tone. 

“ 'Twas a little onreasonable in you, Sarpent,” he said. 
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“ to bring up such a subject afore Hist, and when the 
young woman of my own colour might overhear what was 
said. Yes, 'twas a little more onreasonable than most 
things that you do. No matter ; Hist didn’t comjirchend, 
and the other didn’t hear. Howsever, the question is 
easier put than answered. No mortal can say where he 
will be when the sun rises to-morrow. I w'ill ask you the 
same question, Sarpent, and should like to hear what 
answer you can give.” 

“ Chingachgook will be with his friend Deerslayer ; if 
he l)e in the land of spirits, the Great Serpent will crawl 
at his side; if beneath yonder sun, its warmth and light 
shall fall on both.” 

“ I understand you, Delaware,” returned the other, 
touched with the simple self-devotion of his friend. “ Such 
language is as plain in one tongue as in another ; it comes 
from the heart, and goes to the heart, too. ’Tis well to 
think .so, and it may be well to soy so, for that matter, but 
it would not Ixt well to do so, Sarpent. You are no longer 
alone in life; for, though you have the lodges to change, 
and other ceremonies to go through, afore Hist becomes 
your lawful wife, yet are you as good as married in all that 
bears on tlie feelin’s, and joy, and misery. No, no ; Hist 
must not be desarted, because a cloud is passing atween you 
and me a little unexpectedly, and a little darker than we 
may have looked for." 

“ Hist is a daughter of the Mohicans; she knows how 
to obey her husband. Where he goes she will follow. 
Molh will be with the Great Hunter of the Delawares, when 
the sun shall be in the pine to-morrow.” 

“ The Lord bless and protect you, chief; this is down¬ 
right madness ! Can either, or both of you alter a Mingo 
natur’ ? Will your grand looks, or Hist’s tears and beauty, 
change a wolf into a squirrel, or make a catamount as 
innocent as a fa'an ! No, Sarpent, you will think better of 
this matter, and leave me in the hands of God. After aU, 
it’s by no means sartain that the scamps design the tor¬ 
ments, for they may yet be pitiful, and bethink them of 
the wickedness of such a course; though it is but a hope¬ 
less expectation to look forward to a Mingo’s turning aside 
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from evil, and letting marcy get uppermost in liis heart. 
Nevertheless, no one knows to a sartainty what will happen; 
and young crcatur’s like Hist ar’n’t to be risked on onsar- 
taintics. Now, if you was single, or as good as single, 
Delaware, I should expect you to be actyve and stirring 
about tbe camp of the vagabonds, from sunrise to sunset, 
sarcumveil ting, and contriving, and doing all manner of 
things to help me and to distract the initny.” 

“ Listen, Deerslayer,” returned the Indian, with an em¬ 
phasis so decided, as to show how much he was in earnest. 
“ If f.’hingachgook was in the hands of the Hurons, what 
would my pale-face brother doSneak off to the Dela¬ 
ware villages, and say to the chiefs, and old men, and 
young warriors — ‘ See ; here is IVah-ta !-VV^ah ; she is 
safe, but a little tired; and here is the Son of Uncas, not 
as tired as the Honeysuckle, lieing stronger, but just as 
safe.’ Would he do this ” 

“ AVell, that’s oncommoii ingen’ous; it’s cunning enough 
for a Mingo himself. What woiild 1 do ? Why, in the 
first place. Hist wouldn’t he likely to lie in my company at 
all, for she would stay as near you as possible, and there¬ 
fore all that part aliout her couldn’t be said without talking 
nonsense. As for her being tired, that would fall through, 
too, if she didn’t go, and no part of your speech would be 
likely to come from me : so you see, Sarpent, reason is 
ag’in you, and you may as well give it up, since to hold out 
ag’in reason is no way becoming a chief of your character 
and repitation.” 

“ My Ifrother is not himself; he forgets that he is talk¬ 
ing to one who has sat at the council fires of his nation,” 
returned the other kindly. “ He has not answered ray 
question ; when a chief puts a question his friend should 
not talk of other things.” 

“ T understand you, Delaware; 1 understand well enough 
what you mean, and truth won't allow me to say otherwise. 
Still, it’s not as easy to answer as you seem to thitik, for 
this plain reason. You wish me to say what I would do, 
if 1 had a betrothed as you have here, on the lake, and a 
fri’nd yonder in the Huron camp in danger of the tor¬ 
ments. That's it, isn’t it” 
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The Indian bowed his head silently, and with unmoved 
gravity. 

“ Well, I never had a betrothed; never had the kind of 
feelin’s towards any young woman, that you have towards 
Hist; though the Lord knows iny feelin’s are kind enough 
towards ’em all. Still my heart, as they call it, in such 
matters isn’t touched, and therefore 1 can’t say what I 
would do. A fri’nd pulls strong; that I know by ex- 
per’ence, Sarpent; but, by all that I’ve seen and heard con- 
sarning love. I’m led to think that a betrothed pulls stronger.” 

“ 'frue, but the betrothed of Chingachgook does not pull 
towards tiie lodges of the Delawares ; she pulls towards the 
camp of the Ilurons.” 

“ She’s a noble gal, for all her little feet and hands that 
an’t bigger than a child’s, and a voice that’s as pleasant as 
a mocker's ; she’s a noble gal, and like the stock of lier 
sires ! ATcll, what is it, Sarpentfor 1 conclude she 
hasn’t changed her mind, and mean to give herself up, and 
turn Huron wife. What is it you want ?” 

Wah-ta !-Wah will never live in the wigwam of an 
Iroquois,” answered the Delaware, drily. “ She has little 
feet, but they can carry her to the villages of her people ; 
she has small hands, too, but her mind is large. My 
brother will see what we can do when the time shall come, 
rather than let him die under Mingo torments.” 

“ Attempt nothing heedlessly, Delaw^are,” said the other, 
earnestly ; “ I suppose you must and will have your way; 
and, on the whole, it’s right you should; for you’d neither 
be happy, unless something was undertaken. 1 didn’t ex- 
j)ect you’d quit the lake, while my matter remained in un- 
sartainty; but remember, Sarpent, that no torments that 
Mingo ingenuity can invent, no ta’ntings and revilings, no 
burnings and roastings, and nail-tearings, nor any other 
bnhuman contrivance, can so soon break down my spirit, 
as to find that you and Hist have fallen into the power of 
the inemy, in striving to do something for my good.” 

“ ’fhe Delawares are prudent. The Decrslayer will not 
find them running into a strange camp with their eyes shut.” 

Here the dialogue terminated. Hetty soon announced 
that the breakfast was ready, and the whole party were soon 
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seated around the simple board in the usual primitive man¬ 
ner of borderers. Judith was the last to take her seat, 
pale, silent, and betraying in her countenance that she had 
passeil a painful if not a sleepless night. At this meal 
scarce a syllable was exchanged, all the females njanifest- 
ing want of appetite, though the two men were unchanged 
in this particular. It was early when the party arose, and 
there still remained several hours before it would be neces¬ 
sary for the prisoner to leave his friends. The knowledge 
of this circumstance and the interest all felt in his welfare, 
induced the whole to assemble on the platform again, in 
the desire to be near the expected victim, to listen to his 
discourse, and, if possible, to show their interest in him by 
anticipating his wishes. Deerslaycr, himself, so far as 
human eyes could penetrate, was wholly unmoved, con¬ 
versing cheerfully and naturally, though he avoided any 
direct allusion to the expected and great event of the day. 
If any evidence could be discovered of his thoughts revert¬ 
ing to that painful subject at all, it was the manner in 
which he spoke of death and the last great change. 

“ (Jrieve not, Hetty,” he said ; for it was while consoling 
this simple-minded girl for the loss of her parents that he 
thus betrayed his feelings ; “ since God has app’inted that 
all must die. Your parents, or them you fancied your 
parents, have gone afore you ; this is only in the order of 
natur’, my good gal, for the aged go first and the young 
follow. But one that had a mother like your’n, Hetty, 
can be at no loss to hope the best, as to how matters will 
turn out in another world. The Delaware, here, and Hist 
believe in happy hunting-grounds, and have idees befitting 
their notions and gifts, as red-skins; but we, who are of 
white blood, hold altogether to a different doctrine. Still, 
I rather conclude our heaven is their land of spirits, and 
that the path which leads to it will be travelled by all 
colours alike. Keep up your sj)irits, poor Hetty, and look 
forward to the day when you will meet your mother ag'in, 
and that without pain or sorrowing.” 

“ 1 do ex])ect to see mother,” returned the truth-telling 
and simple girl, “ but what will become of father ? ” 

“ Hetty, we must all hope for the best. Tha* is wisest. 
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and it is much the easiest to the mind if one can only do 
it. I recommend to you trusting to (Jod, and putting down 
all misgivings and [faint-hearted feelin’s. It’s wonderful, 
Judith, how different i)eople have different notions about 
the futur’, some fancying one change, and some fancying 
another. I’ve known white teachers that have thought all 
was spirit, hereafter; and them, ag’in, that believed the 
body will be transported to another world, much as the 
red-skins themselves imagine, and that we shall walk about 
in the flesh and know each other, and talk together, and be 
fri’nds there as we’ve been fri’nds here.” 

“ Which of these opinions is most pleasing toj/oit. Deer- 
slayer.^” asked the girl, willing to indulge his melancholy 
mood, and far from being free from its influence herself, 
" Would it be disagreeable to think that you should meet 
all who are now on this platform in another world } Or, 
have you known enough of us here, to be glad to see us no 
more } ” 

“ 'The last would make death a bitter portion ; yes, it 
would. It’s eight good years since the Sarpent and 1 be¬ 
gan to hunt together, and the thought that we were never 
to meet ag’in, would be a hard thought to me. lie looks 
forward to the time when we shall chase a sort of spirit- 
deer in company on plains where there’s no thorns, or 
brambles, or marshes, or other hardshijis to overcome ; 
whereas, I can’t fall into all these notions, seeing that they 
appear to be ag’in reason.” 

“ And what are your ideas of the fate of an Indian in 
the other world ? ” demanded Judith. 

“ Ah ! gal, any thing but that! I am too christianized 
to expect any thing so fanciful as hunting and fishing after 
death ; nor do 1 believe there is one Manitou for the red¬ 
skin, and another for a pale-face. You find different colours 
on ’arth, as any one may see, but you don’t find different 
natur's. Different gifts, but only one natur’. Ah’s me ! 
little did I think to be talking of such matters to-day, but 
it’s one of our weaknesses never to know what will come to 
pass. Step into the ark with me, Judith, for a minute. I 
wish to convarse with you.” 

Juditlk complied with a willingness she could scarce 
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conceal. Following the hunter into the cabin, she took a 
seat on a stool, while the young man brought Killdecr, the 
rifle she had given him, out of a corner, and placed him. 
self on another with the weapon laid upon his knees. 
After turning the piece round and round, and examining 
its lock and its breech with a sort of aflectionate assiduity, 
he laid it down and proceeded to the subject which had 
induced him to desire the interview. 

“ I understood you, Juditli, to say that you gave me 
this rifle," he said. “ I agreed to take it because a young 
woman can have no great use for fire-arms. 'I'he we’pon 
has a great name, and it desarves it, and ought of right to 
be carried by some known and sure hand.” 

“ (;an it be in better hands tlian those in which it is 
now, Deerslaycr? Thomas Hutter seldom missed with it: 
with you, it must turn out to be—” 

“ Sartain death ! ” interrupted the hunter, laughing. 
“ I once know’d a beaver-man that had a piece he called 
by that very name, but ’twas all boastfulness, for I’ve seen 
Delawares that were as true with arrows at a short range. 
Howsever, I’ll not deny my gifts, and therefore allow that 
the rifle couldn’t well be in better hands than it is at pre¬ 
sent. But how long will it 1k> likely to remain there ? 
Atween us, the truth may be said, though I shouldn’t like 
to have it known to the Sarpent and Hist; but to you the 
truth may be spoken, since your feclin’s will not be as 
likely to be tormented by it as those of them that have 
known me longer and better. How long am I like to own 
this rifle, cr any other.'' That is a serious question for 
onr thoughts to rest on, and should that happen which is 
so likely to ha])pen, Kdhleer would be without an owner.” 

Judith listened with apparent composure, though the 
conflict within came near overpowering her. Appreciating 
the singular character of her com])anion, however, she 
succeeded in appearing calm ; though, had not his attention 
been drawn exclusively to the rifle, a man of his keenness 
of observation could scarce have failed to detect the agony 
of mind with which the girl had hearkened to his words. 
Her great self-command, notwithstanding, enabled her to 
pursue the subject in a way still to deceive hiim 
E E 
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“ What would you have me do with the weapon,” she 
asked, “should that which you seem to expect, takeidace?” 

‘^That’s just what I wanted to speak to you about, 
Judith — that’s just it. There’s Chingachgook, now, though 
far from being perfect sartainty with a rifle—for few red¬ 
skins ever get to be that — though far from being perfect 
sartainty, he is respectable, and is coming on. He is my 
fri’nd ; and all the better fri’nd, perhaps, because there 
never can he any hard feelin’s at ween us, touchin’ our 
gifts; his’n bein’ red, and mine bein’ altogether white. 
Now, I should like to leave Killdeer to the Sarpent, should 
any tiling happen to keep me from doing credit and honour 
to your precious gift, Judith.” 

“ Leave it to whom you please, Deerslayer ; the rifle is 
your own, to do with as you please; Chingachgook shall 
have it, should you never return to claim it, if that be 
your wish.” 

“Has Hetty been consulted in this matter? Piopcrty 
goes from the parent to tlie children, and not to one child 
in partic’lar. If Hetty would only say that she is willing, 
my mind would be quite at ease in the matter. It’s true, 
Judith, that your sister has neitlier your beauty nor your 
wit; but we should be the tenderest of the rights and 
welfare of the most weak-minded.” 

The girl made no answer ; but placing herself at a 
window, she summoned her sister to her side. IV'hen the 
question was put to Hetty, her simple-minded and affec¬ 
tionate nature cheerfully assented to the proposal to confer 
on Deerslayer a full right of ownership to the much-coveted 
rifle. The latter now seemed perfectly happy, for the 
time being at least ; and after again examining and re¬ 
examining his prize, he expressed a determination to put 
its merits to a practical test Itefore he left the spot. No 
hoy could have been more eager to exhibit the qualities of 
his trumpet, or his cross-bow, than this simple forester was 
to prove those of his rifle, lleturning to the platform, he 
first took the Delaware aside, and informed him that this 
celebrated piece was to become his property, in the event 
of any thing serious befalling himself. 

“ 'I’his ^is a new reason why you should be wary, Sar- 
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pent, and not run into any oncalculated danger,” the hunter 
added, “ for it will be a victory of itself to a tribe, to own 
such a piece as this! The Mingos will turn green with 
envy ; and, what is more, they will not ventur’ heedlessly 
near a village where it is known to be kejit. So look well 
to it, Delaware, and remember that you've now to watch 
over a thing that has all the valie of a creatur’ without its 
failin’s. Come, my fri’nd, such another occasion may 
never offer ag’in, and I feel a strong craving for a tri j 
with this celebrated piece. You shall bring out your own 
rifle, and I will just sight Killdeer in a careless way, in 
order that we may know a few of its secret vartues." 

As this proposition served to relieve the thoughts of the 
whole party by giving them a new direction, while it was 
likely to produce no unpleasant result, every one was willing 
to enter into it; the girls bringing forth the fire-arms with 
an alacrity bordering on cheerfulness. Hutter’s armoury 
was well Bupjrlied, possessing several rifles, all of which 
were habitually kept loaded, in readiness to meet any sud¬ 
den demand for their use. On the present occasion, it 
only remained to freshen the primings, and each piece was 
in a state for service. 'I'his was soon done, as all assisted 
in it, the females being as expert in this part of the system 
of defence, as their male companions. 

“ Now, Sarpeut, we’ll begin in an humble way, using 
old Tom’s commoners first, and coming to your we'pon and 
Killdeer as the winding-up observations,” said Deerslayer, 
delighted to be again weapon in hand, ready to display his 
skill, “ litre’s birds in abundance, some in, and some 
over the lake, and they keep at just a good range, hovering 
round the hut. Speak your mind, Delaware, and p’int out 
the creatur’ you wish to alarm. Here’s a diver nearest in, 
off to the eastward, and that's a creatur’ that buries itself 
at the flash, and will be like enough to try both piece and 
powder.” 

(Ihingachgook was a man of few words. No sooner was 
the bird pointed out to him, than he took his aim and fired. 
'Fhe duck dived at the flash, as had been expected, and 
the bullet skipjied harmlessly along the surface of the lake, 
first striking the water within a few inches o£ the spot 
E E 2 
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where the bird had so lately swum. Deerslayer laughed, 
cordially and naturally ; but at the same time he threw 
himself into an attitude of preparation, and stood keenly 
watching the sheet of placid water. Presently a dark spot 
appeared, and then the duck arose to breathe, and shook 
its wings. While in this act, a bullet passed directly 
through its breast, actually turning it over lifeless, on its 
back. At the next moment, Deerslayer stood with the 
breech of his rifle on the platform, as tranquil as if nothing 
had happeneil, though laughing in his own peculiar manner. 

“ There’s no great trial of the pieces in that!” he said, 
as if anxious to prevent a false impression of his own merit. 
" No, that proof's neither for, nor ag’in the rifles, seeing it 
was all quickness of hand and eye. I took the bird at a 
disadvantage, or he might have got under, again, afore the 
bullet reached him. But the Sarpent is too wise to mind 
such tricks, having long been useti to them. Do you re¬ 
member the time, chief, when you thought yourself sartain 
of the wild goose, and I took him out of your very eyes, as 
it might be, with a little smoke ! Howsever, such things 
pass for nothing atween fri’nds, and young folk will have 
their fun, Judith. Ay, here’s just the bird we want, for 
it's as good for the fire as it is for the aim, and nothing 
should l)c lost that can be turned to just account. 'J'here, 
farther north, Delaware.” 

The latter looked in the required direction, and he soon 
saw a large black duck, floating in stately rejwse on the 
water. At that instant a hundred birds were visible from 
the castle, sleeping on the water, or laving tlieir feathers 
in the limpid element, though no other offered so favorable 
a mark as that Deerslayer had just pointed out to his 
friend. (Ihingachgook, as usual, spared his words, and 
proceeded to execution. This time his aim was more 
careful than before, and his success in proportion. The bird 
had awing crippled, and fluttered along the water scream¬ 
ing, materially increasing its distance from its enemies. 

That bird must be put out of pain,” exclaimed Deer¬ 
slayer, the moment the animal endeavoured to rise on the 
wing ; “ and this is the rifle and the eye to do it.” 

'fhe ^uck was still floundering along, when the fatal 
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bullet overtook it, severing the head from the neck, as 
neatly as if it had been done with an axe. The chief 
uttered the usual exclamation of pleasure, and his smile 
proved how much he admired, and how little he envied. 

“ Here is a bird over head,” exclaimed Deerslaycr, 
“ that will put the pieces to the proof; I challenge you to 
an upward aim, with a flying target. That’s a ra’al proof, 
and one that needs sartain rifles, as well as sartain eyes." 

The species of eagle that frequents the water and lives 
on fish, was also present, and one was hovering at a con¬ 
siderable height above the Iiut, greedily watching for an 
opportunity to make a swoop ; its hungry young elevating 
their heads from a nest that was in sight in the naked sum¬ 
mit of a dead pine. Ohingachgook silently turned a new 
piece against this bird, and after carefully watching his 
time, fired. A wider circuit than common, denoted that 
the messenger had passed through the air, at no great dis¬ 
tance from the bird, though it missed its object. Deer- 
slayer, whose aim was not more true than it was quick, 
fired as soon as it was certain his friend had missed, and 
the deep swoop that followed left it momentarily doubtful 
whether the eagle was hit or not. The marksman himself, 
however, proclaimed his own want of success, calling on 
his friend to seize another rifle, for he saw signs on the 
part of the bird of an intention to quit the spot. 

“ I made him wink, Sarpent; I do think his feathers 
were ruffled, but no blood has yet been drawn, nor is that 
old piece fit for so nice and quick a sight. Quick, De¬ 
laware; you’ve now a better rifle, and, .Judith, bring out 
Killdeer, for this is the occasion to try his merits, if he 
lias ’em ! ’’ 

A general movement followed, each of the competitors 
got ready, and the girls stood in eager expectation of the 
result. The eagle had made a wide circuit after his low 
swoop, and fanning his way upward, once more hovered 
nearly over the hut, at a distance even greater than before. 
Chingachgook gazed at him, and then expressed his opi¬ 
nion of the impossibility of striking a bird at that great 
height, and while he was so nearly perpendicular as to the 
range. Hut a low murmur from Hist jiroducwl a sudden 
E E 3 
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impulse, and he fired. The result showed how well he 
had calculated, the eagle not even varying his flight, sail¬ 
ing round and round in his airy circle, and looking down, 
as if in contempt, at his foes. 

“Now, Judith,” cried Ueerslayer, laughing, with glisten¬ 
ing and delighted eyes, “ we’ll see if Killdcer isn’t Kill- 
eagle, too ! Oive me room, Sarpent, and watch the reason 
of the aim, for by reason any thing may be I’arned.” 

A careful sight followed, and was repeated again and 
again, the bird continuing to rise higher and higher. Then 
followed die fiash and the report. The swift messenger 
sped upward, and at the next instant the bird turned on its 
side, and came swooping down, now struggling with one 
wing and then with another, sometimes whirling in a 
circuit, next fanning desperately as if conscious of its inj ury, 
until having described several complete circles around the 
spot, it fell heavily into the end of the ark. On examining 
the body, it was found that the bullet had pierced it about 
half way between one of its wings and the breast-bone. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Upon two stony tables, spread before her. 

She lean’d her hosoiii, more than stoni hard ; 

There blcpt th’ impartial judge, and strict restorer 
(>l wrong, or right, with pain or with reward ; 

There hung the score of all our debts, the card 
'W'liiTe g(HK^ and bad, and life, and death, were painted ; 

"Was never heait of mortal so untainted. 

But when the loll was rend, with thoustuid terrors fainted. 

Giles Flktchbr. 


“We’ve done an unthoughtful thing, Sarpent — yes, 
Judith, we've done an unthoughtful thing in taking life 
with an object no better than vanity! ” exclaimed l>eer- 
slayer, when the Delaware held up the enormous bird by its 
wings, and exhibited the dying eyes riveted on its enemies 
with the gaze that the helpless ever fasten on their de¬ 
stroyers. Ah’s ! me ; well, as a punishment I’ll quit you at 
once, and when I find myself alone with them bloody- 
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minded Mingos, it’s more than like I’ll have occasion to 
remember that life is sweet, even to the beasts of the woods 
and the fowls of the air. Here, Judith; there’s Killdeer ; 
take him back ag’in, and keep him for some hand that's 
more desarving to own such a piece.” 

“ I know of none as deserving as your own, Deerslayer,” 
answered the girl in haste ; “ none but yours shall keep 
the rifle.” 

“ If it depended on skill you might be right enough, 
gal, but we should know when to use fire-arms, as well as 
how to use ’em. I haven’t I’arnt the first duty yet, it 
seems ; so keep the piece till I have. The sight of a (lyin’ 
and distressed creator’, even though it only a bird, 
brings wholesome thoughts to a man who don’t know how 
soon his own time may come, and who is pretty sartain that 
it will come afore the sun sets ; I’d give back all my vain 
feelin’s, and rty’iciii’s in hand and eye, if that poor eagle 
was only on its nest ag’in with its young, praisin’ the Lord, 
for any thing that we can know about the matter, for health 
and strength ! ” 

The listeners were confounded rvith this proof of sudden 
repentance in the hunter, and that, too, for an indulgence 
so very common, that men seldom stop to weigh its conse¬ 
quences, or the physical suffering it may bring on the 
unoffending and helpless. The Delaware understood what 
was said, though he scarce understood the feelings which 
had prompted the words, and by way of disposing of the 
difficulty, he drew his keen knife, and severed the head of 
the sufferer from its body. 

“ What a thing is power ! ” continued the hunter, “ and 
what a thing it is to have it, and not to know how to use 
it! It’s no wonder, Judith, that the great so often fail 
of their duties when even the little and the humble find it 
so hard to do what’s right, and not to do what’s wrong.” 

“ I’m glad to hear you say this, Deerslayer,” observed 
Hetty, “ and God will be more apt to remember your 
sorrow for what you’ve done, than the wickedness itself. 
I thought how wicked it was to kill harmless birds, while 
you were shooting, and meant to tell you so ; but I don’t 
know how it happened—I was so curious to «ee if you 
E E 4 
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could hit an eagle at so great a height, that I forgot al¬ 
together to speak, till the miscliief was done.” 

“ That’s it; that’s just it, my good Hetty. We can 
all see our faults and mistakes when it’s too late to help 
them! Ilowsever, I’m glad you didn’t speak, for I 
don't think a word or two would have stopped me, just at 
that moment.” 

Little did Deerslayer know, while thus indulging in 
feelings natural to the man, and so strictly in accordance 
with his own unsophisticated and just principles, that, in 
the course of the inscrutable Providence which so uni¬ 
formly and yet so mysteriously covers all events with its 
mantle, the very fault he was disposed so severely to cen¬ 
sure, was to be made the means of determining his own 
earthly fate. The mode and the moment in which lie was 
to feel the influence of this interference, it would be pre¬ 
mature to relate, but both will appear in the course of the 
succeeding chapters. As for the young man, he now 
slowly left the ark, like one sorrowing for his misdeeds, 
and seated himself in silence on the platform. IJy this 
time the sun had ascended to some height, and its appear¬ 
ance, taken in connection with his present feelings, induced 
him to jirejiare to depart. The Delaware got the canoe 
ready for his friend, as soon as apprised of his intention, 
while Hist busied herself in making the few arrangements 
that were thought necessary to his comfort. When all 
was ready, both returned to the side of Judith and Hetty 
— neither of whom had moved from the spot where the 
young hunter sgf. 

“ The best fri’nds must often part,” the last began when 
he saw the whole party grouped around him. “ Yes, 
fri’ndship can't alter the ways of Providence ; and let'our 
feelin’s be as they may, we must part. I've often thought 
there's moments when our words dwell longer on the 
mind than common, and when advice is remembered, just 
because the mouth that gives it isn't likely to give it ag’in. 
No one knows what w'ill happen in the world ; and tliere- 
fore it may be well, when fri'nds separate under a likeli¬ 
hood that the parting may be long, to say a few words in 
kindness <fts a sort of keepsakes. If all but one will go 
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into the ark. I’ll talk to each in turn, and what is more. 
I’ll listen to what you may have to say back ag’in ; for it’s 
a poor counsellor that won’t take as well as give.” 

As the meaning of the speaker was understood, the two 
Indians immediately withdrew as desired, leaving the 
sisters, however, still standing at the young man’s side. A 
look of Ueerslayer’s induced Judith to explain. 

“ You can advise Hetty as you land,” she said hastily ; 
“ I intend that she shall accompany you to the shore.” 

“ Is this wise, Judith ? It’s true that, under common 
sarcumstances, a feeble mind is a great protection among 
red-skins ; hut when their feelin’s are up, and they’re bent 
on revenge, it’s hard to say what may come to pass. Be¬ 
sides — ” 

“ What were you about to say, Deerslayer ? ” asked 
Judith, whose gentleness of voice and manner amounted 
nearly to tenderness, though she struggled hard to keep 
her emotions and apprehensions in subjection. 

“ Why, simply that there are sights and doin’s that one 
even as little gifted with reason and memory as Hetty, 
here, might better not witness. So, Judith, you would do 
well to let me land alone, and to keep your sister back.” 

“ Never fear for me, Deerslayer,” put in Hetty, who 
comprehended enough of the discourse to know its general 
drift; “ I’m feeble-minded, and that, they say, is an 
excuse for going anywhere ; and what that won’t excuse 
will lie overlooked, on account of the Bible I always carry. 
It is wonderful, Judith, how all sorts of men, the trappers 
as well as the hunters, red men as well as.white, Mingos as 
well as Delawares, do reverence and fear the Bible ! ” 

“ I think you have not the least ground to fear any in¬ 
jury, Hetty,” answered the sister, “ and therefore I shall 
insist on your going to the Huron camp with our friend. 
Your being there can do no harm, not even to yourself, 
and may do great good to Deerslajer.” 

“ This is not a moment, Judith, to dispute; and so 
have the matter your own way,” returned the young man. 
“ (Jet yourself ready, Hetty, and go into the canoe, for 
I’ve a few parting words to say to your sister, which can 
do you no good.” 
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Judith and her companion continued silent until Hetty 
had so far complied as to leave them alone, when Deer- 
slayer took up the subject in a very matter-of-fact way. 

“ Words spoken at parting, and which may be the last 
we ever hear from a fri'nd, are not soon forgotten," he re¬ 
peated, “ and so, Judith, 1 intend to speak to you like a 
brother, seein’ I’m not old enough to be your father. In 
the first place, I wish to caution you ag’in your inemies, 
of which two may be said to ha'nt your very footsteps, and 
to beset your ways. The first is oncommon good looks, 
which is as dangerous a foe to some young women as a 
whole tribe of Mingos could prove, and which calls for 
great watchfulness; not to admire and praise ; but to dis¬ 
trust and sarcumvent. Yes, good looks may be sarcum- 
vented and fairly outwitted too. In order to do this, you’ve 
only to remember that they melt like the snows; and, 
when once gone, they never come back ag’in. They are 
lent for a short time in youth, to be usetl and not abused ; 
and as I never met with a young woman to whom Provi¬ 
dence has been as bountiful as it has to you, Judith, in this 
partic'lar, 1 warn you, as it might be with my dyin’ 
breath, to beware of the inimy ; fri'nd or inimy, as we 
deal with the gift." 

It was so grateful to Judith to hear these unequivocal 
admissions of her personal charms, that much would have 
been forgiven to the man who made them, let him be who 
he might. 

“ I understand your meaning, Deerslayer,” returned the 
girl, with a meekness and humility that a little surprised 
her listener, “ and hope to be able to profit by it. But 
you have mentioned only one of die enemies I have to 
fear ; who, or what, is the other ’’ 

“ The other is givin’ way afore your own good sense 
and judgment, 1 find, Judith ; yes, he's not as dangerous 
as I supposed. Howsever, havin’ opened the subject, it 
will be as well to end it honestly. The first inimy you 
have to be watchful of, as I’ve already told you, Judith, is 
oncommon good looks, and the next is an oncommon 
knowledge of the sarcumstance. If the first is bad, the 
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last doesn't, in any way, mend the matter, so far as safety 
and peace of mind are consarned.” 

How much longer the young man would have gone on 
in his simple and unsuspecting, but well-intentioned man¬ 
ner, it might not be easy to say, had he not been inter¬ 
rupted by his listener’s bursting into tears, and giving way 
to an outbreak of feeling, which was so much the more 
violent, from the fact that it had been with so much diflS- 
culty suppressed. At first her sobs were so violent and 
uncontrollable, that Deerslayer was a little appalled, and 
he was abundantly repentant from the instant that he dis¬ 
covered how much greater was the effect jiroduced by his 
words than he had anticipated. Even the austere and ex¬ 
acting are usually appeased by the signs of contrition, but 
the nature of Deerslayer did not require proofs of intense 
feeling so strong, in order to bring him down to a level 
with the regrets felt by the girl herself. He arose as if an 
a<lder had stung him, and the accents of the mother that 
sooths her child were scarcely more gentle and winning 
than the tones of his voice, as he now expressed his con¬ 
trition at having gone so far. 

“ It was well meant, Judith,” he said, “ but it was not 
intended to hurt your feeliii’s so much. I have overdone 
the advice, 1 see ; yes, I’ve overdone it, and 1 crave your 
pardon for the same. As I’ve a raal and strong regard for 
you, I rej’ice to say it, inasmuch as it proves how much 
better you are than my own vanity and consaits had made 
you out to be.” 

Judith now removed her hands from her face, her tears 
had ceased, and she unveiled a countenance so winning, 
with the smile which rendered it even radiant, that the 
young man gazed at her, for a moment, with speechless 
delight. 

“ Say no more, Deerslayer,” she hastily interposed, "it 
pains me to hear you flntl fault with yourself. 1 know 
my own weakness all the better, now I see that you have 
discovered it; the lesson, bitter as I have found it for a 
moment, shall not be forgotten. We will not talk any 
longer of these things, for I do not feel myself brave 
enough for the undertaking, and I should not likevthe Dela- 
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wares, or Hist, or even Hetty, to notice my weakness 
Farewell, Ueerslayer, may God bless and protect you as 
your honest heart deserves blessing and protection, and as 
I must think he will.” 

Judith had so far regained the superiority that properly 
belonged to her better education, high spirit, and sur¬ 
passing personal advantages, as to preserve the ascendency 
she had thus accidentally obtained, and effectually pre¬ 
vented any return to the subject that was as singularly 
interrupted as it had been singularly introduced. The 
young man permitted her to have every thing her own 
way, and when she pressed his hard hand in both her own, 
he made no resistance, but submitted to the homage as 
quietly, and with quite as matter of course a manner, as a 
sovereign would have received a similar tribute from a 
subject. Feeling had flushed the face and illuminated the 
whole countenance of the girl, and her beauty was never 
more resplendent than when she cast a parting glance at 
the youth. That glance was filled with anxiety, interest, 
and gentle pity. At the next instant she darted into the 
hut and was seen no more; though she spoke to Hist 
from a window, to inform her that their friend expected 
her appearance. 

“ You know enough of red-skin natur, and red-skin 
usages, Wah-ta !-Wah, to see the condition I am in on 
account of this furlough,” commenced the hunter, in De¬ 
laware, as soon as the patient and submissive girl of that 
people had moved quietly to his side ; “ you will therefore 
best understand jlow onlikely I am ever to talk with you ag’in. 
I’ve but little to say ; but that little comes from long living 
among your people, and from having obsarved and noted 
their usages. The life of a woman is hard at the best, but, 1 
must own, though I’m not opinionated in favour of my 
own colour, that it is harder among the red-men than it is 
among the pale-faces. 'FbU is a pi’nt on which Christians 
may well boast, if boasting can be set down for Christianity 
in any manner or form, which 1 rather think it cannot. 
Ilowsever, all women have their trials, lied women have 
their'n in what I should call the nat’ral way, while white 
women take ’em inoculated like. Bear your burthen. Hist, 
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becomingly, and remember, if it be a little toilsome, how 
much lighter it is than that of most Indian women. I 
know the Sarpent well—what I call cordially—and he 
will never be a tyrant to any thing he loves, though he will 
expect to be treated himself like a Mohican chief. There 
will be cloudy days in your lodge, I sup]>ose, for they 
happen under all usages, and among all people; but, by 
keeping the windows of the heart open, there will always 
be room for the sunshine to enter. Y on come of a great 
stock yourself, and so docs (Ihingachgook. It’s not very 
likely that cither will ever forget the sarcumstance, and do 
any thing to disgrace your forefathers. Let the 'arth around 
your married happiness be moistened by the dews of kind¬ 
ness.” 

“ My pale brother is very wise ; Wah will keep in her 
mind all that his wisdom tells her.” 

“ That's judicious and womanly. Hist. Care in listen¬ 
ing, and stout-hcartedness in holding to good counsel, is a 
wife's great protection. And now ask the Sarpent to come 
and speak with me, for a moment, and carry away with 
you all my best wishes and prayers. 1 shall think of you. 
Hist, and of your intended husband, let what may come 
to pass, and always wish you well here and hereafter, whe. 
thcr the last is to be according to Indian idees, or C'hris- 
tian doctrines.” 

Hist shed no tear at j)arting. She was sustained by the 
high resolution of one who had decided on her course; 
bnt her dark eyes were luminous with the feelings that 
glowed wiihin, and beamed with an expression of deter¬ 
mination that was in marked and singular contrast to her 
ordinary gentleness. It was but a minute ere the Dela¬ 
ware advanced to the side of his friend with the light, 
noiseless tread of an Indian. 

“ Come this-a-way, Sarpent, here more out of sight of 
the woman,” commenced the Dcerslayer, “ for I’ve seve¬ 
ral things to say that musn’t so much as be suspected, 
much less overheard. Toit know too well the natur’ of 
furloughs and Mingos to have any doubts or misgivings con- 
sarning what is likely to happen, when I get back to the 
camp. On them two p’iuts, therefore, a few wprds will go 
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a great way. In the first place, chief, I wish to say a 
little about Hist, and the manner in which you red men 
treat your wives. I suppose it’s according to the gifts of 
your people, that the women should work, and the men 
hunt; but there’s such a thing as moderation in all mat¬ 
ters, and Hist comes of too good a stock to toil like a com¬ 
mon drudge. One of your means and standin’ need never 
want for corn, or potatoes, or any thing that the fields 
yield ; therefore, I hope the hoe will never be put into the 
hands of any wife of your’n. You know I am not quite 
a beggar, and all 1 own, whether in ammunition, skins, 
arms, or calicoes, I give to Hist, should 1 not come back 
to claim them by the end of the season. This will set the 
maiden up, and will buy laltour for her, for a long time to 
come. I suppose I needn’t tell you to love theyoung woman, 
for that you do already, and whomsoever the man ra’ally 
loves, he'll be likely enough to cherish." 

“ My ears are open,” returned the Delaware, gravely ; 
“ the words of my brother have entered so far that they 
never can fall out again. They are like rings, that have 
no end, and cannot drop. Let him speak on ; the song of 
the wren and the voice of a friend never tire.” 

“ 1 will speak a little longer, chief, but you will excuse 
it for the sake of olil companionship, should I now talk 
about myself. If the worst comes to the worst, it’s not 
likely there'll be much left of me but ashes; so a grave 
would be useless, and a sort of vanity. On that score Tm 
no way partic’lar, though it might be well enough to take 
a look at the remains of the pile, and should any bones or 
pieces be found, ’twould be more decent to gather them 
together and bury them, than to let them lie for the wolves 
to gnaw at and howl over.” 

“ It shall be done as my brother says,” returned the 
Indian, gravely. “ If Ids mind is full, let him empty it 
in the bosom of a friend.” 

“ 'J'hank you, Sarjient; my mind’s easy enough ; yes, 
it's tolerable ea.sy. Idees will come uppermost that I'm 
not aj)t to think about in common, it’s true; but by strivin’ 
ag’in some, and lettin’ others come out, all will be right in 
the long run. There’s one thing, however, chief, that 
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doex seem to me to be onreasonable, and ag’in natur’, 
though the missionaries say it’s true ; and bein' of my re¬ 
ligion and colour, I feel bound to believe them, 'fhey 
say an Indian may torment and tortur’ the body to the 
heart’s content, and scalp and cut, and tear and burn, and 
consume all his inventions and deviltries, until nothin' is 
left but ashes, and they shall be scattered to the four vrinds 
of heaven, yet, when the trumpet of God shall sound, all 
will come together ag’in, and the man will stand forth in 
his flesh, the same crcatur’ as to looks, if not as to feelin’s, 
that he was before he was harmed ! 

“ Howsever, I am not ag’in the opinion now ; for yon 
must know, Sarpent, that the great principle of Christianity 
is to believe without seeing; and a man should always act 
up to bis religion and principles, let them be what they 
may. For my part, Delaware, all my thoughts haven’t 
been on the game, when outlyin’ in the hunts and scoutins 
of our youth. Many’s the hour I've passed pleasantly 
enough too, in what is tanned conterplatioii by my people. 
On such occasions the mind is act.vve, though the body 
seems hazy and listless. An open spot on a mountain side, 
where a wide look can be had at the heavens and the 'arth, 
is a most judicious place for a man to get a just idee of the 
power of the Manitou, and of his own littleness. At such 
times, there isn't any great disposition to find fault with 
little difficulties in the way of comprehension, as there are 
so many big ones to hide them. Believin’ comes easy 
enough to me at such times; and, if the Lord made man 
first out of 'arth, as they tell me it is written in the Bible, 
then turns him into dust at death, 1 sei no great diffi¬ 
culty in the way to bringin’ him back in the boily, though 
aslies be the only substance left. These things lie beyond 
our understandin’, though they may and do lie so ’close to 
our feelin’s. Well, I’ve an idee of my own which is just 
this, Sarpent. Whenever I’ve done wrong, I’ve ginerally 
found 'twas owin’ to some blindness of the mind which 
hid the right from view, and when sight has returned, then 
has come sorrow and repentance. Now, I consait that, 
after death, when the body is laid aside, or, if used at all, 
is purified and without its longin’s, the spirjt sees all 
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tilings in their ra’al light, and never becomes blind to truth 
and justice. Such bein’ the case, all that has been done in 
life is beheld as plainly as the sun is seen at noon; the 
good brings joy, while the evil brings sorrow. 'I’here’s 
nothin’ onreasonable in that, but it’s agreeable to every 
man’s exper’ence.” 

“ I thought the pale-faces believed all men were wicked ; 
who then could ever find the white man’s heaven ? ” 

" That’s ingen’ous, hut it falls short of the missionary 
teachin’s. You’ll be christianized one day, I. make no 
doubt, and then ’twill all come plain enough. You must 
know, Sarpent, that there’s been a great deed of salvation 
done, that, by God’s help, enables all men to find a pardon 
for their wickednesses, and tliaf is the essence of the white 
man’s religion. I can’t stop to talk this matter over with 
you any longer, for Hetty’s in the canoe, and the furlough 
takes me away ; but the time will come, I hope, when you’ll 
Jed these things; for after all they must be felt, rather than 
reasoned about. Ah’s ! me; well, Delaware, there's my 
hand ; you know it’s that of a fri’iid, and will shake it 
as such, though it never has done you one-half the good 
its owner wishes it had.” 

The Indian took the offered hand, and rettirned its pres¬ 
sure warmly. Then fallitig back on his acquired stoi-ism 
of manner, which so many mistake for constitutional in¬ 
difference, he drew up in reserve, and prepared to part from 
his friend with dignity. Deerslayer, however, was more 
natural; nor would he have at all cared about giving way 
to his feelings, had not the recent conduct and language of 
Judith given him some secret, though ill-defined, appre¬ 
hensions of a scene. He was too humble to imagine the 
truth concerning the actual feelings of that beautiful girl, 
while he was too observant not to have noted the struggle 
she had maintained with herself, and which had so often 
led her to the very verge of discovery. That something 
extraordinary was concealed in her breast he thought obvi¬ 
ous enough; and, through a sentiment of manly delicacy 
that would have done credit to the highest human refine¬ 
ment, he shrunk from any exposure of her secret that 
might subsequently cause regret to the girl herself. He, 
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therefore, determined to depart now, and that without any 
further manifestations of feeling either from himself or 
from others. 

“ God bless you ! Sarpent—God bless you ! ” cried the 
hunter, as tlie canoe left the side of the platform. “ Your 
Manitou and my God only know wiien and where we shall 
meet ag in : 1 sliall count it a great blessing, and a full re¬ 
ward for any little good I may have done on ’arth, if we 
shall he jiermitted to know each other, and to consort to- 
gelher hereafter, as we have so long done in these pleasant 
woods .afore us ! ” 

('hingachgook waved his hand. Drawing the light 
blanket he wore over his head, as a Roman would conceal 
his grief in his robes, he slowly withdrew into the ark, in 
order to indulge his sorrow and his musings alone. Deer- 
slayer did not speak again until the canoe was half-way to 
the shore. Then he suddenly ceased paddling, at an inter- 
iu])tiou that came from the mild musical voice of Hetty. 

“ M’hy do ijon go back to the llurons, Deerslayer ? ” 
ilenianded the giil. “ 'i'hey say I am feehlc-mitided, and 
such they never harm ; hut you have as much sense as 
Hurry Harry, and more too, Judith thinks, though 1 don’t 
see how that can well he.” 

'■ Ah ! Hetty, afoie we land I mustconvarse a little with 
you, child ; and that too on matters touching your own 
welfare jiriueipally. Stop paddling—or rather, that the 
iMingos needn't think we are plotting and contriving, and 
so treat us aecordingly, just dip jour paddle lightly, and 
give the canoe a little motion and no mote. That’s just 
the idee and the movement. Ah’s me! Desait and a false 
tongue are evil things, and altogether ontiecoining our 
colour. Hetty; but it in a pleasure and a siitisfaction to 
outdo the contrivances of a red-skiii, in the strife of lawful 
warfare. My path has been short, and is like soon to have 
an end.” 

“ And why should your path come so near to an end, 
Deerslayer ? ” 

“ Because, my good girl, my furlough comes so near to 
an end. They’re likely to have pretty much the same tar- 
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miiiation as regards time -— one following on the eels of 
the other, as a matter of course.” 

“ I don't understand your meaning, Decrslayer,” re¬ 
turned the girl, loohing a little bewildered. 

Well then, Hetty, the Mm])le truth is this. You know 
that I’m now a eaj>tyvo to the Ihirons, and captyves can’t 
do in all things as they please- 

“ But how can you he a captive,” eagerly interrupted 
the girl, “ when you are out liere on the lake in fatlier's 
hark canoe, and the Indians arc in the woods witli no 
canoe at all? 'J'litit can’t he true, Decrslayer !” 

“ 1 wish with all my heart and soul, Hetty, that you 
was right and tliat I was wrong, h'ree as I seem in yoiir 
eyes, gal. I'm hound hand anil foot in ra’ality.” 

“ Well, it J.v a great misfortune not to have sense. Now 
1 can't sec or understand that you are a cajitive or hound 
in any manner. If you are hound, with what arc your 
hands and feet fastened ? ” 

“ M'ith a furlough, gal; that's a thong tliat hinds tighter 
than any chain. One wni/ he broken, hut the other can't. 
Uojics and chains tdlow of knives, and destiit, and con¬ 
trivances ; hut a furlough can neither be cut, slip[)cd, nor 
sarcuirivcntcd ?” 

“ Al'hat sort of a thing is a furlough, then, if it hi- 
stronger than hemp or iioiir” 

“ You can understand what it is to givi' a jiromise, 1 
dare say, good little Hetty ?” 

(.'ertainly. A promise is to say you will do a thing, 
and that hinds j-ou to he as good as yonr word. Mother 
always kept her yiromises to me, and then she said it would 
be wicked if 1 didn't keep my promises to her, and to 
every body else.” 

“ That is a promise, and, as you say, it must he ke])t. 
Now, J fell into the hands of the Mingos, last night, and 
they let me come otf to see my fri'nds, anil send messages 
in to my own colour, if any such feel consarn on my ac¬ 
count, on condition that I shall he hack when the sun is 
up to-day, and take whateier their revenge and hatreil can 
contrive in the way of torments in satisfaction for the life 
of a warfior that I'ell by my rifle, as well as for that of the 
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young woman sliot by Iluvry, and other (lisapp’intinents 
met with on and al)Out tliis lake. And now 1 suppose you 
understand iny situation, Hetty ? ’ 

'I'lie girl made no ansrver for some time, but she ceased 
paddling altogether, as if the novel idea distiacted her mind 
too much to admit of other emidoyment. 

“ Do you think the Ilurons will have the heart to do 
what you say, Deerslayer ” she asked. 

1 don’t say that they bear me spreial malice on ac¬ 
count of any cx[)rits already performed, for that would be 
bragging, as it might be, on (he varge of the grave ; but 
it’s no vanity to believe that they know one of their bravest 
and cunnin’est chiefs fell by my hands. Such bein’ the 
case, the tribe would reproach them if they failed to send 
the spirit of a pale-face to keep the com]>any of the spiiit 
of their reil brother — always supposin’ that he can catch 
it. 1 look for no marcy, Hetty, at their hands.” 

“ The Ilurons .shnH not harm you, 1 Kerslaycr,” crieil 
the girl, much excited. “ ’Tis wickeil as well as cruel; 1 
hare the Ibble here to till them so.” 

“ Hetty, 1 haven’t stojiped the paddles to talk of my 
own alriictions and difficulties, but to speak a little jilainly 
to you, gal, consarnin’ rour own matters. Vou haven t 
forgotten Hurry Hairy, gal, so soon, I calculate.^” 

“ I! — 1 forget Henry March!” exclaimed Hetty, 
starting. “ M’hy should I forget him, Deerslayer, when 
he is our friend, and only left us last niglit. Then the 
large bright star that mother loved so much to g.aze at, was 
just over the lop of yonder tall pine oi; the mountain, as 
Hurry got into the canoe ; and when you landed him on 
the )ioinl near the east ba'y, it wasn’t more than the length 
of .luditil’s handsomest riband above it.” 

“ ,\nd how can you know- how long 1 was gone, or horv 
far I rrent to land Iluriy, seein’ you weie not with us, 
and the distance was so great, to say nothing of the night 
“ Oh ! I knew when it was, well enough,” returned 
Hetty, ])osilively. “ 'I’here’s more ways than one for 
counting time and distance. M’hen the mind is engaged 
it is better than any c^ck. Mine is feeble, 1 know, but it 
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goes true enough in all that touches poor Hurry Harry, 
Juditli will never marry March, Deerslayer.” 

“ That’s the p’int,’Hetty ; that’s the very p'iiit 1 want 
to come to. I suppose you know, that it’s nat’ral for 
young ])eople to have kind feelin’s for one another, more 
especially when one happens to be a youth, and t’other a 
maiden. Now, one of your years and mind, gal, that has 
neither father nor mother, and who lives in a wilderness 
frequented by hunters and trappers, needs bo on her guard 
against evils she little dreams of.” 

“ What harm can it be to think well of a fellow-crea- 
turc?” returned Hetty, simply; “ the Bible tells us to 
love them who despitefully use us, and why shouldn't we 
like them that do not ? ” 

“ Ah ! Hetty, the love of the missionaries isn't the sort 
of likin’ 1 mean. Answer me one thing, eliild ; do you 
believe yourself to have mind enough to become a wife and 
a mother ? ” 

“ That’s not a proper question to ask a young woman, 
Deerslayer, and I’ll not answer it,” retunied tlie girl, in a 
reproving manner. If you have any thing to say about 
Hurry, I’ll hear that — but you must not speak evil of 
him ; he is absent, and ’tis unkind to talk evil of the 
absent.” 

“ Your motjier has given you so many good lessons, 
Hetty, that my fears for you are not as great as they were. 
Nevertheless, a young woman without parents, in your 
state of mind, and who is not without beauty, must always 
be in danger in su'-h a lawless region as this. T would say 
nothin’ amiss of Hurry, who, in the main, is not a bad 
man for one of his callin’, biif you ought to know one 
thing, which it may not be altogether pleasant to tell you, 
but which must be said. March has a desperate likin’ for 
your sister, Judith.” 

“ Well, what of that? Everybody admires Judith, 
she’s so handsome, and Hurry has told me again and again, 
how much he wishes to marry her. But that will never 
come to pass, for Judith don’t like Hurry. She likes an¬ 
other, and talks about him in her ^-p; though you need 
not ask me •who he is, for all the gold in King George's 
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crown, and all the jewels too, wouldn’t tempt me to tell 
you his name.” 

•“ Sartainly; I do not wish you to tell me, Hetty, nor 
would it be any advantage to a dyin’ man to know. What 
the tongue says when the mind’s asleep, neither head nor 
heart is answerable for.” 

“ I wish I knew why Judith talks so much in her sleep 
about officers an<l honest hearts, and false tongues; but I 
suppose she don’t like to tell me, as I’m feeble-minded. 
Isn’t it odd, Heerslayer, that Judith don’t like Hurry—he 
who is the hravest-looking youth that ever comes upon the 
lake, and is as handsome as she is herself.” 

“ All’s ! me — well, poor Hetty, ’tis of no great use to 
talk to them that can’t understand you, and so I’ll say no 
more about what I did wish to speak of, though it lay 
heavy on my mind. Put the paddle in motion ag’in, gal, 
and we’ll push for the shore, for the sun is nearly up, and 
my furlough is almost out.” 

’I’he canoe now glided ahead, holding its way towards 
the ))oint where Deerslayer well knew that his enemies ex 
pecU'd him, and where he now began to be afraid, he 
might not arrive in season to redeem his plighted faith. 
Hetty, perceiving his impatience without very clearly 
comprehending its cause, however, seconded his efforts in 
a way that soon rendered their timely return no longer a 
matter of doubt. Then, and then only, did the young 
man suffer his exertions to flag, and Hetty began again to 
prattle in her simple confiding manner, though nothing 
farther was uttered that it may be thought necessary to 
relate. 


T r 3 



CHAPTER VII. 


Thon hast booi bu'^y, l)c:itb. tbi-i day, and yot 
But hall th\ w iK is done ' The gatPs o] hidJ 
Are thronged, . thousand siiints more, 

AN ho, from the r warm and lioalthlid teneinonts, 

1'Var no divnic ‘ sun go dimn 

Enter the uoild ol uoe 1 - SoitthI'.’V . 


O.vE experienced in the signs of the licavens would have 
seen that the sun wanted but two or tliree minutes of the 
zenith, when Deerslayer laniled on the ])oint where the 
Ilurons were now encamped nearly abreast of the casth-. 
This spot was similar to the one already described, with 
the exception that the surface of the land was less broken 
and less crowded with trees. Owing to these two circum¬ 
stances it was all the better suited to the jiurpose for which 
it liad Ixien selected, the space beneath tlie branches hear¬ 
ing some resemblance to a densely wooded lawn. Favoured 
by its position and its spring, it had been much resorted 
to by savages and hunters, and the natural grasses had 
succeeded their fires, leaving an apiiearance of sward in 
pdaces, a very unusual accompaniment of the virgin forest. 
Nor was the margin of water fringed with bushes, as on so 
much of its shore, but the eye penetrated the woods imme¬ 
diately on reaching the strand, commanding nearly the 
whole area of the iirojection. 

If it was a point of honour with the Indian warrior to 
redeem his word,, when pledged to return and meet his 
death at a given hour, so was it a jioint of characteristic 
pride to show no womanish impatience, but to re-appiear as 
nearly as possible at the ajipoiiited moment. It was well 
not to exceed the grace accorded by the generosity of the 
enemy, but it was better to meet it to a minute. Some¬ 
thing of this dramatic effect' mingles with most of the 
graver usages of the American aborigines, and no doubt, 
like the prevalence of a similar feeling among people more 
sophisticated and refined, may be referred to a principle of 
nature. AVe all love the wonderful, and when it comes 
attended J)>" chivalrous self-devotion and a rigid regard to 
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honour, it presents itself to our admiration in a shape 
douldy attractive. As respects Deerslayer, thou};h he took 
a ])ride in showing his white blood, by often deviating 
from the usages of the red-inen, he frequently dropped into 
their customs, and oftencr into their feelings, unconsciously 
to liiniself, in consequence of having no other arbiters to 
appeal to than their judgments and tastes. On the present 
occasion, he would have abstained from betraying a fever¬ 
ish haste by a too speedy return, since it would have con¬ 
tained a tacit admission that the time asked for was more 
than had been wanted ; but, on the other hand, had the 
idea occurred to him, he would have quickened his move¬ 
ments a httle, in order to avoid the diainatic appearance of 
returning at the precise instant set as the utmost limit of 
his absence. Still, iiceident had interfered to defeat the 
last intention, for when the young man put his foot on the 
point, and advanced with a steady tread towards the group 
of chiefs that «as seated in grave' arrtiy on a fallen tree, 
the oldest of their number cast bis eye upward at an 
openitig in the trees, and pointed out to his companions 
the startling fact that the sun was just entering a space 
that was known to mark the zenith. A common, but low 
excliimation of surprise atul admiration escaped every 
mouth, ;ind the grim wairiors looked at each other ; some 
with envy and disappointment, some with aBtonishment, at 
the precise accuracy of their victim, and others with a 
more generous and liberal feeling. 'I’he American Indian 
always deemed his moral victories the noblest, prizing tbe 
grotiiis and yielding of bis victitn under torture more than 
the irojihy of his scalp ; and the tropWy itself more than 
his life. 'I'o slay, and not to bring off the jiroof of victory, 
indeed, was scarcely deemed honourable ; even these rude 
and tierce tenants of the forest, like their more nurtured 
brethren of the court and tbe cainji, having set up for 
themselves imaginary and arbitrary points of honour, to 
supplant the conclusions of the right, and the decisions of 
reason. 

The Ilurons had been divided in their opinions concern¬ 
ing the probability of their captive’s return. Most among 
them, indeed, had not expected it possible fjr a pale-face 
E F 4 
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to come back voluntarily and meet the known penalties of 
an Indian torture ; but a few of the seniors ex])ected better 
things from one who had already shown himself so singu¬ 
larly cool, brave, and upright. The party had come to its 
decision, however, less in the expectation of finding the 
pledge redeemed, than in the hope of <lisgracing the Dela¬ 
wares by casting into Uieir teeth the delinquency of one 
bred in their villages. They would have greatly preferred 
that Chingachgook should be their prisoner, and prove the 
traitor ; but the pale-face scion of the hated stock was no 
bad substitute, for their purposes, failing in their designs 
against the ancient stem. \Tith a view to render the 
triumph as signal as possible, in the event of the hour’s 
passing without the re-appearance of the hunter, all the 
■warriors and scouts of the party hiid been called in ; and 
the whole band, men, women, and children, was now 
assembled at this single point to be a witness of the ex¬ 
pected scene. As the castle was in plain view, and by no 
means distant, it was easily watched by day-light; and it 
being thought that its inmates were now limited to Hurry, 
the Delaware, an<l the two girls, no apprehensions were felt 
of their being able to escape unseen. A large raft, having 
a breast-work of logs, had been prepared, and was in actual 
readiness to be used against either ark or castle, as occasion 
might require, so soon as the fate of Deerslaycr was deter¬ 
mined ; the seniors of the party having come to the opinion 
that it was getting to be hazardous to delay their departure 
for t.'anada, beyond the coming night. I.i short, the band 
waited merely to dispose of this single affair, ere. it brought 
matters to a crisK,, and prepared to commence its retreat 
towards the distant waters of Ontario. 

It was an imposing scene, into which Deerslayer now 
found himself advancing. All the older warriors were 
seated on the trunk of the fallen tree, waiting his approach 
with grave decorum. On the right stood the young men, 
armed, while the left was occupied by the women and 
children. In the centre was an open S]wce of consideriible 
extent, always canopied by leaves, but from which the 
underbrush, dead -H'ood, and other obstacles had lieen care¬ 
fully removed. The more open area had probably been 
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much used by former parties, for this was the place where 
the appearance of a sward was the most decided. The 
arches of the woods, even at high noon, cast their sombre 
shadows on the spot, which the brilliant rays of the sun 
that struggled through the leaves contributed to mellow, 
and, if such an expression can be used, to illuminate. It 
was probably from a similar scene that the mind of man 
first got its idea of the effects of Gothic tracery anil 
clmrchly hues ; this temple of nature producing some such 
effect, so far as light and shadows were concerned, as the 
well-ktfown offspring of human invention. 

As was not unusual among the tribes and wandering bands 
of the aborigines, two chiefs shared, in nearly equal degrees, 
the princijial and primitive authority that was wielded over 
these children of the forest. There were several who might 
claim the ilistinction of being chief men, but the two in 
question were so much superior to all tlie rest in influence, 
that, when they agreed, no one disputed their mandates; 
and when they were divided, the band hesitateil, like men 
who had lost their governing principle of action. It was 
also in conformity with practice — perhaps we might add 
in conformity with nature, that one of the chiefs was in- 
debteil to his mind for his influence, whereas the other 
owed his distinction altogether to qualities that were phy¬ 
sical. One was a senior, well known for eloquence in 
debate, wisdom in council, and prudence in measures; 
while his great competitor, if not his rival, was a brave 
distinguished in war, notorious for ferocity, and remarkable, 
in the way of intellect, for nothing but the cunning and 
expedients of the war-path. The first i^s llivenoak, wfio 
has already lieeti introduced to the reader, while the last was 
calleil the Panther. The appellation of the fighting chief was 
supposed to indicate the qualitiesof the warrior, agreeably to 
a practice of tlie red man’s nomenclature ; ferocity, cunning, 
and treachery being, perhaps, the distinctive features of his 
character. The title had been received from the French, 
and was prized so much the more from that circumstance, 
the Indian submitting profoundly to the greater intelligence 
of his pale-face allies, in most things of this nature. How 
well the mbriquet was merited, will be seen in Jhe sequel. 
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llivouoak and the Panther sat side hy side, awaFtinp; the 
approach of their prisoner as Deeislayer put liis inoccasined 
foot on the strand ; nor did eitlier move or utter a syllable, 
until the young man hail advanced into the centre of the 
area, and ]iroclainied his ])resence with his voice. Tins 
was done tinnly, though in the shnjile manner that marked 
the character of the individual. 

“ Here 1 am, IMingos,” he said in the dialect of the 
Delawares, a language that most iiresent understood ; 
“ here 1 am, and there is the sun. One is not mijj-e true 
to the law's of nalur', than the other has proved true to his 
w'ord. I am your prisoner ; do with me what you please. 
My business with man and 'arth is settled ; nothing remains 
now hut to meet the w'hite-man’s Ood, accordin’ to a white 
man’s duties and gifts.” 

A rnunnur of approbation escaped even the w'omen at 
this address, and for an instant there was a strong and 
jiretty general desire to adoiit into the tribe one who owned 
so brave a spirit. Still there were dissenters from this 
wish, among the principal of whom might be classed the 
Panther, and his sister le Sumach, so called from the num¬ 
ber of her children, who was the widow of le Loup (lervier, 
now known to have fallen hy the hand of the cajitive. 
Native ferocity held one in subjection, while the corroding 
passion of revenge prevented the other from admitting any 
gentler feeling at the moment. Not so with llivenoak. 
This chief arose, stretched his arm before him in a gesture 
of courtesy, and paid his comjilinients with an ease and 
dignity that a prince might have envied. As, ifl that band, 
his wisdom and ^oquence were confessedly without rivals, 
he knew that on himself would jiroperly fall the duty of 
first replying to the sjieech of the pale-face. 

“ Pale-face, you are honest,” said the Huron orator. 
“ My people arc hajipy in having captured a man, and not 
a skulking fox. We now know you ; we shall treat you 
like a brave. If you have slain one of our warriors, and 
lielpcd to kill others, you have a life of your own ready to 
give away in return. Some of my young men thought 
that the blood of a pale-face was too thin; that it would 
refuse to rijn under the Huron knife. Y ou will show them 
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it is not so ; your heart is stout as well as your body. It 
is a i)leasurc to make such a prisoner; should my warriors 
say that the death of le Loup f'ervier ought not to he for¬ 
gotten, and that he cannot travel towards the land of spirits 
alone, that his enemy must he sent to overtake him, they 
will rememher that he fell hy the hand of a brave, and send 
you after him with such signs of our friendship as shall 
not make him ashamed to keep your company. I have 
spoken ; you know what I have said.” 

“ 'I'rne enough, Mingo, all true as the gospel,” returned 
the simple-minded hunter ; “1 dare to say your warrior the 
Lynx was a stout-hearted brave, and worthy of your fr’ind- 
ship and respect, but I do not feel unworthy to keep his 
company, without any ])assport from your hands. Neverthe¬ 
less, here 1 am, ready to receive judgment from your 
council, if, indeed, the matter was not detarmined among 
you, afore 1 got back.” 

“ My old men would not sit in council over a pale-face 
until tliey saw him among them,” answered llivenoak, 
looking around him a little ironically ; “ they said it would 
be like sitting in council over the winds; they go where 
they will, and come hack as they see fit, and not otherwise. 
There was one voice that spoke in your favour, Deerslayer, 
but it was alone, like the .song of the wren whose iiiate has 
been struck by the hawk.” 

“ I thank tlsat voice, wliosever it may have been, Mingo, 
and will say it was as true a roice as the rest were lying 
voices. A fuilough is as binding on a ])alc-face, if he be 
honest, as it is on a red-skin ; and was it not so, I would 
never bring disgrace on the Delawares among whom 1 may 
be said to have receiveil my edication. Ilut words are use¬ 
less, and lead to braggin' feelin’s ; here I am ; act your will 
on me.” 

llivenoak made a sign of acquiescence, and then a short 
conferesce was privately held among the chiefs. As soon 
as the latter ended, three or four young men fell back from 
among the armed group, and disappeared. Then it was 
signified to the prisoner that he was at liberty to go at large 
on the point, until a council W’as held concerning his fate. 
There was more of seeming, than of real confitlenee, how- 
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ever, in this apparent liberality, inasmuch as the young men 
mentioned already formed a line of sentinels across the 
breadth of the point inland, and escape from any other part 
was out of the question, liven the canoe was removed be¬ 
yond this line of sentinels, to a spot where it was consi¬ 
dered safe from any sudden attempt. These precautions 
did not proceed from a failure of confidence, but from the 
circumstance that the prisoner had now complied with all 
the required conditions of his parole, and it would have 
been considered a commend,able and honourable exploit to 
escape from his foes. So nice, indeed, were the distinc¬ 
tions drawn by the savages in cases of this nature, that 
they often gave their victims a chance to evade the torture, 
deeming it as creditable to the captors to overtake or to 
out-wit a fugitive, when his exertions were supposed to be 
quickened by the extreme jeopardy of his situation, as it 
was for him to get clear from so much extraordinttry 
vigilance. 

Nor Wiis Deerslayer unconscious of, or forgetful of, his 
rights and of his o])portunities. Could he now have seen 
any probahle opening for an escape, the attempt would not 
have been delayed a minute. Hut the case seemed despe¬ 
rate. lie was aware of the line of sentinels, and felt the 
difficulty of breaking through it unharmed. 'I'he lake 
offered no advantages, as the canoe would have given his 
foes the greatest facilities for overtaking him ; else would 
he have found it no difficult task to swim as far as the 
castle. As he walked about the point, he even examined 
the spot to ascertain if it offered no ])lace of edneealment; 
but its openness, its size, and the hundred watchful glances 
that were turned towards him, even while those who made 
them affected not to see him, prevented any such expedient 
from succeeding. The dread and disgrace of failure had no 
influence on Deerslayer, who deemed it ever a point of 
honour to reason and feel like a white man rather than as 
an Indian, and who felt it a sort of duty to do all he could 
that did not involve a dereliction from principle, in order 
to save his life. Still he hesitated about making the effort, for 
he also felt that he ought to see the chance of success before 
he committed himself. 
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In the mean time the business of the camp appeared to 
proceed in its regular train. Tlie chiefs consulted apart, 
admitting no one but the Sumach to their councils; for 
she, the widow of the fallen warrior, had an exclusive right 
to l)e heard on such an occasion. The young men strolled 
about in indolent listlessness, awaiting the result with 
Indian patience, while the females prepared the feast that 
was to celehrate the termination of the affair, whether it 
proved fortunate or otherwise, for our hero. No one he- 
frayed feeling; and an indifferent observer, beyond the ex¬ 
treme watchfulness of the sentinels, would have detected 
no extraordinary movement or sensation to denote the real 
state of things. Two or three old women ])ut their heads 
together, and it appeared unfavourably to the prospect of 
Deerslayer, by their scowling looks and angry gestures; 
but a group of Indian girls were evidently animated by a 
different impulse, as was apparent by stolen glances tliat 
expressed pity and regret. In this condition of the camp, 
an hour soon glided away. 

Suspense is, perhaps, the feeling of all others that is 
most difficult to be su])ported. When Deerslayer landed, 
he fully, in the course of a few minutes, expected to un¬ 
dergo the tortures of an Indi,ni revenge, and he was jire- 
pared to meet his fate manfully ; but the delay proved far 
more trying than the neaicr a|)proach of suffering, and the 
intended victim began seriously to meditate some desperate 
effort at escajie, as it might be from sheer anxiety to ter¬ 
minate the scene, when he was suddenly .suinmoneil to ap¬ 
pear once mere in front of his judges, who had already ar¬ 
ranged the band in its former older, in reSdiness to receive 
him. 

“ Killer of the Deer,” commenced lliveiioak, as soon as 
his captive stood liefore him, “ my aged men have listened 
to wise words; they are ready to speak. You are a man 
whose fathers came from beyond the rising sun ; ue arc 
children of the setting sun ; we turn our faces towards the 
(ireat Sweet Lakes when we look towards our villages. It 
may be a wise country and full of riches towards the morn¬ 
ing ; but it is very pleasant towards the evening. We love 
most to look in that direction. lYhen we gaze jt the east, 
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we feel afraid, canoe after canoe bringiii'; more and more 
of your people in the track of the sun, as if tlieir land was 
so full as to run over. The red men arc few already ; 
they have need of help. One of our best lodges has lately 
been emptied by the death of its master: it will be a long 
time before his son can grow big enough to sit in his place. 
Theie is his widow ; she will want venison to feed her 
and her children, for her sons ,are jet like the young of the 
robin before they (juit the nest. By your hand has this 
great calamity befallen her She has two duties ; one to 
le Iroup Cervier, and one to his chddren. Seal)) for seal)), 
life for life, blood for blood, is one law; to feed her young, 
another. We know you, Kdler of the Deer, ^'ou aie 
honest ; when you say a thing it is so. You have hut on(> 
tongue, and that is not forked like a snake’s. \’our head 
is never hid in the grass; all can see it. M'hiit you say, 
that will you do. ^'ou are just. AVdien you have done 
wrong, it is your wi.di to do right again, as soon as you 
can. Here is the Sumach ; she is alone in her wigwam, with 
children crying around her for food ; \onder is a ride ; it 
is loaded and ready to be tireil. T.ake the gun ; g() forth 
and shoot a deer ; bring the vcni.son and lay it heli.re the 
widow of le Lou)) C.'ervier : feed her children ; c.dl your¬ 
self her husband. .After which, your heart will no longer 
be Delaware, but Huron ; le Sunuich’s ears will not hear 
the cries of her children ; my jieople will count the jirojier 
iiumher of w.trriors.” 

“ I fear’d this, Rivenoak,” answ'ered Deerslayer, when 
the other had ceased speaking; “ yes, I did dread that it 
would come to lihis. Howsever, the truth is soon told, 
and that will put an end to all ex))ectations on this head. 
Mingo, Tm white, and Christian-born ; ’twould ill become 
me to take a wife, under red-skin forms, from among 
heathen. That which 1 wouldn’t do in peaceable times 
and under a bright sun, i.till less would I do behind clouds 
in order to save my life. I may never marry ; most likely 
i’rovidence, in putting me u)) here in the woods has in¬ 
tended I should live single, and without a lodge of my 
own ; but should such a thing come to pass, none but a 
woman ofciny own colour and- gifts shall darken the door 
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of my wigwam. As for feeding the young of your dead 
warrior, 1 would do that cheerfully, could it be done with¬ 
out iliscredit; but it cannot, seeing that I can never live 
in a Huron village. Your own young men must find the 
Sumach in venison, and the next time she marries, let her 
take a husband whose legs are not long enough to overrun 
territory that don’t belong to him. AVe fon t a fair battle, 
and he fell ; in this there is nothin' but wliat a brave ex- 
j)ects, and should be ready to meet. As for getting a 
jMmgo heart, as well might you exjjcct to see grey hairs on 
a boy, or the blackberry growing on the pine. No, no, 
Huron ; my gifts are white, so far as wives .are consarned ; 
it is Delaware in all things tonchin' Indians.” 

These words were scarcely out of the mouth of Deer- 
slayer, before a common munnur betrayed the dissatisfac¬ 
tion with which they liad been heard. The aged women, 
in particular, were lotid in their expressions of disgust; 
and the gentle Sumach herself, a woman cpiite old enough 
to he our hero’s mother, «as not the least ]>acific in her 
denunciations. Hut all the other manifestations of dls- 
.a])l)ointment .and discontent were thrown into the back¬ 
ground, by the fierce resentment of the Panther. This grim 
chief had thought it a degradation to permit his sister to 
become the wife of a pale-lace of the V'engecse at .all, and had 
only given a reluctant consent to the arrangement—one by 
no means unusual among the Imhans, however,—at the 
e.irncst solicitations of the bei caved widow; and it goaded 
him to the quick to find his condescension slighted, the 
honour he had with so much regret been persuaded to 
accord, contemned. The animal from which he got his 
name does not glare on his intended prey with more frightful 
ferocity than his eyes gleamed on the captive ; nor was his 
arm backward in seconding the fierce resentment that 
almost consumed his breast. 

“Dog of the pale-faces !'’ he exclaimed in lro(|uois, “ go 
yell among the curs of your own evil hunting-grounds.” 

The denunciation was accompanied by an appnqiriate 
action. Even while speaking, his arm was lifted, and the 
tomahawk hurled. Luckily the loud tones of the speaker 
had drawn the eye of Deerslayer tow'ards himy glse would 
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that moment have probably closed his career. So great 
was the dexterity with which this dangerous weapon was 
thrown, and so deadly the intent, that it would have riven 
the skull of the prisoner, had he not stretched forth an 
arm, and caught the handle in one of its turns, with a 
readiness quite as remarkable, as the skill with which the 
missile had been hurled. The projectile force was so groat, 
notwithstanding, that wheti Deerslayer’s arm was arrested, 
his hand was raised above and behind his own head, and 
in the very attitude necessary to return the attack. It is 
not certain whether the circumstance of finding himself 
unexpectedly in this menacing posture and armed, tempted 
the young man to retaliate, or whether sudden resentment 
overcame his forbearance and prudence. His eye kindled, 
however, and a small red spot ap[)oared on each elieek, while 
he cast all his energy in tlie effort of his arm, and threw 
back the weapon at liis assailant. The unexpectedness of 
this blow contributed to its success ; the Panther neither 
raising an arm, nor bending his head to avoid it. 'I'he 
keen little axe struck the victim in a perpendicular line 
with the nose, directly hetween the eyes, literally braining 
him on the spot. Sallying forward, as the serjient darts at 
his enemy even while receiving its own death-wound, this 
man of powerful frame fell his length into the open area 
formed by the circle, quivering in death. A common rush 
to his relief left the captive, for a single instant, quite with¬ 
out the crowd ; and willing to make one <les|)erate effort 
for life, he bounded off with the activity of a deer. 'I'here 
was but a breathless instant, when the whole band, old and 
young, women ana children, abandoning the lifeless body 
of the Panther, where it lay, raised the yell of alarm, and 
followed in pursuit. 

Sudden as had been the event which induced Deerslayer 
to make this desperate trial of speed, his mind was not 
wholly unprepared for the fearful emergency. 1 n the course 
of the past hour he had pondered well on the chances of 
such an experiment, and had shrewdly calculated all the 
details of success and failure. At the first leap, therefore, 
his body was completely under the direction of an intel¬ 
ligence that'turned all its efforts to the best account, and 
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prevented every thing like hesitation or indecision, at the 
important instant of the start. To this alone was he in¬ 
debted for the first groat advantage, that of getting through 
the line of sentinels unharmed. The manner in which this 
was done, though sufficiently simple, merits a description. 

Although the shores of the point were not fringed with 
bushes, as was the case with most of the others on the 
lake, it was owing altogether to the circumstance that the 
spot had been so much used by hunters and fishermen. 
This fringe commenced on what might be termed the main 
land, and was as dense as usual, extending in long lines 
both north and south. In the latter direction, then, Deer- 
slayer held his way; and, as the sentinels were a little 
without the commencement of this thicket, before the alarm 
was clearly communicated to them, the fugitive had gained 
its cover. To run among the bushes, however, was out of 
the question, and ]>eerslayer held his way for some forty 
or fifty yards, in the water, which was barely knee ’deep, 
offering as great an obstacle to the speed of his pursuers 
as it "did to his own. As soon as a favourable spot pre¬ 
sented, he darted through the line of bushes, and issued 
into the open woods. 

Several rifles were discharged at Deerslayer while in the 
water, and more followed as he came out into the compa¬ 
rative exposure of the clear foiest. But the direction of 
his line of flight, which partially crossed that of the fire, 
the haste with which the weapons had been aimed, and the 
general confusion that prevailed in the camp, prevented 
any harm from being done. Bullets w^iistled past him, 
and many cut twigs from the branches at his side, hut not 
one touched even his dress. The delay caused by these 
fruitless attempts was olT great service to the fugitive, who 
had gained more than a hundred yards on even the leading 
men of the Hurons, ere something like concert and order 
had entered into the chase. To think of following with rifle 
in hand was out of the question; and after emptying their 
pieces in vague hopes of wounding their captive, the best 
runners of the Indians threw them aside, calling out to the 
women and boys to recover and load thetn again as soon as 
possible. 


o o 
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Deerslayer knew too well the desjieratc nature of the 
struggle in which he was engaged, to lose one of the pre¬ 
cious moments. He also knew that his only hope was to 
run in a straight line, for as soon as he began to turn, or 
double, the greater number of his pursuers would put 
escape out of the question. He held his way, therefore, 
in a diagonal direction up the acclivity, which was neither 
very hi}^ nor very steep, in this part of the mountain, but 
which was sufficiently toilsome for one contending for life 
to render it jjainfully oppressive. There, however, he 
slackened his speed, to recover breath, proceeding even at a 
quick walk, qr a slow trot, along the more diffieult parts of 
the way. The Hurons were whooping and leaping behind 
him ; but this he disregarded, well knowing they must over- 
eome the diffieulties he had surmounted, ere they could 
reach the elevation to which he had attained. 'J'he summit 
of the first hill was now quite near him, and he saw by the 
formation of the land, that a deep glen intervened, before 
the base of a second hill could be reached. , Walking 
deliberately to the spmmit, he glanced eagerly alrout him 
in every direction, in quest of a cover. None ofiered iu 
the»ground ; but a fallen tree lay near him, and desperate 
circumstances require desperate remedies. This tree lay in 
a line parallel to the glen, at the brow of the hill; to leap 
on it, and then to force his person as close as possible 
under its lower.side, took but a moment. Previously to 
disappearing from his pursuers, however, Deerslayer stood 
on the height, and gave a cry of triumph, as if exulting at 
the sight of the (lescent that lay before him. — In the next 
instant he was stretched beneath the tree. 

No sooner was this expedient adopted, than the young 
man ascertained how desperate ha?l been his own efforts, by 
the violence of the pulsations of his frame. He could 
hear his he^t beat, and his breathing was like the action 
of a bellows in quick motion. Breath was gained, how¬ 
ever, and the heart soon ceased to throb, as if about to 
break through its'_ confinement. The footsteps of those 
who toiled up the opposite side of the acclivity were now 
audible, anti presently voices and treads announced the 
arrival cf"the pursuers. The foremost shouted as they 
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reached the height; tnen, teartgi tnaf»ei]r*'.jenemy r#)i)Jd 
escape undjr favouB o£ tlje desce'nt, each le^ed^ufiou tlife 
fallen tree, and plunged into die ravine, trustiiig t^igftt *d 
sight of pursued, ere he reached tlje.bottom. ‘In this 
•inanntr,-Huron fonowed’H.ur6n,l)lntil,NaMy-^iegan thkpph 
th^whole.had passe<lv Others,swtoieded, fiowi 5 v%r,*uiIliI 
quih^iirty h^l leaped over tl^ tree dies*he counted 

thefii, iis the sureit ^hode of^ ascertaining htiw nal^y ppuid 
b^hehind: ' PresAitly all yV the bottom of^ethe gl6n, 
.qliite- a httinl^pfd "feet* hdfov^'hfm^ a'nd' sftm^ hf»d*even 
iaScapdgn parkpf the jtp^oAte hill> when iC became evidc|it 
an inquiry w^makin^ ^s tjo the^tl’yection jio^iad.aken. 
This ava^ the’ critical moment; &nd one of hetires' less 
steajly, of of'a frdiniHifl t^at had been neglei^ed, wo.uld Jiave 
seized; it*'to Tise, and fly. • Not ,sR wltji* Deerslayer.,- 
still lay quitj, ' Warming, with jealofle v'igilancj cyary 
mownjent below,',and ^fast reftaining^his brealpb. __ 

The JfiPlns now rt>seoibled*a pack of Ift>unds at fgtdf 
Little w4s .said,*'h,ut’each man ra'n'about, ejtafnjning tKi 
dead leaves, as th’ef^und hunts lb^4>e lo^t scAt. . The 
great nflml)er.,of*fcpjcasi»s tlkt i^a^iasBed»made’tlie ex¬ 
amination difficuft, thog^ the hi-toe.«£f an 1ndiap|to’as 
easify to be distipmished from the freer* and* widgr-st^ ol 
a white *man. flOTeving that no'more pjjr^ers rem^intid 
behind,' and Jioimig.ti.^teal^ away unseeq^ jpeei#la_ye^u<f- 
derily thre% hiroeelf ovg^^dfo tree,'and-fell^ the nppft Sule. 
TKisacliiuvetneht a{)(>c||:^.to A el^ted^uci^u^y,a4dhope 
beat high in the bokOrn.drTtht fugitive.. Ij.isihg to hi,sdiai]ds 
and feet, aftqf« mpinenirpst in |fctcning-to^tlte sounds invhe 
glen, in ortlcr to'asceftai^-i^ltehafl neer^’seep, th? younf^ 
'rntm next scferphled; to the top of ^(ie-hUf,,alSist»iit;e of 
only ten ya^ds, iig the mpeoladdn of g^hg its brow .be- 
.twegii him'mt(f his pursuers, and htmsilf so far . under 
cover.*' ^ven .iJqf' w-as .effected, nnd he • rps^o his fert, 
walkitig swiftly but steady along the summit, to. a ditcction 
opposite to that in wliiclilie.'hall firet-’flod. '.'Bhe.nature of 
thb calls in the glenjdiowcvet^ sooVi madb 'hi^h,*eAy, arid 
.he sprang upod-tbe summit Sgaiji, in ofder tti jrecfinnoitre. 
No sooner did he -reach' t|je height than Ve seen, and 
the c’haSe-renewed. .As it was better fogting?^' Aie levt-1 
p 0 2 
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gfoimV OSeRlayir -now aydidfcd ‘the side-hill, hciIdiHg his 
■flight idi^ the ridge; \#hile the Hurtvns, jud^ng frsra the 
gea&r^-i 6 rmati»n pf. the lend, saw thit the ridge ■would 
soon melt into Ae hollow, and kept to^hj hftter, as the 
easiesi modfiof hea^ling^lfe'fugitive. A few at th/same- 
tifeej tiltupd South’*.; v^fth r view .to prevent His escaping in 
that direction f *h*« soip^crossed his' trartl.towajjs^the 
watej", iilordir t(J prevent hi 9 ''j‘etreafAy,the lake, rilnfting 
sditherlji 

The situatien W Peerslaf er'nvas how TWore critical thitn 
9 ever half be'en.' He was'■virtriyiy, suSTompfed .On thrhe. 
side^ having Ac .like 511 the^ foifrth. he hail pon’- 

dcreiiVtpIl 01 ? all thcVhances, !md toOk his 'rncifcures with 
coolndss, 'evOn%hileal>thc top of Jifsipeed.' As is generally 
the case with thc*vigorOhs l)order-ihen,Jie oould oulrun any 
sjHgle. Tndiasi among his-pursuef^who \^ere principally 
TornM^blc to him pn^jccouitt rfif their piufnbers, and," the 
^vantages A^^ssepsed^n pDjitien.; and M^u^uld not 
tla.ve hesjtathd to hre'ak toft’ in a strai^t, line, at.]hny s"po^ 
could behave, ^ot J^whole.hand i^lh fairly behind him. 
But* no such ^haheeftd, (^|9iidecd, tfow offer ; und 
whvi, he found th^h^ was descihding’fewards the glen by 
the ‘melting Vway of* the ridge, he 'tiMcd' sh'orf at ftght 
ahglbs to Ilk? previous ccflirse, and-wenWown the dcclTvity 
wil 9 . trcn^^ndmiS velrtcity’/holdiiijr ^fs way.towaWs the 
slfiiTCT "Some M^is pursuers''(Aaj? panting ui>^the*hUt hi 
direct,'ch^sCj 5 »Ble inosLsjill*kcpkq|| in.tlib ravine; inteftd-' 
ing to head him prjts temiinatiOTi 

• jDoersl.'tyer Itaii now a .<H(ferpnt, thouglva Uosperate, pro- 
■Ject iiifeoew. AbaifilOhIrtg* aH thoughts of escape by thc- 
woods^lit* jnadg the^lx-st ^of his ivay towards the canoe., 
II 5 kiiaw sihore^lay could. rcaghodf he-had only 
.to mn thcg'amKilet of a few rifles, and sdlceess wouljJ be 
oertaMV Jjgne of the warriors had k^t their. •Odpoiis. 
whicl) woi^r liav^Retarded Aeir 'SJicod,!and the risk would 
come .eithe* from, thti diiteStai^ hands of the wom.etij'or 
from tlloie of*some wdH-grt^n boy ; though most.of Bie 
ktter ■i»dre.*"alre 3 dy. out^ in* hot • plifsuit.**. ftypry Aing 
seemed prteititfus to the exocutitjn of; this‘plan,, and the 
course "hei^ a continued descent,.the "yoimg mansveert dv^' 
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the Mund at a rate.t^at-promised Speedy teHK'nati()a to 
his fBu? 

, As Deerjlayer ^pprdBclied the pointj several women and 
childrea were passed, hut though tlie Tormfer Vndeavoufgd 
to east dried hranyUes l^tw^n hi^k-®, theftjwor Ihspired 
by hi^’hold retaliation on -the .mmtujtetl I’anther y'as.so 
great, that" tioqg dared* cQme neat 'eijp*h seriously to mo¬ 
lest hlift. • lie went by aH^tThimpljantly/ani reached, the 
fringe of busj^s. Plunging•through'thesc-our hero found 
himself-once more-ift the" lake, V’o wiAin fifty feet of the 
cauoe.-r .Here heeded to fuii, for hewoll undetstooiPthaf 
1^ breath.was nownll-inipbrtaiit to* him. He eydn stooped, 
as he advanced, and cooled his parehe<l mouth, J)y scowping 
up w^er in his haiidVo^dnnli. ^i^thc moments joresseo, 
and he soon stood at the 8ideof»th6 can(je. The firsfcglancc 
,fold, hin^ that the paddles had beq(i»relnovcd 1 This was 
a S)re disappoiutu^ent aftSr all hi« efforts, and for a' single 
montentdie thought of tu'rningf arlA o^ fa#ii)g , his foes by 
jvalking witkdignity^into the centre of the-camff again. 
But an infernal yell, snch ..^nSrican savage 

can raiscyapi^lalmen d'P gtti^KPI^ealih of, the i],e(ti^st'oi 
his pnrsuers^tid tlie inStinc^M'UfeSriunnihed. Pr^aif 
png himself dulyt ^fiid giving a r^lit direction%o it#T)Oiws 
he ran pfr into* the watej bearing’the canoe befofc him 
threw all lljs strength and skill into’a la^t. e’fforty and C^l 
hi^lk-lf forward .so as to fall Into the,bJtt(»iii* of th’e, li'ghi 
craft, without n)ateyali]^mpcdii)g its vi'iy.'.’ Here, he rei 
mained 6ii hft’back, both to fegain hiS boeath, and tdcovei 
his persoil From the. deadly rifle. The' lightueSs, tylpcl 
was such an advantage. iH||j^ddHng. tj^ canoe.s, nbw ope- 
ra|e(4 tjrifavopral^, tlThe materiSl was*'^o .like a feather 
fhat the. boat halfciajaaoroentuni'.else would theSmpulsi 
in that smtioth and ^mid sheet HaV^' unified it to* di.^- 
•tance.fro'm^hp^hoi'f''/ that would Jjave. rendered’ paddlinj 
with the hands, safe, tloulil such<;a point ance be reached 
rOeerslayer though f he mighfg^^ffr enough oijt «> attrae 
tlie attention of’(jUingacTigdoji and Judith, who would no 
fall .to'conge’to his relief with othej .capocs,'a ciTcuras||nc' 
that proraised»evc^ .tiling. ” As t£e young roan liy at tb 
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of 41^ canoe,"TO watcnea i«i jnovepientp by 
iit|; iho'iops^the ti^s on thefmiohntain-side, aiw*jimged 
of Kis.distance by the time and the^Stion. Vc^ces on thg 
.abnro' WeJ’e ito'w,«uiftej'o\is, 'apd i*e dieard Boniethmg oaid 
^abo'ujt ^afiiTih^he r.jVt^which^or1*ittateiy for thc^gitrve 
.laj^ atj*a-conBidbribk mstance, on the other, side 6f the 
point. 

l^erhaps Ih# situation of Bccmlayer had "not bee^mona 
crkicid that day^ thandt was at this inoinenUk it certainly 
bad not beep-one %alf*.as ^antallsing» Jle lay perfCcdy 
(juiePfbr tp’o or thrS^niinutes,'trtlstinu_to the siilgl^ sense 
ot hcaring; gonfid^nt' that the ndisein the. kite .wpaid reaatf 
ibis ea*s, di^ any one venture to ajtproach by swimming. 
Once*or twice he fan|||p4 tl>at fhe d^unent .was.stirq(^ by 
th» cautious moveipent Of an awn, and' thea^ho l*“rceived 
k was the wash of thea^l^r on tjie pebbles of th^strand 
for,: in fnlmicpy of the oaeaij, itTs'selfipjn thirt^fliose liBle 
lakes are so tolady tj^n<|tiil*as hot to posscss.a slight Ifcav. 
ing antfisotting oir their ^ioi%S. . St^deuly all the voicc% 
■^as^l, and a*deatk.^ke Jy(Kncss’'peryaded the spot; a 
quiow/^Si as. profound as ifH| Tay in tllte fe[i^«)f ihani. 
n|ate life. Ilf this niraej^u- canoe had drifted so .far as 
to reaSer i^tlung wisibicj to Deersky^/'as li^lay on bis, 
hac^, except the bVue VoitL of ipace, aiid*a f^ of those 
.brighter nlys tjiat^roe'eed froin the effulgenoO qf the sun, 
marked l>is pf<J!«#nity.', It was not possible to endnn^this 
•ncertaioty long. IMie young wan jvell knew that the 
profound .stjl]nes«:forehOded the .savag^#iiever being 
so silent Us when" abbut to strike a yow ; resCinbling the 
-stealtliy’foot of ih'^.^anther er^e takes his lea]), -lie took 
.out a knifd,.and abofit. to gut aiidleahropgh tkejiark 
in' order*t6 get a view'uf^e'shore^harhe paused front 
'a llrejfd'of'lieing^fcen ip’.flie operUti™ winch.wtuld direct 
the eiK'iny v’l>gte to aiiq flicif bulletsf*’ At, thj^ fnstafft'a- 
rifle «!rt.v fired, and the ball piefeed both SWfs'of the canoej 
within eighteen inche# J#, t^ spot -rfherp- his bead iafm 
This w^s, ddstt work, hut mif hero 1)3^ too latelyrgone 
<hr(^!) th® wbich .was^flose Ics Iw appalled. 'iJk; Ipy still 
half .a mbiute longer, and then'he sadt fhe ^mmit of an 
qpk corniingdilDwlY .witliin his nbrrow hoiladn.- 
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Un%ble to account for this change, Deerslayei.could re¬ 
strain his impatience no longer. Hitching hip body along, 
with the utmost caution, he got his eye at the builet-holo, 
an<l fortunately commanded a very tolerable view of the point. 
The canoe, by one of those imperceptible impulses that so 
often decide tile fate of men as well as the course of things, 
had inclined southerly, and was. slowly drifting dovfn the 
lake. It was lucky that Deerslayer had given it a shove 
sufficiently vigorous to send it past the end of the point 
ere it took tnis inclination, or it 'must have gone ashore 
again. As it was, it drifted so near- it as to bring the 
tops of two or three trees within the range of the young 
man’s view, as has been mentioned, and, indeed, to come 
in (juite as close proximity with the extremity of the point 
as was at all safe. The distance could not much have ex- 
ceedeil a hundred feet, though I'ortunatcly a light current 
of air, from the south-west, began to set it slowly off 
shore. 

Deerslayer now felt the urgent necessity of resorting to 
some exjiedient to get farther from his foes, and, if pos¬ 
sible, to a)iprise his friends of his situation. The distance 
rendergd the last difficult, whilb the proximity to the point 
rendered the first indispensable. As was usual in such 
craft, a large, round, smooth stone was in each end of the 
canoe, for the double purposes of seats and ballast ; one 
of these was within reach of his feet. This stone he con¬ 
trived to get so far between his legs as to reach it with his. 
hands, and then he managed to , roll it to the side of its 
fellow in the bows, where the two served to keep the trim 
of the light boat, while he pvorkod his u»vn body as far aft 
as possible. Before quitting the shore, and as soon as he 
perceived that the paddles were gone, Deerslayer had 
thrown a bit of deatf branch into thfe canoe, and this was 
within reach of his arm. Hemoving the cap he wore, he 
put it on the end of this stick, and just let it appear over 
the edge of the canoe, as far as possible from his own 
jierson. This riu-t; w-as scarcely adopted, before the young 
man had a proof how much he had underrated the intelli¬ 
gence of his enemies. In contempt of an artifice so ^al- 
o G 4 
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low and common-place, a bullet was fired directly through 
another part of the canoe, which actually razed his skin, 
lie dropped the cap, and instantly raised it immediately 
over his head as a safeguard. It would seem that this 
second artifice was unseen, or what was more probable, the 
Hurons feeling certain of recovering their captive, wished 
to take him alive. 

Deei slayer lay passive a few minutes longer, his eye at 
the bullet hole, however, and much did he rejoice at see¬ 
ing that he was drifting gradually, farther and farther from 
the shore. When he looked upward, the tree-tops had 
disappeared, but he soon found the canoe was slowly turn¬ 
ing, so as to prevent his getting a view of any thing at his 
peep-hole but of the two extremities of the lake. He now 
bethought him of the stick, which was crooked and offered 
some facilities for rowing without the necessity of rising. 
The experiment succeeded on trial, better even than he had 
hoped, though his great embarrassment was to keep the 
canoe straight. That his present mann-uvre was seen, soon 
became apparent by the clamour on the shore, and a bullet 
entering the stern of the canoe, traversed its length, whist¬ 
ling Itetweeu the arms of our hero, and pas.sed out at the 
head. This satisfied the fugitive that he was getting away 
with tolerable speed, and induced him to increase his 
efforts. He was making a stronger push than common, 
when another messenger from the point broke the stick 
out-boai'd, and at once deprived him of his oar. As the 
sound of voices seemed to grow more and more distant, 
however, Deerslaycr determined to leave all tc the drift 
until he believed ,himself lieyond the reach of bullets. 
This was nervous work, but it was the wisest of all the 
expedients that offered j and the young man was encou¬ 
raged to persevere in it, by the circumstance that he felt 
his face fanned by the air, a proof tliat tliere was a little 
more wind. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Nor widows’ tears, nor tend<*r orphan*’ cries 
Can stop th’ invader’s ftirce ; 

Nor swelling seas, threatening skies, 

Prevent the pirate’s ejMirse. 

Their lives to selfish ends decreed. 

Through blood and rapine they proceed. CoNORbVK. 

Bv this time Deerslayer had been twenty minutes in the 
canoe, and he began to grow a little imj)atient for some 
signs oj^ relief from his friends. The position of the boat 
still prevented his seeing in any direction, unless it were 
up or down the lake ; and though he knew that hiS line of 
sight must pass within a hundred yards of the .castle, it in 
fact passed that distance to the westward of the buildings. 
The profound stillness troubled him also, for he knew not 
whether to ascribe it to the increasing space between him 
and the Indians, or to some new artifice, ^t length, 
wearied with fruitless watchfulness, the young man turned 
himself on his back, closed his eyes, and awaitefl the result 
in determined acquiescence. If the savages could so com¬ 
pletely control their thirst for revenge, he was resolved to 
be as calm as tliemselves, and to trust his fate to the inter-' 
position of the currents and air. 

Some additional ten minutes may hav# passed jn this 
quiescent manner on both sides, when Deerslayer thought 
he heard a slight noise like a low rubbing ag.ainst t® bot¬ 
tom of his canoe. He opened his eyes of course,'® ex¬ 
pectation u*' seeing the face or arm of an Indian "sing 
from the water, and found that a canapy of leavet was 
impending directly over his head. Starting to his feet, 
the first object that met Iiis eye was Uivenoak, who had so 
far aided the slow progress of the boat, ^s to draw it on 
the point, the grating on the strand being the sound that 
had first given our hero the, alarm. The change in the 
drift of the canoe had been altogether owing to the baffling 
nature of the light currents of air, aided by some eddies in 
the water. 

“ Dome,” said the Huron, with a quiet gesture of au¬ 
thority to order his prisoner to land ; “ my young friend 
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has sailed about till he is tired; he will forget how to run 
igain unless he uses his legs.” 

“ You’ve the best of it, Huron,” returneil Deerslayer, 
stepping steadily from the canoe, and passively following 
his leader to the open area of the point; “ Providence has 
helped you in an onexpected ‘manner. I’m your prisoner 
ag’in, and 1 hope you’ll allouithat I’m as good at breaking 
gaol, as I am at keeping furloughs.” 

“ My young friend is a moose!” exclaimed the Huron. 
“ IIis legs are very long; they have given my young men 
trouWe. But he is not a fish ; he cannot fiml his,way in 
the lake. lYe did- not shoot him ; fish are taken in nets 
and not killed by bullets. AYhen he turns moose again, he 
will be treated like a moose.” 

“ Ay, have your talk, llivenoak; make the most of 
your advantage. ”I!is your light, I suppose, and 1 know 
it is your gift. On that p’int there’ll be no words atween 
us; for men must and ought to follow their gifts. 
Howsever, when your women begin to ta’nt and abuse me, 
as I suppo^ will soon happen, let ’em remember that if a 
pale-face struggles for life so long as it’s lawful and man¬ 
ful, he knows how to loosen his hohl on it decently, when 
he feels that the time has come. I'm your caplj/ve; work 
your will bn me.” 

“ My brothef has had a long run on the hills, and a 
pleasaat sail on the water,” returneil Rivenoak more mildly, 
smilin at the same time, in a way that his listener knew 
denolR pacific intentions. “ He has seen the wooils ; he 
has ilen the water ; Which does he like best Perhaps, 
he hJi seen enough to change his mind, and make him 
hear reason.” 

“ Speak out, Huron. Something is in your thoughts, 
and the sooner iy is said, the sooner you’ll get my answer.” 

“ That is straight! There is no turning in the talk of 
my pale-face friend, though he is a fox in running. I will 
speak to him ; his ears are how open wider than before, 
and his eyes are not shut. The Sumach is poorer than 
ever. Once she had a brother and a husband. • She had 
children too. The time catnc, and the huslamd started for 
the happy .hunting-grounds without saying farewell ; he 
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left her alofle with his cl^dren. This he couhl not heljj, 
or he would not have done, it ;*le Loup Cervier was n good 
husband. It wa.s pleasant to see tlie venison,, and wild 
ducks, and j?eese, and bear's meat, that, hung in his lodge 
in winter. It is now gone ; it will not keep in warm 
weather. IVho shall bring it back again ? Some'tltought 
tl^ brother would not wg^ his sister, avd that next 
winter he wotdd see that tjie lodge sliould not lx? empty. 
AVe thought this; ^t the Panther yelled, and followed 
tile husband on the pith of death. They are now trying 
which shall first reach the h'H’Py hunting-grounds. Some 
think the tjjjix can run fastest, and some think the Pan-- 
tiler can jump the farthest. The Sumach thinks both will 
(ravel so fast and so far, that ii«ither will ever come hack. 
Who shall feed her and her young? The mill who told 
her husband and her brother toVquit her lodge that there 
(night he rqom' fwr him to coide into it. lie i.s a great 
hunter, and tve know that the woman will never want.” 

'• Ay, Huron, this isfcoon. settleil, according to your 
notions ; bflt it ghes sorely ag’in the grain of a white man’s 
feelin’s. I’ve hoard of men’s saving their lives this away, 
andd’v^kijow’d theih that*would prefer death to such a 
sort of activity. For iny.part, 1 do npt^feeek my end; 
nor tlo J seek matrimony.” 

■ “ .'Pile pale-face will- think of this while my people get 
ready far the council. He will be told i^at will happen. 
Let him rememher hot#hard it is to lose a husband &nd a, 
brother. Ho: when we want him, the name of Deer, 
ilayer will •hp.^ailed.” 

'I’liis conversation had ueen wm wittr no one near nut 
di§ speaker's. Of'all the band tliathad so kit(|^y thronged 
;he jilact', Rivenoak .alone was visible. 'Phe rest seemed 
.0 have totally abatidoned the ^j^t. Even the furniture, 
-•lothes, arms, and other property pP the camp bad entirely 
Ihiajipcared, and the filacc' bore no other proofs of the 
notvtj thaf bad so lately occupied it,_ tlian the traces of 
.heir fires aiut resting-])lace.s. and tBe trodtlen' earth^.thaf 
-till show^ the marks of their feet. So suilden and unex* 
>ectc(f a (Siange caused Deerslayer a good deal of surprise 
md semh uneasiue*, for he had never known it to occur in 
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the course of his experience i^fflong the JJelatrares. He 
8U|pectetl, however, and rightly, that a" change of encamp¬ 
ment was intended, and that the mystery of the mofement 
was resorted to, in order to work on his apprehensions. 

llivenoak walked, up the vista of trees, as soon as he 
geased speaking, leaving Deersliwer by himself. ' The chief 
disap|)eareA behind, the flo^s^f the forest, and one un¬ 
practised in such scenes might have believed the prisoner . 
left to the dictates of .his own jadginent. But the young 
man, while Jie felt a little amazemcm at the. dramatic as¬ 
pect of things, knew his enemies too well to faijcy himself 
at liberty, or a free agent. Still he .was ignorant how far 
the Hurons ineant to carry their artifices^ and he de¬ 
termined to bring the question as soon as practicable to the 
prpof. Aflccting an indifference he Was far from feeling, 
he strolled about the arta, gradually getting nearer’ and 
nearer to the spot where Be had. landed, svhen^he suddenly 
quickened liis pace, though' carefplly avoiding all appear¬ 
ance of flight, and puj.hing asiife the. bushes he,stepped" 
ujion tile beach, ’ The canoe vra's gope, hor could he see 
any traces of it, after walking to the uordiern and .southern 
verges of the point, ami examihg the ‘shores in ^oj^ direc¬ 
tions. It wai'evidenily reinqyed -beyond his (each and’ 
knowledge, and under'circumstances to show that such had 
been the intention of the savages. • • . , • 

Heerslayer now better understood his .actual situation.' 
Jle Whs a prisoitcr on the narrow tittigue of land, vigilantly 
watched beyond a question, and with no otlier meaps of 
escap; than that of swimming. He again tj|^Qught of this 
last expedient, bht the (X’rtainty that the canoe would be 
sent in ch^e,*and thg desperate nature of thechance^f 
success, deterred him from the undertaking. While on the 
strand, he came to a sp^ yhcre the biislics had been’ cut, 
and thrown- into a small pile. Uemoving a few of the 
upper branches, he found beneath •them the dead body jaf 
the I’anthcr. He knew that jt was kept un 1*1 the "savages 
might find a place tofinter it, when it would_ be beyond the 
, feach of the scalping knife. *IIe .gazed wistful^ towards 
the castle, but therp all seemed to be silent ancf desolate^ 
and a feeling of loneliness and desertioih camq ovA him ta 
hicrease the gloom of the moment. 
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if'Gotrs will* be done'” murimired tlie young man, as 
be walked sorrowfully away from the beach, entering 
again •bcne'ath .the arches of the wood ; God’s will he 
done, on ’arlfc as it is* ii# heaven ! I diil hope dial’ my 
days would not be numbered so soon; but it matters little, 
afte*all.,- A few more winters, and a few more summers, 
and 'twovlld have been overj accordin’ to natur’. Ah’s 
mo ! the "yodn’g and aett/yp seldom think de.ith possible,- 
till •grins in thgir .faces, and tells'm the hour is 
come! ’ 

^^hile*.this solilhquy was being spronouncod, the lumter 
advanced ,into tbe> area, where to his surprise he saw Hetty 
alone evidently awaiting his return. The girl carried the 
Bible under her arm ; and her face, over*which a shadow 
of gentle melancholy was usually thrown, now seemed 
sail and downcast. -Moving nearer, Peerslayer spoke. 

. ’oor Hetty,” he said, “ times have been so trouble- 
sofht; of late, that I’d *lto||ttier forgotterfyou ; we pieet, as- 
it might be, to mmm over what is to happen. I wonder 
what has become oT (Hiingadigook and Wah ! ” 

' di<l yett kill the nurqu, Deerslayer ? ” returned 

the girl, reproachfully. “ Don’t you know your command¬ 
ments, which say, ‘ Thou sh.ak not kill' .S'‘ They tell me 
you ha'te now slain the wom&n's husband and brother.” 

It’s true, my good IJetty,— ’tis gospel tru|h, and I’ll 
not (feiy what has- come to pass. But you must romembA', 
gal, that many things are la^flll in war, which would be 
onlawful in pea’iJe. The husband w.as shot in open fight ; 
or, open so fti» ay^h was consariied, whili- he had a bet¬ 
ter cover ,<han common ; and the brothtr brought his end 
on himself by casting his tomahawk at an unarmed prisoner. 
Did yoli jvitness that deed, gal ? ” 

‘f I saw it, apd was Sorry it happened, Deerslayer ; for 
I hoped you wouldn’t ^avc returned blow for blow, but 
gpod for evil.” 

“ Ah,. Hefty, that may do among the* missionaries, but 
’twottld mJke an onsartin life in the woods. 'The Panther 
craverk'my blopd, and. he was foolish enough to throw 
arms into ray handk, at the vfery moment he waS striving 
after it. ’Twouhl have been ag’in natur’ npt to raise a 
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Iiand in such a trial, and ’twould have dbne digcr«lit» to 
ny training and gifts.” 

“ Deerslayer, do you mean to marry Sumach, lAw shfe 
las neither husband nor hrothe# to feed her.^” 

“ Are such your idees of matrimony. Petty ? Ought- 
the young to wive with the old—the pale-face^witl# the 
•ed-skin—the (Ihristian with the heathen? lt’.s ag’in 
reason and natur’, and so you’Jl see, if you think of it a 
noment.” 

“ I've always heard njother say,” returned Hetty, avert- 
ng.her face,*more from a feminine insflnct, than'from'Sny 
jbnsciousness of wrong, “ that people slittuld neyer marry 
intil they loved each'better than brothers and sisters j and 
[ suppoee thaf is what you mean. Sumach if old, and 
you are young.” 

“■ A.y, and she’s red, and I’m white. So "tis a moral 
mpossibility that I should ever marr-y Sumach; find, 
ihpugh Indian t^eddin's have Ho firiests", and not mfeh 
■eligion, a wliite man' who knows li^ gifts and duties, 
;an’t profit by that,-and so m^e Ms escape at the fitting 
■ime. I do think death wofiid be more nath-al like, and 
velcome, than, wedlock with this woman. Jl’eU me, Hetty, 
(vliat has become of all the^Iurons, and why they le{ you 
■oam about the p’int, as if you, too,'was a prisoner ? ” 
“I'm no'prisoner, Deerslayer^hut a fVee girl, and go 
<^ien and where-1 please. Nobody dare hurt mt! 'If 
liey did, God would he angry — as I can show them in 
he Bible.. No — no—Hetty Huttcr is dot afraid j file’s 
n good hands. The Hurons are uii^ndfcr in' the jyoods, 
ind keep a good watch on us both. I’ll answer fth-'.it, since 
ill the women and children arc on the look-out.”- 
Here the Hirring of leaves and the cracking of dried 
w'igs interrupted the tliscourse, and appHsed Deerslayer 
if the apprftach of Jtis en'eini^ • The Huroirs closed 
iround the spot that had been prepared for'the coming’ 
cene, and in theVetitre of which the intenddi victim hjw 
tood in a circle — the armed me'n being so*disrtbuted 
,mong the feebler members of the band, that there was no 
afe opening through which the prisoner coiihl break. But 
hf* lnn<Tf*r rrinteintilatrMl flifrht** tho rprpwt trial 
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having satisfied him of his inability to cscaiie, when pur¬ 
sued so closely by numbers. On the contrary, all his 
energies were aroused in order to meet his expected fate 
with a calmness that shuuM do credit to his colour and his 
manhood ; one equally removed from recreant alarm and 
savage boasting. • 

M’^hen Uivenoak re-appeared in the circle, he occupied 
his old place at the head of the area. Several of the elder 
warriors stood near him ; but now that the brother of Su, 
mach had fallen, there was no longer any recognised chief 
])rcsent, whose influence and authority ottered a dangerous 
rivalry to his own. Nevertheless, it is well known that little 
which could be called monarchical, or despotic, entered into' 
the politics of the North American tribes, although the first 
colonists, bringing with them to this hemisphere the notions' 
and opinions of their own countries, often dignified the 
chief men of those piimitive nations with the tiies of Jtings 
and princes. Hereditary*inflnence did certainly exist ; but 
there is much reason to believe it existed rather as a con¬ 
sequence of hereditary merit and ^etjuired qualifications, 
than as a birth-right. Rivenoak, however, had not even 
this claim — having risen to consideration purely by the 
force of talents, sagacity, and, as Bacon expresses it, “ by 
a union of great and mean qualities ” 

Next to arms, eloquence offers the great avenue to po¬ 
pular favour, whether it be in civilized or savage life ; and 
Rivenoak had succeeded, as so many have succeeded before 
him, quite as much by rendering fallacies acceptable to his 
listeners, as by any profound or learned expositions of 
truth, or (he accuracy of his logic. NtVertheless, he had 
influence; and was far from being altogether without .just 
claims to its possession. Like most men who reason more 
than they feel, the Huron was not addicted to the in¬ 
dulgence of the mere ferocious passions of his people : he 
had been commonly found on the side of mercy in-all the 
scenes of vindictive torture and revenge that had occurred 
in his tribe, since his own attainment to power. On the 
present occasion, he was reluctant to proceed to extremities, 
although the provocation was so great; still it exceeded his 
ingenuity to see how that alternative could welLbt; avoided. 
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Sumach resented her rejection more than she did the deaths 
of lier husband and brother, and there was little probability 
that the woman would pardon a man who had so unequivo¬ 
cally preferred death to her embraces. AVithout her for¬ 
giveness, there was scarce a hope that the tribe could be 
induced to overlook its loss.; and even to Rivenoak, himself, 
much as he was disposed to pardon, the fate of our hero 
now appeared to be almost hopelessly sealed. 

, When the whole band was arrayed around the captive a 
grave silence, so much the more threatening from its pro¬ 
found quiet, pervaded the place. Deerslayer perceived that 
the women and boys had been preparing splinters of the fat 
pine roots, which he well knew were to be stuck into his 
flesh, and set in flames, while two or three of the young 
men held the thongs of bark with which he was to be 
bound. The smoke of a distant tire announced that the 
burnjng bitnds were in preparation, and several of the elder 
warriors passed their fingers over the edges of their toma¬ 
hawks, as if to prove their keenness and temper. Even tlie 
knives seemed loosenet^in their sheathes, impatient for the 
bloody and merciless work to begin. 

“ Killer of the Deer,” recommenced Rivenoak, certainly 
without any signs of sympathy or pity in his manner, 
though witK calmness and dignity ; “ Killer of the Deer, 
it is time that my people knew their minds. The sun is 
no longer over our heads; tired of waiting on the llurons, 
he has begun to fall near the pines on this side of the 
valley. He is travelling fast towards tlic country of our 
French fathers ; it is to warn his children that 'their hxlges 
arc empty, and thSt they ought to be at home. The roam¬ 
ing wolf has his den, and he goes to it, when he wishes to 
see his young. The Irocjuois are not poorer than the wolves. 
They have villages, and wigwams, and fields of corn ; the 
good spirits will be tired of watching them alone. My 
pcople«must go back, and see to their own business. There 
will bq joy in the- lodges when they hear our whoop from 
the forest! It will be a sorrowful whoop; when it is un¬ 
derstood grief will come after it. There will be one scalp- 
whoop, hut there will he only one. AFe have the fur of the 
Muskrat: kis body is among the fishes. Deerslayer must 
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say whether another scalp shall be on our pole. Two lodges 
are empty; a scalp, living or dead, is wanted at each door.” 

“ Then take ’em dead, Huron,” firmly, but altogether 
without dramatic boasting, returned tbe captive. “ My 
hour is come, I do suppose ; and what must be, must. If 
you are bent on the tortur’. I'll do my endivours to bear up 
agin it, though no man can say how far his natur’ will 
stand itaiii, until he’s been tried.” 

“ The jtale-face cur begins to put his tail between his 
legs ! ” cried a young and garrulous savage, who bore the 
appropriate title of the Corbeau Rouge ; a sotiriquet he had 
gained from the French, by his facility in making unsea¬ 
sonable noises, and an undue tendency to hear his own 
voice : “ he is no warrior ; he has killed the Loup Cervier 
when looking behind him not to see the llasli of his own 
rifle. lie grunts like a hog already ; when the Huron 
women begin to torment him, he will cry like the young of 
the catamount. He is a Delaware woman, dressed in the 
skin of a Yengeese ! ” 

“ Have your say, young man ; have your say," returned 
Deerslayer, untnoved ; “ you know no better, and I can 
overlook it. Talking may aggravate women, but can hardly 
make knives sharper, fire hotter, or rifles more sartain.” 

Rivenoak now interfered, reproving the Red Crow for his 
premature interference, and then directed the jiroper persons 
to bind the captive. This expedient was adopted, not from 
any apprehensions that he would escape, or from any neces¬ 
sity, that was yet apparent, of his being unable to endure 
the tortuie with his limbs free, but from an ingenious 
design of making him feel his helplessness, and of gradually 
sapping his resolution, by undermining it, as it might be, 
little by little. Deerslayer offered no resistance. He sub¬ 
mitted his arms and his legs, freely if not cheerfully, to the 
ligaments of bark which were bound around them, by order 
of the chief, in a way to protlucc as little pain as possible. 
These tlirections were secret, and given tli the hope that 
the captive would finally save himself from any serious 
bodily suffering, by consenting to take the Sumach for a 
wife. As soon as the body of Deerslayer was withed in 
bark sufficiently to create a lively sense of helpl&sness, he 
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was literally carrietl to a young tree, and bound against it, 
in a way that effectually prevented him from moving, as well 
as from falling. The hands were laid flat against the legs, 
and thongs were passed over all, in a way nearly to incor¬ 
porate the prisoner with the tree. His cap was then re¬ 
moved, and he was left half-standing, half-sustained hy his 
bonds, to face the coming scene in the hest manner he could. 

Previously to jiroceeding to anything like extremities, it 
was the wish of Ilivenoak to put his captive’s resolution 
to the proof, hy renewing the attempt at a compron ise. 
This could he effected only in one manner, the acquiesc¬ 
ence of the Sumach being indiajieusahly necessary to a com¬ 
promise of her right to be revenged. APith this view then 
the woman was next desired to advance, and to look to her 
own interest; no agent being considered as efficient as the 
principal herself in this negoeiation. The Indian females, 
when girls, are usually mild and submissive, with musical 
tones, pleasant voices, and merry laughs ; hut toil and 
suffering generally deprive them of most of these advan¬ 
tages by the time they have reached an age which the 
Sumach had long before passed. To render their voices 
harsh, it would seem to require active, malignant passions, 
though when excited, their screams can rise to a sufficiently 
conspicuous degree of discordancy to assert their claim to 
possess this distinctive peculiarity of the sex. The Sumach 
was not altogether without feminine attraction, however, 
and had so recently been deemed handsome in her tribe, 
as not to have yet learned the full influence tjiat time and 
exposure produce on man as well as on woman. By an 
arrangement of Rivenoak’s, some of the women around her 
had been employing the time in endeavouring to persuade 
the bereaved widow that there was still a hope Deerslaycr 
might be prevailed on to enter her wigwatn, in preference 
to entering the world of spirits, and this, too, with a success 
that previous symptoms scarcely justified. All this was 
the result of a resolution on the part of the chief to leave no 
proper means unemployed in order to get the greatest 
hunter that was then thought to exist in all that region 
transferred to his own nation, as well as a husband for a 
woman ■ w^io he felt would be likely to be troublesome. 

In conformity with this scheme, the Sumach had been 
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secrotly advise<l to advance into die circle, and to make her 
appeal to the prisoner’s sense of justice before the band had 
recourse to the last experiment, 'fhe woman, nothing 
loth, consented ; for there was some such attraction, in 
becoming the wife of a noted hunter among the females of 
the tribes, as is experienced by the sex in more refined life, 
when they bestow their hands on the afiluent. As the 
duties of a mother were thought to be paramount to all 
other considerations, the widow felt none of that embarrass¬ 
ment in ]>referring her claims, to which even a female for¬ 
tune-hunter among ourselves might lie liable. AVhen she 
stood forth, liefore the whole party, therefore, the children 
that she led by the hand fully justified all she did. 

“ You see me before you, cruel pale-face,” the woman 
commenced ; ‘‘ your spirit must tell you my errand. 1 
have found »/«» ; 1 cannot find le Louji Oervier, nor the 
Panther. I have looked for them in the lake, in the woods, 
in the clouds. 1 cannot say where they have gone." 

“ No man knows, good Sumach, no man knows,” inter¬ 
posed the captive. “ When the spirit leaves the body it 
passes into a world beyond our knowledge, and the wisest 
way, for them that are left behind, is to hope for the best. 
No doubt both your warriors have gone to the happy hunt- 
ing-grounils, and at the proper time you will see ’em ag’in, 
in their imjiroved state. 'I'he wife and sister of braves 
must have looked forward to some such tarmination of their 
’arthly careers.” 

“ (Iruel i;ale-face, what had my warriors done that you 
should slay them } They were the IresJ hunters, and the 
boldest young men of their tribe ; the fJreat Spirit intended 
that they should live until tliey withered like the branches 
of the hemlock, and fell of their own weight.” 

“ Nay, nay, good Sumach, this is a little out-doing red¬ 
skin jtrivileges. Young man was neither, any more than 
you can be called a young woman ; anil as to the Great 
Spirit's intending that they should fall otherwise than they 
did, that’s a grievous mistake, inasmuch as what the Great 
Spirit intends, is sartain to come to pass.” 

“It is so. Sumach has but one tongue ; she can tell 
but one story. The pale-face struck the Huro’ns^ lest the 
II n 2 
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Hurons should strike him. The Hurons are a just nation; 
they will forget it The chiefs will shut their eyes and 
pretend not to have seen it The young men will believe 
the Panther and the Lynx have gone to far-off hunts ; 
and the Sumach will take her children by the hand, and go 
into the lodge of the pale-face, and say, ‘ See; these are 
your children — they are also mine ; feed us, and we will 
live with you.’ ” 

“ The tarins are onadmissible, woman ; and, though I 
feel for your losses, which must be hard to bear, the tarms 
cannot be accepted. As to'givin’ you ven’son, in case we 
lived near enough together, that would be no great expl'ite; 
but as for becorain’ your husband, and the father of your 
children, to be honest with you, I feel no callin’ that-a-way.” 

Look at this boy, cruel pale-face ; he has no father to 
teach him to kill the deer, or to take scalps. See this girl; 
what young man will come to look for a wife in a lodge 
that has no head ? There are more among my ))eople in 
the Canadas, and the Killer of Deer will find as many 
mouths to feed, as his heart can wish for." 

“ 1 tell you, woman,” exclaimed Deerslayer, whose 
imagination was far from seconding the appeal of the 
widow, and who began to grow restive under the vivid 
pictures she was drawing, “ all this is nothing to me. 
People and kindred must take care of their own fatherless, 
leaving them that have no children to their own loneliness. 
As for me, I have no offspring, and 1 want no wife. Now, 
go away, Sumach ; leave me in the hands of your chiefs ; 
for my colour, aiid gifts, and natur’ itself, cry out ag’iii 
the idee of taking you for a wife.” 

It is unnecessary to expatiate on the effect of this down¬ 
right refusal of the woman’s proposals. If there was any 
thing like tenderness in her bosom, — and no woman was, 
probably, ever entirely without that feminine quality, — it 
all disappeared at this plain announcement. Fury, rage, 
moitified pride, and a volcano of wrath, burst out at one 
explosion, converting her into a sort of maniac, as it might 
be at the touch of a magician's wand. Without deigning 
a reply in words, she made the arches of the forest ring 
with scrtaftis, and then flew forward at her victim, seizing 
him by the hair, which she appeared resolute to draw out 
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by the roots. It was some time before her grasp could be 
loosened. Fortunately for the jirisoner, her rage was blind^ 
since his total helplessness left him entirely at her mercy ; 
had it been better directed it might have proved fatal before 
any relief could have .been offered. As it was, she did 
succeed in wrenching out two or three hands’-full of hair, 
before the young men could tear her away from her victim. 

Tile insult that had been offered to the Sumach was 
deemed an insult to the whole tribe ; not so much, how¬ 
ever, on account of any respect that was felt for the woman, 
as on account of the honour of the Huron nation. Sumach, 
herself, was generally considered to be as acid as the berry 
from which she derived her name; and now that her great 
supporters, her husband and brotlier, were both gone, few 
cared about concealing their aversion. Nevertheless, it had 
become a point of honour to punish the pale face who dis¬ 
dained a Huron woman, and more particularly one who 
coolly preferred death to relieving the tribe from the sup¬ 
port of a widow and her children. The young men showed 
an impatience to begin the torture, that Itivenoak under, 
stood ; and as his elder associates manifested no disposition 
to permit any longer delay, he w.as compelled to give the 
signal for the infernal work to proceed. 


CHAPTER IX. 


'J'lip iiprty bear now minded nor the stake, 

Nor how the cniel mastifls do him tear, 

'riie btii)? lav still unnmsed Iroin the brake. 

The loamy boat feared not the hunter’* spear: 

All thing was still in desert, hush, and briar. Lord r>OR.skT. 


It was one of the common expedients of the savages, on 
such occasions, to put the nerves of their victims to the 
severest proofs. On the other hand, it was a matter of 
Indian ])ride, to betray no yielding to terror, or pain ; but 
for the prisoner to provoke his enemies to such acts of 
violence as would soonest produce death. Many a warrior 
had been known to bring his own sufferings to a more 
speedy termination, by taunting reproaches and reviling 
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language, ’when he found that his physical system was 
giving way under the agony of sufferings, protluced hy a 
hellish ingenuity, that might well eclipse all that has been 
said of the infernal devices of religious persecution. This 
happy expedient of taking refuge from the ferocity of his 
foes in their passions was denied Deerslaycr, however, by 
his peculiar notions of the duty of a white man; and he 
had stoutly made up his mind to endure every thing, in 
preference to disgracitig his colour. 

No sooner did the young men understand that they were 
at liberty to commence, than some of the boldest and most 
forward among them sprang into the arena, tomahawk in 
hand. Here they prepared to throw tliat dangerous 
weapon, the object being to strike the tree, as near as 
possible to the victim’s head, without absolutely hitting 
him. This was so hazardous an ex{)eriment, that none but 
those who were known to be exceedingly exjiert with the 
weapon, were allowed to enter the lists, at all, lest an early 
deatli might interfere with the expected entertainment. In 
the truest hands, it was seldom that the captive escaped 
injury in these trials ; and it often haj)peneil that death 
followed, even when the blow was not premeditated. In 
the particular case of our hero, Rivenoak and the older 
warriors were apprehensive that the example of the I’an- 
ther’s fate might prove a motive with some fiery spirit, 
suddenly to sacrifice his conqueior, when the temptation of 
effecting it in precisely the same manner, and possibly with 
the identical weapon with which the warrior had fallen, 
offered. This circumstance, of itself, rendered the ordeal 
of the tomahawk doubly eiitical for the Heerslayer. 

It would seem, however, that all who now entered what 
we shall call the lists, were more dis|)osed to exhibit their 
own dexterity, than to resent the deaths of their comrades. 
Rach jirepared himself for the trial, with the feelings of 
rivalry rather than with the desire for vengeance ; and for 
the first few minutes the prisoner had little more connection 
with the result, than grew out of the interest that neces¬ 
sarily attached itself to a living target. 'I’he young men 
were eager, instead of being fierce, and Rivenoak thought 
he still saw signs of being able to save the life of the cap¬ 
tive, when' the vanity of the young men had been gratified; 
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always admitting that it wras not sacrificed to the delicate 
exjieriments that were about to be made. 

The first youth who presented himself for the trial, was 
called The Raven, having as yet had no opportunity of 
obtaining a more warlike gohriquet. He was remarkable 
for high pretension, rather than for skill, or exploits ; and 
those who knew his character thought the captive in immi¬ 
nent danger, when he took his stand, and poised the toma¬ 
hawk. Nevertheless, the young man was good-natured, 
and no thought was uppermost in his mind other than the 
desire to make a better cast, than any of his fellows. 
Deerslayer got an inkling of this warrior’s want of reputa¬ 
tion, by the injunctions that he had leceived from the 
seniors ; who, indeed, w'ould have objected to his appearing 
in the arena at all, but for an influence derived from his 
father, an aged warrior of great merit wlio was then in the 
lodges of the tribe. Still our hero maintained an appear¬ 
ance of self-possession. lie had made up his mind that 
his hour was come, and it would have been a mercy, in¬ 
stead of a calamity, to fall by the unstea<liness of the first 
hand that was raised against him. After a suitable number 
of flourishes, and gesticulations, that promised much more 
than he coulil perform, the Raven let the tomahawk quit 
his hand. 'I’he weapon whirled through the air, w’ith the 
usual evolutions, cut a chip from the sapling to which the 
prisoner was bound, within a few inches of his cheek, and 
stuck in a large oak that grew several yards behind him. 
This was decidedly a bail effort, and a common sneer pro¬ 
claimed as much, u> the great moi tification of the young 
man. f)ii the other hand, there was a, general, but sup¬ 
pressed miinnur of admiration at the steadiness with which 
the ca])tive stood the trial. The head was the only ])art 
he could move, and this had been purposely left free, that 
the tormentors might have the amusement and the tor- 
lueiiteil endure the shame of dodging, and otherwise at¬ 
tempting to avoid the blows. Deerslayer disappointed these 
hopes, by a eoininand of nerve that rendered his whole 
body as immoveable as the tree to which it was bound. 
Nor did he even adopt the natural and usual expedient of 
shutting his eyes; the firmest and oldest warrior of the 
H It 4 
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red men never having more disdainfully denied himself this 
advantage, under similar circumstances. 

The Raven had no sooner made his unsuccessful and 
puerile’' effort, than he was succeeded by le Daim-Mose, or 
the Moose ; a middle-aged warrior, who was particularly 
skilful in the use of the tomahawk, and from whose at¬ 
tempt the spectators confidently looked for gratification. 
This man had none of the good nature of the Raven, but 
he would gladly have sacrificed the captive to his hatred of 
the pale-faces generally, were it not for the greater interest 
he felt in his own success as one particularly skilful in the 
use of this weapon. He took his stand quietly but with 
an air of confidence, poised his little axe but a single in¬ 
stant, advanced a foot with a quick motion, and threw. 
Deerslayer saw the keen instrument whirling towards him, 
and believed all was over; still, he was not touched. The 
tomahawk had actually bound the head of the ca])tive to 
the tree by carrying before it some of his hair; having 
buried itself deep beneath the soft bark. A general yell 
expressed the delight of the spectators, and the Moose felt 
his heart soften a little towards the prisoner, whose steadi¬ 
ness of nerve alone enabled him to give this evidence of 
his consummate skill. 

Le Daim-Mose was succeeded by the Bounding Boy, or 
ie Garfon gui liondit, who came leaping into the circle 
like a hound, or a goat at play. This was one of those 
elastic youths, whose muscles seemed always in motion, 
and who either affected, or who, from habit, was actually 
unable to move in any other manner, than by showing the 
antics just menticuted. Nevertheless, he was both brave 
and skilful, and had gained tlie respect of his people by 
deeds in war as well as success in the hunts. A far nobler 
name would long since have fallen to his share, had not a 
Frenchman of rank inadvertently given him this xubrigiiH, 
which he religiously preserved, as coining from his great 
father, who lived beyond the wide salt lake. The Bound¬ 
ing Boy skipped about in front of the captive, menacing 
him with his tomahawk, now on one side, and now on 
another, and then again in front, in the vain hope of being 
able to extort some sign of fear by this parade of danger. 
At length liecrslayer’s patience became exhausted by all 
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this mummery, and he spoke for the first time since the 
trial had actually commenced. 

“ Throw away, Huron ! ’’ he cried, “ or your tomahawk 
will forget its ar’n’d. Why do you keep loping about like 
a fa’an that’s showing its dam how well it can skip, when 
you’re a warrior grown yourself, and a warrior grown 
defies you and all your silly antics ? Throw, or the Huron 
gals will laugh in your face." 

Although not intended to produce such an effect, the 
last words aroused the “ Bounding ” warrior to fury. The 
same nervous excitability which rendered him so active in 
his person, made it difficult to repress his feelings, and 
the words were scarcely past the lips of the speaker than 
the tomahawk left the hand of the Indian. Nor was it 
cast without good-will, and a fierce determination to slay. 
Had the intention been less deadly, the danger might have 
been greater. 'I'he aim was uncertain, and the weapon 
glanced near the cheek of the captive, slightly cutting the 
shoulder in its evolutions. This was the first instance in 
which any other object, than that of terrifying the prisoner, 
and of displaying skill had been manifested; and the 
Hounding Boy was immediately led from the arena, and 
was warmly rebuked for his intemperate haste, which had 
come so near defeating all the hopes of the band. 

To this irritable person succeeded several other young 
warriors, who not only hurled the tomahawk, but who cast 
the knife, a far more dangerous experiment, with reckless 
indifference ; yet they always manifested a skill that pre¬ 
vented any' injury to the captive. Several times Heerslayer 
was grazed, but in no instance did he receive what might 
be termed a wound. The unflinching firmness with which 
he faced his assailants, more especially in the sort of rally 
with which this trial terminated, excited a profound respect 
in the spectators; and when the chiefs announced that the 
prisoner had well withstood the trial of the knife and the 
tomahawk, there was not a single individual in the band, 
who really felt any hostility towards him, with the excep¬ 
tion of Sumach and the Bounding Boy. These two dis¬ 
contented spirits got together, it is true, feeding each other's 
ire ; but, as yet, their malignant feelings wgre confined 
very much to themselves, though there existed flie danger 
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that the others ere long could not fail to be excited by their 
own efforts into that demoniacal state which usually ac¬ 
companied all similar scenes among the red-men. 

Rivenoak now told his people that the pale-face had 
proved himself to be a man. He might live with the De¬ 
lawares, but he had not been made woman with that tribe. 
He wished to know whether it was the desire of the 
Hurons to proceed any further. Even the gentlest of the 
females, however, had received too much satisfaction in the 
late trials to forego their expectations of a giatifying ex¬ 
hibition ; and there was but one voice in the request to 
proceed. The politic chief, who had some such desire to 
receive so celebrated a hunter into his tribe as a Eu¬ 
ropean minister has to desire a new and available means of 
taxation, sought every plausible means of arresting the 
trial in season ; for he well knew, if permitted to go far 
enough to arouse the more ferocious passions of the tor¬ 
mentors, it would be as easy to dam the waters of the great 
lakes of his own region as to attempt to arrest them in their 
bloody career. He therefore called four or five of the best 
marksmen to him, and bid them put the captive to the 
proof of the rifle, while at the same time, he cautioned them 
touching the necessity of their maintaining their own 
credit, by the closest attention to the manner of exhibiting 
their skill. When Deerslayer saw the chosen wariiors 
step into the circle, with their arms prepared for service, 
he felt .some such relief as the miserable suff'en'r, who has 
long endured the agonies of disease, feels at the certain ap¬ 
proach of death. Any trifling variance in the aim of this 
formidable weapon.would prove fatal; since the head being 
the target, or rather the point it was desired to graze with¬ 
out injury, an inch or two of difference in the line of pro¬ 
jection, must at once determine the cpiestion of life or death. 

In the torture by the rifle there was none of the latitude 
permitted that appeared in the case of even (Jesler’s apple, 
a hair’s-breadth being in fact the utmost limits that an ex¬ 
pert marksman would allow himself on an occasion like this. 
Victims were frequently shot through tlie head by too eager 
or unskilful hands ; and it often occurred that, exasperated 
by the fortitude and taunts of the prisoner, death was dealt 
intentionaUy in a moment of ungovernable irritation. All 
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this Deerslayer well knew, for it was in relating the tradi¬ 
tions of such scenes as well as of the battles and victories 
of their people, that the old men beguiled the long winter 
evenings in their cabins. lie now fully expected the end 
of his career, and experienced a sort of melancholy plea¬ 
sure in the idea that he was to fall bjf a weapon, as much 
beloved as the rifle. A slight interruption, however, took 
place before the business was allowed to proceed. 

Hetty Huttcr witnessed all that passed, and the scene at 
first had passed upon her feeble mind in a way to paralyze 
it entirely ; but, by this time she had rallied, and was 
growing indignant at the unmerited suffering the Indians 
were itiflicting on her friend. Though timid and shy, as 
the young of the deer, on so many occasions, this right¬ 
feeling girl was always intrepid in the cause of humanity ; 
the lessons of her mother, and the impulses of her own 
heart, — perhaps we might say, the promptings of that un¬ 
seen and pure spit it that seemed ever to watch over and 
direct her actions — uniting to keep down the apprehen¬ 
sions of woman, and to impel her to be bold and resolute. 
She now appeared in the circle, gentle, feminine, even bash¬ 
ful in mien, as usual, but earnest in her words and coiin- 
ten.ance, speaking like one who knew herself to be sustained 
by the high authority of (lod. 

“ AVhy do you torment Deerslayer, red men?” she 
asked. “ M’hat has he done, that you trifle with his life ; 
who has given you the right to be his judges ? Supjiose 
one of your knives or tomahawks had hit him ; what 
Indian amsng you all could cure the wound you would 
make? Ue'-iiles, in harming Deerslaye);, you injure your 
own friend ; w'hen father and Ilnrry Harry came after your 
scalps, he refused to be of the ])arty, and staid in the canoe 
by himself. You are tormenting jour friend hi torment¬ 
ing this young man ! ” 

'file Hurons listened with grave attention, and one 
.among them, who understood English, translated what had 
been said into their native tongue. As soon as Uiveiioak 
was made acquainted with the purport of her address, he 
answered it in his own dialect; the interpreter conveying 
it to the girl in English. 

“ IVIy daughter is very welcome to speak,” said'the stern 
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old orator, using gentle intonations and smiling as kindly 
as if addressing a child — “ the Huroiis are glad to hear 
her voice ; they listen to what she says. The Great Spirit 
often speaks to men with such tongues. This time her 
eyes have not been open wide enough to see all that has 
happened. Deerslayer did not come for our scalps, that is 
true ; why did he not come ? Here they are, on our 
heads ; the warlocks are ready to be taken hold of; a bold 
enemy ought to stretch out his hand to seize them. The 
Iroquois are too great a nation to punish men that take 
scalps. What they do themselves they like to see others 
do. Let my daughter look around her and count my war¬ 
riors. Had I as many hands as four warriors, their fingers 
would be fewer than my people, when they came into your 
hunting-grounds. Now, a whole hand is missing. At'hcre 
are the fingers Two have been cut off by this pale-face ; 
my Hurons wish to see if he did this by means of a stout 
heart, or by treachery ; like a skulking fox, or like a leap¬ 
ing panther.” 

“ You know yourself, Huron, how one of them fell. I 
saw it, and you all saw it, too. ’Twas too bloody to look 
at ; but it was not Deerslayer’s fault. Your tvarrior sought 
his life, and he defended himself. I don’t know whether 
the good book says that it was right, but all men will do 
that. Gome, if you want to know which of you can shoot 
best, give Deerslayer a rifle, and then you will find how 
much more exi)ert he is than any of your warriors ; yes, 
than all of them together ! ” 

Gould one have looked upon such a scene ‘with indif¬ 
ference, he would,have been amused at the gravity with 
which the savages listened to the translation of this un¬ 
usual request. No taunt, no smile mingled with their sur¬ 
prise ; for ‘Hetty had a character and manner too saintly 
to subject her infirmity to the mockings of the rude and 
ferocious. On the contrary, she was answered with re¬ 
spectful attention. 

“My daughter does not always talk like a chief at a 
council-fire,” returned Rivenoak, “ or she would not have 
said this. Two of my warriors have fallen by the blows 
of our prisoner ; their grave is too small to hold a third. 
The Huron’s do not like to crowd their dead. If there is 
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another spirit al)Out to set out for the far-off world, it must 
not be the spirit of a Huron ; it must be the spirit of a 
pale-face. Go, daughter, and sit by Sumach, who is in 
grief; let the Huron warriors show how well they can 
shoot; let the pale-face show how little he cares for their 
bullets.” 

Hetty’s mind was unequal to a sustained discussion, 
and, accustomed to defer to the directions of her seniors, 
she did as told, seating herself passively on a log by the 
side of the Sumach, and averting her face from the painful 
scene that was occurring within the circle. 

The warriors, as soon as this interruption had ceased, 
resumed their places, and again prepared to exhibit their 
skill, as there was a double object in view, that of putting 
the constancy of the captive to the proof, and that of show¬ 
ing how steady were the hands of the marksmen under cir¬ 
cumstances of excitement. 'J’he distance was small, and in 
one sense, safe. Butin diminishing the distance taken by 
the tormentors, the trial to the nerves of the captive was 
essentially increased. The face of Deerslayer, indeed, was 
just removed sufficiently from the ends of the guns to escape 
the effects of the flash, and his steady eye was enabled to 
look directly into their muzzles, as it might be, in antici¬ 
pation of the fatal niessouger that was to issue from each. 
The cunning Hurons well knew this fact; and scarce one 
levelled his piece without first causing it to point as near 
as possible at the forehead of the piisoner in the hope that 
his fortitude would fail him, and that the band would 
enjoy the triumph of seeing a victim quail under their in¬ 
genious cruelty. Nevertheless, each itf the competitors 
were still careful not to injure, thetlisgrace of striking i)re- 
maturely being second only to that of failing altbgether in 
attaining the object. Shot after shot was made ; all the 
bullets coming in close proximity to the Deerslayer’s head, 
without touching it. Still no one could detect even the 
twitching of a muscle on the part of the ca 2 >tive, or the 
slightest winking of an eye. This indomitable resolution, 
which so much exceeded every thing of its kind that any 
present had before witnessed, might be referred to three 
distinct causes. The first was resignation J.o. his fate, 
blended with natural steadiness of deportment; for our 
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hero had calmly made up his mind that he must die, and 
preferred this mode to any other; the second was his 
great familiarity to this particular weapon, which deprived 
it of all the terror that is usually connected with the mere 
form of the danger; and the third was this familiarity car¬ 
ried out in practice, to a degree so nice as to enable the in¬ 
tended victim to tell, within an inch, the precise spot whore 
each bullet must strike, for he calculated its range hy look¬ 
ing in at the bore of the piece. So exact was Deerslayer’s 
estimation of the line of fire, that his pride of feeling 
finally got the better of his resignation, and, when five or 
six had discharged their bullets into the tree, he could not 
refrain from expressing his contempt at their want of hand 
and eye. 

“ You may call this shooting, Mingos,” he exclaimed, 
“ but w'e’ve squaws among the llelawarcs, and I’ve known 
Dutch gals on the Mohawk, that could outdo your greatest 
indivours. Ondo these arms of mine, put a rifle in my 
hands, and I’ll pin the thinnest warlock in your party to 
any tree you can show me; and this af a hundred yards ; 
ay, or at two hundred, if the object can Ite seen, nineteen 
shots in twenty; or for that matter, twenty in twenty, if 
the piece is creditable and trusty !” 

A low menacing murmur followed this cool taunt; the 
ire of the warriors kindled at listening to such a reproach 
from one who so far disdained their efforts as to refuse even 
to wink, when a rifle was discharged as near his face as 
could be done without burning it. Rivenoak perceived that 
the moment was critical, and still retaining fiis hope of 
ailopting so noted a hunter in his trilx', the politic old 
chief interposed in time, probably, to prevent an immediate 
resort to lhat portion of the torture wliich must necessarily 
have produced death, through extreme bodily suffering, if 
in no other manner. Moving into the centre of the irri¬ 
tated group, he addressed them with his usual wily logic 
and plausible manner, at once suppressing the fierce move¬ 
ment that had commenced. 

“ I see how it is,” said he. “ We have been like the 
pale-faces when they fasten their doors at night out of fear 
of tile ro;l--nan. 'They use so many bars, that the fire 
comes and burns them, before they can get out. We have 
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bound the Beerslayer too tight; the thongs keep his limbs 
from shaking, and his eyes from shutting. Loosen him ; 
let us see what his own body is really made of.” 

It is often the case, when w'care thwarted in a cherished 
scheme, that any expedient, however unlikely to succeed, is 
gladly resorted to, in preference to a total abandonment of 
the project. So it was with the Hurons. The proposal 
of the chief found instant favour; and several hands were 
immediately at work, cutting and tearing the ropes of bark 
from the body of our hero. In half a minute, Deerslayer 
stood as free from bonds, as when, an hour before, he had 
commenced flight on the side of the mountain. Some little 
time was necessary that he should recover the use of his 
limbs ; the circulation of the blood having been checked by 
the tightness of the ligatures ; and this was accorded to 
him by the politic Rivenoak, under the pretence that his 
body would be more likely to submit to apprehension, if 
its true tone were restored ; though really with a view to 
give time to the fierce passions which had been awakened 
in the bosoms of his young men to subside. This 7-use 
succeeded ; and Beerslayer, by rubbing his limbs, stamping 
his feet, and nfliving al)out, soon regained the circulation ; 
— recovering all his physical powers, as effectually as if 
nothing had occurred to disturb them^ 

11 is seldom men think of death in the pride of their 
health and strength. So it was with Beerslayer. Having 
been helplessly bound, and, as he had every reason to sup - 
2)OSC, so lately on the very verge of the other world, to find 
himself so unexpecteflly liberated, in j)ossession of his 
strength, atid with a full command of limb, acted on him 
like a sudden restoration to life, reanimating hojtes that he 
had once absolutely abandoned. From that instant all his 
plans changed. In this, he simply obeyed a law of nature; 
for while we have wished to represent our hero as being 
resigned to his fate, it has been far from our intention to 
reitresent bim as anxious to die. Frc»n the instant that 
his buoyancy of feeling revived, his thoughts were keenly 
lamt on the various jirojects that presented themselves as 
modes of evading the designs of his enemies ; and he again 
became the quick-witted, ingenious and determined woods¬ 
man, alive to all his own iiowers and resources. The 
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change was so great that his mind resumed its elasticity ; 
and no longer thinking on submission, it dwelt only on the 
devices of the sort of warfare in which he was engaged. 

As soon as Deerslayer was released, the band divided 
itself in a circle around him, in order to hedge him in; 
and the desire to break down his spirit grew in them, pre¬ 
cisely as they saw proofs of the difficulty there would be in 
subduing it. The honour of the band was now involved 
in the issue; and even the sex lost all its sympathy with 
suffering, in the desire to save the reputation of the tribe. 
The voices of the girls, soft and melodious as nature had 
made them, were heard mingling with the menaces of the 
men ; and the wrongs of Sumach suddenly assumed the 
character of injuries inflicted on every Huron female. 
Yielding to this rising tumult, the men drew back a little, 
signifying to the females, that they left the captive for a 
time in tlieir hands; it being a common practice, on such 
occasions, for the women to endeavour to throw the victim 
into a rage by their taunts and revilings, and then to turn 
him suddenly over to the men, in a state of mind that was 
little favourable to resisting the agony of bodily suffering. 
Nor was this party without the proper instiuments for 
effecting such a purpose. Sumach had a notoriety as a 
scold; and one or two crones, like the She Bear, had come 
out with the party, most probably as the conservators of 
its decency and moral discipline ; such things occurring in 
savage as well as civilized life. It is unnecessary to repeat 
all that ferocity and ignorance could invent for such a 
purpose ; the only difference between this outlneaking of 
feminine anger, and a similar scene among ourselves, con¬ 
sisting in the figures of speech and the epithets; the Huron 
women calling their prisoner by the names of the lower and 
least res])ected animals that were known to themselves. 

But Heerslayer’s mind was too much occupieil to permit 
him to be disturbed by the abuse of excited hags; atid their 
rage necessarily iitcreasing with his indifference, the furies 
soon rendered themselves impotent by their own excesses. 
Perceiving that the attempt was a complete failure, fbe 
warriors interfered to put a stop to this scene; and this so 
much the more, because preitarations were now seriously 
making for the commencement of the real tortures, or that 
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which would put the fortitude of the sufferer to the test of 
severe bodily pain. A sudden and unlooked-for announce¬ 
ment, that proceeded from one of the look-outs, a boy of 
ten or twelve years old, however, put a momentary check to 
the whole proceedings. As this interruption has a close 
connection with the denouemmit of our story, it shall be 
given in a separate chapter. 


(JHAPTER X. 


So (locms’t thou — so <*ach mortal dooms 
01 th.it which ih from thal which hccms ; 

Uut other harvo«t here, 

Thau th.it which iM'Usaut’s scythe doniaiKlg, 

Was g.ithoiod in liy sterner hands. 

With bayonet, blade, aiul spear. St'OTT. 


It exceeded Deerslayer’s power to ascertain wliat had pro¬ 
duced the sudden pause in the movements of his enemies, 
until the fact was revealed in the due course of events, 
lie jicrccivcd that much agitation prevailed among the 
women in particular, while the warriors rested on their 
arms in a sort of dignified ex|>octation. It was plain no 
alarm was excited, though it was not equally apparent that 
a friendly occurrence produced the delay. Rivenoak was 
evidently apprised of all, atid by a gesture of his arm he 
appeared to direct the circle to remain unbroken, and for 
each person to await the issue in the situation he or she 
then occupisd. It required but a minute or two to bring 
an explanatioii of this singular and mystcfious pause, which 
was soon terminated by the appearance of Judith, on the 
exterior of the line of bodies, and her ready admission 
within its circle. 

If Deorslayer was startled by this unexpected arrival, 
well knowing that the quick-witted girl could claim none 
of that exemption from the penalties of captivity that was 
so cheerfully accorded to her feeble-miiufed sister, he was 
equally astonished at the guise in which she came. All 
her ordinary forest attire, neat ami becoming as this usually 
was, had been laid aside for tlie brocade that has been 
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already mentioned, and which had once before wrought so 
great and magical an eftect in her apiiearance. Nor was 
this all. Accustomed to see the ladies of the garrison, in 
the formal gala attire of the day, and familiar with the 
more critical niceties of these matters, the girl had managed 
to complete her dress, in a way to leave nothing strikingly 
defective in its details, or even to betray an incongruity 
that would have been detected by one practised in the 
mysteries of the toilet. Head, feet, arms, hands, bust, and 
drapery, were all in harmony, as female attire was then 
deemed attractive and harmonious; and the end she aimed 
at, that of imjrosing on the uninstructed senses of the 
savages, by causing them to believe their guest wjis a 
woman of .rank and importance, might well have succeeded 
with those whose habits had taught them to discriminate 
between persons. .Tudith, in addition to her rare native 
beauty, had a singular grace of person, and her mother had 
imparted enough of her own dei)ortment to prevent any 
striking or offensive vulgarity of manner ; so that, sooth to 
say, the gorgeous dress might have been wor.-e bestowed in 
nearly every ])articular. Had it been displayed in a capital, 
a thousand might have worn it, before one could have Iteen 
found to do more eretlit to its gay colours, glossy satins, 
and rich laces, than the beautiful creature whose person it 
now aided to adorn. 

The effect of such an apparition had not been miscal¬ 
culated. 'J’hc instant .ludith found herself within the 
circle, she was, in a degree, compensated for the fearful 
personal risk she ran, by the unequivocal sensistioii of sur¬ 
prise and admiration produced hy her a|)pearance. The 
grim old warriors uttered their favourite exclamation, 
“Hugh!” The younger men were still more sensibly 
overcome, and even the women were not backward in 
letting open manifestations of pleasure escape them. It 
was seldom that tliese untutored children of the forest bad 
ever seen any white female above the commonest sort, and 
as to dress, never before had so much splendour shone 
before their eyes. The gayest uniforms of both French 
and English seemed dull, compared with the lustre of the 
brocade ; and while the rare personal beauty of the wearer 
added to the effect produced by its hues, the attire did not 
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fail to adorn that beauty in a way which surpassed even 
the holies of its wearer. Deerslayer himself was astounded, 
and this quite as much by the brilliant picture the girl 
presented, as at the indifference to consequences with which 
she had braved the danger of the step she had taken. 
Under such circumstances, all waited for the visitor to ex¬ 
plain her object, which to most of the spectators seemed 
as inexplicable as her appearance. 

“ W'hich of these warriors is the principal chief.?” de¬ 
manded .Judith of IX-erslayer, as soon as she found it was 
exiiected that she should open the communication ; “ my 
errand is too imjioitant to be deliveied to any of iiiferior 
rank. First explain to the Hurons what I say ; then give 
an answer to the question I have put.” 

Deerslayer quietly complied, his auditors greedily listen¬ 
ing to the interpretation of the first words that tell from 
so extraordinary a vision. 'I'he demand seemed perfectly 
in character for one who bad every appearance of an 
exalieil rank herself. Rivenoak gave an appropriate reply, 
by presenting himself before his fair visitor in a way to 
leave no doubt that he was entitled to all the consideration 
he claimed. 

“ 1 can believe this, Huron,” resumed Judith, enacting 
her assumed part with a steadiness and dignity that did 
credit to her jiowers of imitation, for she strove to impart 
to her manner the condescending courtesy she had once 
observed in the wife of a general officer at a similar, though 
a more amicable scene; “ I can believe you to be the 
jirincqial ffi'rson of this party; 1 see in your countenance 
the maiks of thought and reflection.* To you, then, I 
must make iny communication.” 

“ Let the Flower of the Woods speak," returned the 
old chief, courteously, as soon as her address had been 
translated so that all might understand it. “ If her words 
are as pleasant as her looks, they will never quit my ears ; 
I shall hear them long after the winter of.Danada has killed 
tile flowers, and froaen all the speeches of summer.” 

Thjs admiration was grateful to one constituted like 
Judith, and it contributed to aid her self-possession, quite 
as much as it fed her vanity. Smiling involuvtarily, or in 
I I 2 
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spite of her wish to seem reserved^ she proceeded in her 
plot. 

“ Now, Huron,” she continued, “ listen to my words. 
Your eyes tell you that I am no common woman. 1 will 
not say 1 am the queen of this country ; she is afar oft', in 
a distant land ; but under our gracious monarchs, there are 
many degrees of rank ; one of these I fill. M^hat that 
rank is precisely, it is unnecessary for me to say, since you 
would not understand it. For that information you must 
trust your eyes. You see what I am ; you must./ir/ that 
in listening to my words, you listen to one who can be 
your friend or your enemy, as you treat her." 

This was well uttered, with a due attention to manner, 
and a steadiness of tone, that w'as really surprising, con¬ 
sidering all the circumstances of the case. It was well, 
though simply rendered into the Indian dialect, too, and 
it was received with a respect and gravity that augured 
favourably for the girl’s success. Hut Indian thought is 
not easily traced to itssourc.es. .Judith waited with anxiety 
to hear the answer, filled with hope even while site 
doubted. Hivenoak w'as a reaily speaker, and he answered 
as promptly as comported with the notions of Indian de¬ 
corum ; that peculiar people seeming to think a short delay 
respectful, inasmuch as it manifests that the words aheady 
heard have been duly weighed. 

“ My daughter is handsomer than the wild roses of 
Ontario ; her voice is pleasant to the ear as the song of 
the wren,” answered the cautious and wily chief, who of 
all the band stood alone in not being fully imjxJsed on by 
the magnificent and unusual aiipearance of Judith, hut who 
distrusted even while he wondered : “ the humming hinl 
is not much larger than the bee ; yet its feathers aie as gay 
as the tail of the peacock. The Great Spirit sometimes 
puts very bright clothes on very little animals. Still, lie 
covers the moose with coarse hair. These things are beyond 
the understanding of jioor Indians, who can only compre¬ 
hend what they see and hear. No doubt iny daughter has 
a veiy large wigwam, somewhere about the lake; the 
Hurons have not found it, on account of their ignorance.” 

“ I have, told you, chief, that it would be useless to 
state my lank and residence, inasmuch as you would not 
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comprehend them. You must trust to your eyes for this 
knowledge; what red-man is there who cannot see ? This 
blanket that I wear is not the blanket of a common squaw, 
these ornaments arc such as the wives and daughters of 
chiefs only appear in. Now, listen and hear why 1 have 
come alone, among your peojde, and hearken to the errand 
that has brought me here, 'liic Yengeese have young men 
as well as the Hurons, and plenty of them, too ; this you 
well know.” 

“ The Yengeese are as plenty as the leaves on the trees! 
This every Huron knows and feels.” 

“ 1 understand you, chief. Had 1 brought a party 
with me, it might have caused trouble. My young men 
and your young men would have looked angrily at each 
other ; especially had my young men seen that pale-face 
bound for the tortures. He is a great hunter, and is much 
loved by all the garrisons, far and near. 1'here would 
have been blows about him, and the trail of the Iroquois 
back to the Canadas would have been marked with blood.” 

“ There is so much blood on it, now,” returned the 
chief, gloomily, “ that it blinds our eyes. My young men 
see that it is all Huron.” 

“ No doubt; and more Huron blood would be spilt, had 
1 come surrounded with pale-faces. I have heard of 
llivenoak, and have thought it would be better to send him 
back in peace to his village, that he might leave his women 
and children behitid him ; if he then wished to come for 
our scalps, we would meet him. He loves animals made 
of ivory, and little rifles. See ; I have brought some with 
me to show him. I am his friend. M'hen he has packed 
up these things among his goods, he will start for his vil¬ 
lage, latfore any of my young men can overtake him ; and 
then he will show his people in Canada what riches they 
can come to seek, now that our great fathers across the 
Salt hake have sent each other the war-hatchet. I will 
lead back with me this great hunter, of whom 1 have need 
to keej) my house in venison.” 

Judith, who was sufficiently familiar with Indian 
phraseology, endeavoured to express her ideas in the sen¬ 
tentious manner common to those people ;• apd she suc- 

I I 8 
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ceeded even beyond her own expectations. Deerslayer did 
her full justice in the translation, and this so much the 
more readily, since the girl carefully abstained from utter- 
‘ing any direct untruth ; a homage she paid to the young 
man's known aversion to falsehood, which he deemed a 
meanness altogether unworthy of a white man’s gifts. The 
offering of the two remaining elephants, and of the pistols 
alicady mentioned, one of which was all the worse for the 
recent accident, produced a lively sensation among the 
Hurons, generally, though Rivenoak received it coldly, 
notwithstanding the delight with which he had first disco¬ 
vered the probable existence of a creature with two tails. 
Jn a word, this cool and sagacious savage was not so easily 
imposed on as his followers ; and with a sentiment of 
honour, that half the civili.sed world would have deemed 
supererogatory, he declined the acceptance of a bribe that 
he felt no dis[)osition to eain by a compliance with the 
donor’s wishes. 

“ Let my daughter keep her two-tailed hog to eat, when 
venison is scarce,” he drily answered, “and the little gun 
with two muzzles. 'Fhc Hurons will kill deer when they 
are hungry; and they have long rifles to fight with. This 
hunter cannot quit my young men now ; they wish to know 
if he is as stout-hearted as he boasts himself to be.” 

“That I deny, Huron,” interrupted Deerslayer, with 
warmth ; “ yes, that I downright deny, as ag’in truth ainl 
reason. No man has heard me huaxl, and no man shall, 
though he flay me alive, and thefTroast tlie quivering flesh, 
with your own infarnal devices and cruelties ! ''I may be 
humble, and misfortunate, and your prisoner; but I’m no 
boaster, by my very gifts.” 

“ Aly young pale-face hauxtx he is no boaster,” returned 
the crafty chief ; “ he w/h.s/ be right. 1 hear a strange bird 
singing. It has very rich feathers. No Huron ever before 
saw such feathers ! They will bt ashamed to go back to 
their village, and tell their people that they let their pri¬ 
soner go on account of the song of this strange bird, and 
not be able to give the »/«me of the bird. They do not 
know how to say whether it is a wren, or a cat-bird. This 
would be a great disgrace; my young men would not be 
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allowed to travel in the woods, without taking their mo¬ 
thers with them, to tell them the name of the birds!” 

“ You can ask my name of your prisoner,” returned the 
girl. “ It is Judith ; and there is a great deal of the 
history of Judith in the ])ale-face’s best book, the Bible. 
If 1 am a bird of fine feathers, I have also my name." 

“ No,” answered the wily Huron, betraying the artifice 
he bad so long practised, by speaking in English, with 
tolerable accuracy ; “ I not ask piisoner. He tired ; want 
rest. I ask my daughter, with feeble-raind. She speak truth. 
(k)me here, daughter ; you answer. )’o«r name, Hetty ?” 

“ Yes, that's what they call me,” returned the girl ; 

“ though it’s written Estlier, in the Bible.” 

" He write him in Bible, too ! All write in Bible. No 
matter — what hi-r name ? ” 

“ That’s Judith, and it’s so written in the Bible, though 
father sometimes called her Ju<le. That's my sister Judith. 
Thomas Mutter’s daughter—Tiiomas Hotter, whomeyou 
called the Muskrat; though he was no muskrat, but a than, 
like yourselves — he lived in a house on the water, and that 
was enough for i/oit ! ” 

A smile of triumph gleamed on the hard-wiinkled coim- 
teuance of the chief, when lie found how completely his 
apjieal to the truth-loving Hetty had succeeded. As for 
Judith, herself, the moment her sister was ipicstioned, she 
saw that all was lost; for no sign, or I'ven entreaty, could 
have induced the right-feeling girl to utter a falsehood. 
'I'o attein])t to imjiose a daughter of the Muskrat on the 
savages ii- a jirincess, or a great lady, she knew would be 
idle ; and she saw her bold and ingenious expedient for 
liberating the captive fail, through one of the simplest and 
most natural causes that could be imagined. She turned 
her eye on Deerslaycr, therefore, as if imploring him to 
interfere, to save them both. 

It will not do, Judith,” said the young man, in answer 
to this appeal, which he understood, though he saw its 
uselessness ; “ it will not do. 'Twas ahold idee, and fit for 
a genoral’s lady ; but yonder Mingo—” Rivenoak had 
withdrawn to a little distance, and was out of ear-shot — 
“ but yonder Mingo is an oncommon man, tind not to be 
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deceived by any unnat’ral sarcumventions. Things must 
come afore him in their right order, to draw a cloud afore 
his eyes ! ’Twas too much to attempt making him fancy 
that a queen or a great lady lived in these mountains ; and 
no doubt he thinks the fine clothes you wear are some of 
the plunder of your own father — or, at least, of him who 
once passed for your father; as quite likely it was, if all 
they say is true.” 

“ At all events, Peerslayer, my presence here will save 
you for a time. They will hardly attempt torturing you 
before my face ! ” 

“ Why uot, Judith ? Po you think they will treat a 
woman of the pale-faces more tenderly than they treat 
their own ? It’s true that your sex will most likely save 
you from the torments but it will not save your liberty, 
and may not save your scalp. 1 wish you hadn’t come, 
my good Judith ; it can’t do no good to me, while it may 
do great harm to yourself.” 

“ 1 can share your fate,” the girl answered, with generous 
enthusiasm. “ 'I’hey shall not injure you, while 1 stand 
by, if ill my power to prevent it—besides-” 

“ Besides what, Judith ? What means have you to stop 
Indian cruelty, or to avart Indian deviltries 

“ None, perhaps, Peerslayer,” answered the girl, with 
finnness ; “ but 1 can suffer with my friends— die with 
them if necessary.” 

“ Ah ! Judith — suffer you may ; but die you will not 
until the Lord’s time shall come. It’s little likely that one 
of your sex and beauty will meet with a harder ‘fate than 
to become the wife iif a chief, if indeed your white in¬ 
clinations can stoop to match with an Indian. ’Twould 
have been better had you staid in the ark, or the castle: — 
but what has lieen done, is done. You was about to say 
something, when you stopped at ‘ besides ? ’ ” 

“ It might not be safe to mention it here, Peerslayer,” 
the girl hurriedly answered, moving past him carelessly, 
that she might speak in a low tone ; “ half an hour is all 
in all to us. None of your friends are idle.” 

The hunter replied merely by a grateful look. Then he 
turned towards, his enemies, as if ready again to face his 
torments. A short consultation had passed among the 
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elders of the band, and by tills time they also were pre- 
jiared with their decision. The merciful purpose of Riven- 
oak had been much weakened by the artilice of Judith, 
which, failing of its real object, was likely to prixluce re¬ 
sults the very opposite of those she had anticipated. This 
was natural ; the feeling being aided by the resentment of 
ail Indian, who found how near he had been to becoming 
the (’ape of an inexperienced girl. By this time Judith's 
real character was fully understood — the wide-spread re- 
P'ltation of her beauty contributing to the exposure. As 
or the unusual attire, it was confounded with the ]>rofound 
mystery of the animals with two tails, and, for the moment, 
lost its influence. 

M'ben Rivenoak, therefore, faced the captive again, it 
was with an altered countenance. He had aliandoncd the 
wish of saving him, and was no longer disposed to retard 
the more serious part of the torture. This change of senti¬ 
ment was, in effect, communicated to the young men, who 
were already eagerly engaged in making their preparations 
for the contemjilnted scene. Fragments of dried wood 
were rapidly collected near the .sapling — the splinters 
which it was intended to thrust into the flesh of the victim 
jireviously to lighting were all collected, and the thongs 
were already produced that were again to bind him to the 
tree. All this was done in profound silence, Judith watch¬ 
ing every movement with breathless expectation, while 
Deerslayer himself stood seemingly as unmoved as one of 
the pines of the hills. When the warriors advanced to 
bind him* however, the young man glanced at Judith as if 
to inijuire whether resistance or submission were most ad¬ 
visable. Ry a significant gesture she counselled the last; 
and, in a minute, he was once more fastened to the tree, a 
helpless object of any insult or wrong that might be 
offered. So eagerly did every one now act, that nothing 
was said. Tire fire was immediately lighted in the pile, 
and the end of all was anxiously expegted. 

It was not the intention of the llurons absolutely to de¬ 
stroy the life of their victim by means of fire. They de¬ 
signed merely to put his )>hysical fortitude to the severest 
proofs it could endure short of that extremity. In the end, 
they fully intended to carry his scalp with thdVn into their 
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village, but it was their wish first to break down his reso¬ 
lution, and to reduce him to the level of a complaining 
sufferer. With this view, the pile of brush and hranclies 
had lieen placed at a proper distance, or one at which it 
was thought the heat would soon become intolerable, though 
it might not be immediately dangerous. As often hap¬ 
pened, however, on these occasions, this distance had been 
miscalculated, and the flames began to w'ave their forked 
tongues in a proximity to the face of the victim that would 
have proved fatal in another instant, had not Hetty rushed 
through the crowd, armed with a stick, and scattered the 
biasing pile in a dozen directions. More than one hand 
was raised to strike the presumptuous intruder to the earth ; 
but the chiefs iirevented the blows, by reminding their irri¬ 
tated followers of the state of her mind. Hetty herself 
was insensible to the risk she ran, but as soon as she had 
Iierformed this bold act she stood looking about her, in 
frowning resentment, as if to rebuke the crowd of attentive 
savages for their cruelty. 

“ tiod bless you, dearest sister, for that brave and ready 
act!” murmured Judith, herself unnerved so much as to 
be incai>able of exertion ; “ Heaven itself has sent you on 
its holy errand.” 

“ ’Twas well meant, Judith,” rejoined the victim ; 
“ 'twas excellently meant, and ’twas timely, though it 
may prove ontimely in the end ! What is to come to pass 
must come to pass soon, or ’twill quickly be too late. Had 
I drawn in one mouthful of that flame in breathing, the 
power of man couldn’t save my life ; and you see that, 
this time, tliey’ve sovbound my forehead as not to leave my 
head the smallest chance. ’’I'was well meant ; but it might 
have been more marciful to let the flames act their part.” 

“ Cruel, heartless llurons !” exclaimed the still inilignant 
Hetty ; “ would you burn a man and a Christian, as vou 
would burn a log of wood I Do you never read your 
Bibles? or do you think Cod will forget such things?” 

A gesture from Ilivenoak caused the scattered brands to 
l)e collected ; fre.sh wood was brought, even the women and 
children busying themselves eagerly in the gathering of 
dried sticks. , 'I’he flame was just kindling a second time, 
when an Indian female pushed through the circle, advanced 
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to the heap, and, with her foot, dashed aside the lighted 
twigs, in time to prevent the conflagration. A yell followed 
this second disappointment; hut wlien the offender turned 
towards the circle, and presented the countenance of Hist, 
it was succeeded by a common exclamation of pleasure and 
surprise. For a minute all thought of pursuing the business 
in hand was forgotten, and young and old crowded around 
the girl, in haste, to demand an explanation of her sudden 
and unlooked-for return. It was at this critical instant that 
Hist spoke to Judith in a low voice, placed some small 
object, unseen, in her hand, and then turned to meet the 
salutations of the Huron girls, with whom she was person¬ 
ally a great favourite. Judith recovered her self-possession, 
and acted promptly. 'J'he small, keen-edged knife, that 
Hist had given to the other, was passed by the latter into 
the hands of Hetty, as the safest and least-suspectcil medium 
of transf(!rring it to Heerslayer. But the feeble intellect of 
the latter defeated the well-grounde<l liopes of all three. 
Instead of first cutting loose the hanils of the victim, and 
then concealing the knife in his clothes, in readiness for 
action at the most available instant, she went to work her¬ 
self with earnestness and simplicity to cut the thongs that 
bound his head, that he might not again be in danger of 
inhaling flames. Of course this deliberate procedure was 
seen, and the hands of Hetty were arrested ere she had 
more than liberated the upper portion of the captive’s body, 
not including his arms below the elbows. This discovery 
at once pointed distrust towards Hist ; and, to .Judith's 
surprise, when questioned on the subject, that spirited girl 
was not disposed to deny her agency in what had passed. 

“ H’hy should 1 not help the Heerslayer?” the girl de¬ 
manded, in the tones of a firm-minded woman. “ He is 
the brother of a Delaware chief ; my heart is all Di laware. 
Ji.'ojjjp forth, miserable Briarthorn, and wash the Iroquois 
paint from your face ; stand before the Hurons, the crow 
that you are ; you would eat the carrioji of your own dead, 
rather than starve. Put him face to face with Heerslayer, 
chiefs and warriors ; I will show you how great a knave 
you have liecn keeping in your tribe.” 

'I’his bold language, uttered in their owp dialect, and 
with a manner full of confidence, produced a decj) sensation 
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amoHj' the Hurons. Treachery is always liable to distrust; 
and though tlie recreant Briarthorn had entleavoured to 
serve the enemy well, his exertions and assiduities had 
gained for him little more than toleration. 11 is wish to 
obtain Hist for a wife had first induced him to betray her 
and his own people ; but serious rivals to his first project 
had risen up among his new friends, weakening still more 
their sympathies with treason. In a word, Briarthorn had 
been barely permitted to remain in the Huron encampment, 
where he was as closely and as jealously watched as Hist 
herself seldom appearing before the chiefs, and sedulously 
keeping out of view of lleerslayer, who, until this moment, 
was ignorant even of his presence. Thus summoned, how¬ 
ever, it was impossible to remain in the hack-ground. 
“ Wash the Iroquois paint from his face,” he did not ; for 
when he stood in the centre of the circle, he was so dis¬ 
guised in these new colours, that, at first, the hunter did 
not recognise him. lie assumed an air of defiance, not¬ 
withstanding, and haughtily demanded what any could say 
against “ Briarthorn.” 

“ Ask yourself that,” continued Hist, with spirit, though 
her manner grew less concentrated ; and there was a slight 
air of abstraction that became observable to Deerslayer and 
Judith, if to no others. “ Ask that of your own heart, 
sneaking wood-chuck of the Delawares ; come not here 
with the face of an innocent man. do look in the spring; 
see the colours of your enemies on your lying skin ; then 
come back and boast how you ran from your tribe, and 
took the blanket of the French for your covering ! I’aint 
yourself as bright as the humming-bird, you will still be 
black as the crow.” 

Hist had been so uniformly gentle, while living with the 
Hurons, that they now listened to her language with sur¬ 
prise. As for the delinquent, his blood boiled in his veins • 
and it was well for the pretty speaker that it was not in his 
j)ower to execute tlte revenge he burned to inflict on her, in 
spite of his pretended love. 

“ Who wishes Briarthorn ? ” he sternly asked. “If this 
pale-face is tired of life, if afraid of Indian torments, 
speak, Rivenoak; 1 will send him after the warriors we 
have lost.”' 
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“ No, chief; no, Uivenoak,” eagerly interrupted Hist. 
“ Deerslayer fears nothing ; least of all, a crow ! Unbind 
him—cut his withes—place him face to face with this 
cawing bird ; then let us see which is tired of life.” 

Hist made a forward movement, as if to take a knife 
from a young man, and perform the office she had men¬ 
tioned in person ; but an aged warrior interposed, at a sign 
from Rivctfoak. This chief watched all the girl did, with 
distrust; for, even while s])eaking in her most boastful 
language, and in the steadiest manner, there was an air of 
uncertainty and expectation about her, that could not escape 
so close an observer. She acted well; but two or three of 
the old men were equally satisfied that it was merely acting. 
Her proposal m release Deerslayer, therefore, was rejected ; 
and the disappointed Hist found herself driven back from 
the sii])ling at the very moment she fancied herself about to 
be successful. At the same time, the ciicle, which had 
become crowded and confused, was etdarged, and brought 
once more into order. Rivenoak now announced the in¬ 
tention of the old men again to proceed ; the delay having 
been continued long enough, and leading to no result. 

“Stop, Huron; stay, chiefs !” exclaimed Judith, scarce 
knowing what she said, or why she interposed, unless to 
obtain time ; “ for God’s sake, a minute longer-” 

'J'he words were cut short, by another and a still more 
extraordinary interruption. A young Indian came bound¬ 
ing through the Huron ranks, leaping into the very centre 
of the circle, in a w'ay to denote the utmost confidence, or 
a terneiitf bordering on fool-hardiness, h'ive or six sen¬ 
tinels were still watching the lake, at ^lilFerent and distant 
jioints ; and it was the first impression of Rivenoak that 
one of these had eoine in with tidingrs of import. Still, 
the movements of the stranger were so rapid, and his war¬ 
dress, which scarcely loft him more dra]>ery than an antique 
SBliTe, had so little distinguishing about it, that, at the first 
moment, it was impossible to ascertain whether he yere 
friend or foe. Three leaps carried this warrior to the side 
of Deerslayer, whose W'ithes were cut in the twinkling of 
an eye, with a quickness atid ])recision that left the prisoner 
perfect master of his limbs. Not till this was elfccteil, did 
the stranger bestow a glance on any other object; then he 
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turned, and showed the astonished llurons the noble brow, 
fine person, and eagle eye, of a young warrior, in the paint 
and panojjly of a Delaware. He held a rifle in each hand, 
the butts of both resting on the earth, while from one 
dangled its proper pouch and horn. This was Killdeer, 
which, even as he looked boldly and in defiance on the 
crowd around him, he suflered to fall back into the hands 
of its proper owner. The presence of two armed men, 
though it was in their mitlst, startled the Hurons. Their 
lifles were scattered about against the different trees, and 
their only weapons were their knives and tomahawks. Still, 
they had too much self-possession to betray fear. It was 
little likely that so small a foice would assail so strong a 
band; and each man expected some extraordinary piopo- 
sition to succeed so tlccisive a step. 'I’he stranger did not 
seem disposed to disappoint them; he prcjiared to speak. 

“ Hurons,” he said, “ this earth is very big. The great 
lakes are big, too; there is room beyond them for the Iro¬ 
quois ; there is room for the Delawares on this side. I am 
C'hingachgook, the .son of Uncas ; the kinsman of 'I’ame- 
nund. 'I’his is my betrothed ; that pale-face is my friend. 
My heart was heavy when I missed him ; I followed him 
to your camp, to see that no harm happened to him. All 
the Delaware girls are tvaiting for Wah ! they wonder that 
she stays away so long. ( ome, let tls say farewell, and go 
on otir path.” 

“ Hurons, this is your mortal enemy, the (Jreat Serpent 
of them you hate !" criid Uriarthorn. If he escajie, 
blood will be in your moccasin jnints, from this sjiot to 
the Canadas, /ant a// Huron!” 

As the last words were uttered, the traitor cast his knife 
at the naked breast of the Delaware. A quick movement 
of the arm on the part of Hist, who stood near, turned 
aside the blow, the dangerous weapon burying its point in 
a pine. At the next instant, a similar wea]K)n glanced !rom 
the hand of the Se/pent, and quivered in the recreant’s 
heart. A minute had scarcely elapsed from the moment 
in which Chingachgook bounded into the circle, and that 
iti which Brianhoni fell, like a log, dead in his tracks. 
The rapidity, of events had pieventetl the Hurons from 
acting; but ibis catastrophe permitted no farther dday. 
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A common exclamation followed, and the whole party was 
in motion. At this instant, a sound unusual to the woods 
was heard, and every Huron, male and female paused to 
listen, with ears erect and faces filled with expectation. 
The sound was regular an<l heavy, as if the earth were 
struck with beetle.s. Objects became visible among the 
trees of the back-ground, anil a body of troops was seen 
advancing with measured tread. They came upon the 
charge, the scarlet of the king’s livery shining among the 
bright green foliage of the forests. 

The scene that followed is not easily described. It was 
one in which wild confusion, despair, and frenzied efforts 
were so blended as to destroy the unity and distinctness 
of the action. A general yell burst from the enclosed 
Hurons; it was succeeded by theheaity cheers of England. 
Still not a musket or rifle was fired, though that steady, 
measured tramp continued, and the bayonet was seen 
gleaming in advance of a line that counted nearly sixty 
men. 'J’he Hurons were taken at a fearful disadvantage, 
(.•n three sides was the water, while their formidable and 
trained foes cut them off from flight on the fourth. Each 
warrior rushed for his arms, and then all on the point, 
man, woman, and child, eagerly sought the covers. In this 
scene of confusion and dismay, however, nothing could 
surpass llie discretion and coolness of Deerslayer. His 
first care was to place Judith and Hist behind trees, and 
he looked for Hetty ; but she had been hurried away in a 
crowd of Huron women. 'This effected, he threw himself 
on a flank *0! the retiring Hurons, who were inclining ofl‘ 
towards the southern margin of the point, in the hope of 
escaping through the water. Deerslayer watched his op¬ 
portunity, and finding two of his recent tormentors in a 
range, his rifle first broj^e the silence of the terrific scene. 
The bullet brought both down at one discharge. This 
ftfew t general fire from the Hurons, and the rifle and 
war-cry of the Serpent were heard in tlie clamour. Still 
the trained men returned no answering volley, the whoop 
ami pierce of Hurry alone being heard on their side, if we 
except the short, prompt word of authority, and that heavy, 
measured, and menacing tread. Presently, hfivfever, the 
shrieks, groans, and denunciations that usually accompany 
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the use of the bayonet followed. That terrible and deadly 
weapon was glutted in vengeance. The scene that suc¬ 
ceeded was one of those, of which so many have occurred 
in our own times, in which neither age nor sex forms an 
exemption to the lot of a savage warfare. 


CHAPTKR XI. 


The flower that Miiiles todaj, 

To-iiu)irow the-*, 

All tlmt »i> bta>, 

Teinptb .lUd lliou &HI . 


The picture next luesented by the point of land that the 
unfortunate Hurons had selected for their last place “of 
encampment, need scarcely be laid before the eyes of the 
reader. Happily for the more tender-mitided and the 
more timid, the trunks of the trees, the leaves, and the 
smoke had concealed much of that which passed, and night 
shortly after drew its veil over the lake, and the whole of 
that seemingly interminable wilderness which may be said 
to have then stretched, with far and immaterial interrup¬ 
tions, from the banks of the Hudson to the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean. Our business carries us into the following 
day, when light returned upon the earth, as sunny and as 
smiling, as if nothing extraordinary had occurred. 

When the sun rose on the following morning, every 
sign of hostility atfd alarm had vanished from the basin of 
of the <Tlimmerglass. The frightful event of the jire- 
civling evening had left iio impression on the placiil sheet, 
and the untiring hours pursued thfeir cour.se in the placid 
order prescribed by the powerful hiind that set them in 
motion. The birds were again skimming the water, or 
weVe seen poised »n the wing high above the tojis of the 
tallest pines of the mountains, ready to make their swoops 
in obedience to the irresistihle laws of their nature. In a 
word, nothing was changed but the air of movement and 
life that •pi'evailed in and around the castle. Here, in- 
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deed, was an alteration that must have struck the least 
observant eye. A sentinel, who wore the light-infantry 
uniform of a royal regiment, paced the platform with 
measured tread, and some twenty men of the same corps 
lounged about the place, or were seated in the ark. Their 
arms were stacked under the eye of their comrade on post. 
Two officers stood examining the shore with the ship’s 
glass so often mentioned. Their looks were directed to 
that fatal point, where scarlet coats were still to be seen 
gliding among the trees, and were the magnifying power 
of the instrument also showed spades at work, and the sad 
duty of interment going on. Several of the common men 
bore proofs on their persons that their enemies had not 
been overcome entirely without resistance, and the youngest 
of the two officers on the platform wore an arm in a sling. 
Ilis companion, who commanded the party, had been more 
fortunate. He it was that used the glass in making the 
recoimoi.ssances in which the two were engaged. 

A sergeant approached to make a report. He addressed 
the senior of these officers as Captain M’arley, while the 

other was alluded to as Mr.-, which was equivalent to 

Ensign-Thornton, 'i'he former, it will at once be 

seen, was the officer who had been named with so much 
feeling in the parting dialogue between Judith and Hurry. 
He was, in truth, the very individual with whom the 
scandal of the garrisons had most freely connected the 
name of this beautiful but indiscreet girl. He was a hard- 
featured, red-faced man, of about tive-and-thirty, but of a 
military carfiage, and with an air of fashion that might 
easily impose on the imagination of one fcs ignorant of the 
world as Judith. 

“ Craig iscoveiing us with benedictions,” observed this 
])erson to his young ensign, with an air of indifference as 
he shut the glass, and handed it to his servant; “ to say 
tile trufli, not without reason ; it is certainly more agree¬ 
able to be here in attendance on Miss Judith Ilutter, thtbi 
to be burying Indians on a point of the lake, however ro¬ 
mantic the position, or brilliant the victory. Jly the way, 
Wright, is Davis still living .i* ” 

“ He died about ten minutes since, your honour,” re¬ 
turned the sergeant to whom this question was addressed. 

K K. 
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I knew how it would be as soon as I found the bullet had 
touched the stomach. I never knew a man who could hold 
out long if he had a hole in his stomach.” 

“ No; it is rather inconvenient for carrying away any¬ 
thing very nourishing,” observed Warley, gaping. “ This 
being up two nights de suite, Arthur, plays the devil witli 
a man’s faculties; Tm as stupid as one of those Dutch 
parsons on the Mohawk. — I hope your arm is not painful, 
my dear boy ? ” 

“It draws a few grimaces from me, sir, as 1 supi se 
you see,” answered the youth, laughing at the very moment 
his countenance was a little awry with pain. “ Dut it may 
be borne. I suppose Graham can spare a few minutes, 
soon, to look at my hurt } ” 

“ She is a lovely creature, this Judith IIutter, after all, 
Thornton ; and it shall not be my fault if she is not seen 
and admired in the parks ! ” resumed Warley, who thought 
little of his companion’s wound.—“ Your arm, eh ! Quite 
true. Go into the ark, sergeant, and tell Dr. Graham I 
desire he would look at Mr. Tliornton’s injury, as soon as 
he has done with the poor fellow with the broken leg. A 
lovely creature ! and she looked like a queen in that brocade 
dress in which we met her. 1 find all changed here; 
father and mother both gone, the sister dying, if not dead, 
and none of the ^j^ily left but the beauty ! This has 
been a lucky expedition all round, and promises to termi¬ 
nate better than Indian skirmishes in general.” 

“ Am I to suppose, sir, that you are about to desert your 
colours in the great corps of bachelors, and close the cam¬ 
paign with matriTOony ” 

“ 1, Tom M'^arley, turn Benedict! Faith, my dear boy, 
you little know the corps you speak of, if you fancy any 
such thing. I do suppose there are women in the colonies, 
that a captain of light infantry neerl not disdain ; but they 
are not to be found up here on a mountain lake, hr c*cn 
dewn on the Dqfch river where we are posted. It is true 
my uncle, the general, once did me the favour to choose a 
wife for me, in Yorkshire ; but she had no beauty —and 
I would not marry a princess, unless she were handsome.” 

The spigeon who had accompanied the party was em¬ 
ployed Very differently from what the captain supposed. 
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AVTieii the assault was over, and the dead and wounded 
were collected, poor Hetty had been found among the latter. 
A rifle-bullet had passed through her Irady, inflicting an 
injury that was known at a glance to be mortal. How 
this wound was received, no one knew ; it was, probably, 
one of those casualties that ever accompany scenes like that 
related in the previous chapter. 'I'he Sumach, all the el¬ 
derly women, and several of the Huron girls, had fallen by 
the bayonet; either in the confusion of the melee, or from 
the difficulty of distinguishing the sexes, where the dress 
was so simple. Much the greater portion of the warriors 
suffered on the spot. A few had escaped, however, and 
two or three had been taken unharmed. As for the wounded, 
tile bayonet saved the surgeoii.much trouble. Rivenoakhad 
escaped with life and limb; but was injured, and a pri¬ 
soner. As Captain M’^arley and his ensign went into the 
ark, they passed him, sealed in dignified silence, in one end 
of tin scow, his head and leg bound, hut betraying no 
visible signs of despondency or despair. That he mourned 
the loss of his tribe is certain ; still, he did it in a manner 
that best became a warrior and a chief. 

'fbe two soldiers found their surgeon in the principal 
room of the ark. He svas just quitting the pallet of Hetty, 
with an expression of sorrowful regret on his hard, pock¬ 
marked, Scottish features, that it was nolii^usual to see there. 
All his .assiduity had been useless, and he was compelled, 
reluctantly, to abaiiilon the expectation of seeing the girl 
survive many hours. Dr. (iraham was accustomed to 
death-b(‘d sAnes, and ordinarily they produced but little 
impression on him. In all that relates to religion, his was 
one of those minds which, in consequence of reasoning 
much on material things, logically and consecutively, and 
overlooking the total want of premises which such a theory 
must ever possess, through its w'ant of a primary agent, 
had oecdme sceptical ; leaving a vague opinion concerning 
the origin of things, that with high pretensions to |ihil«- 
sophy failed in the first of all i>hilorophical principles — a 
cause. To him religious dependence appeared a weakness ; 
but when he found one gentle and young like Hetty, with 
a mind beneath the level of her race, sustained at such a 
moment by these pious sentiments, and that, too. In a way 
It K 2 
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that many a sturdy warrior and reputed hero might have 
looked upon with envy, he found himself alfected hy the 
sight to a degree that he would have been ashamed to con- 
fess. Edinburgh and Aberdeen, then as now, supplied no 
small portion of the medical men of the British service ; 
and Dr. Graham, as indeed his name and countenance 
equally indicated, was, by birth, a North Briton. 

“ Here is an extraordinary exhibition for a forest, and 
one but half-gifted with reason,” he observed with a de¬ 
cided Scotch accent, as Warley and the ensign entered ; 
“ I just hope, gentlemen, that when we three shall be 
called on to quit the twenty — th, we may be found as re¬ 
signed to go on the half-])ay of another existence as this 
poor demented chiel !” 

“ Is there no hoj)e that she can survive the hurt?” de- 
maniled Warley, turning his eyes towards the pallid Judith, 
on who.se cheeks, however, two large spots of red had set¬ 
tled as soon as he came into the cabin. 

“ No more than there is for Charlie Stuart! Approach, 
and judge for yourselves, gentlemen ; ye’ll see faith exem¬ 
plified in an exceeding and wonderful manner. There is 
a sort of arhitrinm Ix-tween life ami death, in actual con¬ 
flict in the poor girl’s mind, that renders her an interesting 
study to a philosopher. Mr. Thornton, I’m at your ser¬ 
vice, now ; we cajj just look at the arm in the next room, 
while we speculate as much as w'c please on the operations 
and sinuosities of the human mind.” 

7'he surgeon and ensign retired, and Warley had an op¬ 
portunity of looking about him, more at leisur*-, and with a 
better understamling of the nature and fc-elings of the grou]) 
collected in the cabin. Poor Hetty had lieen placed on her 
own simple bed, and was reclining in a half-seated atti¬ 
tude, with the approaches of death on her countenance, 
though they were singularly dimmed by the lustre of an 
expression, in which all the intelligence of her entfrchcing 
fifipeared to be concentrated. Judith and Hist were near 
her; the former seated in deep grief, the latter standing 
in readiness to offer any of the gentle attentions of feminine 
care. Deerslayer stood at the end of the pallet leaning on 
Killdeer, ^nharmed in person ; all the fine martial ardour 
that had so lately glowed in hia countenance having given 
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place to the usual look of honesty anil benevolence ; 
qualities of which the expression -was now softened by 
manly regret and pity. The Serpent was in the back 
ground of the picture, erect and motionless as a statue ; but 
so observant, that not a look of the eye escaped his own 
keen glance. Hurry completed the group, being seated on 
a stool near the door, like one who felt himself out of jilace 
in such a scene, but who was ashamed to quit it unbidden. 

“ Who is that in scarlet? ” asked Hetty, as soon as the 
captain’s uniform caught her eye. “ 'J’cll me, Judith, is it 
the friend of Hurry ? ” 

“ ’Tis the officer who commands the troops, that have 
rescued us all from the hands of the Hurous,” was the low 
answe^of the sister. 

“ Am I rescued, too ? — I thought they said I was 
shot, and about to die. Mother is dead, anil so is father ; 
but you arc living, Judith, and so is Hurry. I was afraid 
Hurry would be killed, when I heard him shouting among 
the soldiers.” 

“ Never iniiul — never mind, dear Hetty,” interrupteil 
Judith, sensitively alive to the preservation of her sister’s 
secret, more perhaps at such a moment than at another. 
” Hurry is well, and Ueerslayer is well, and the Uclaw'arc 
is well too.” 

“ How came they to shoot a poor girl like me, and let 
so many men go unharmed ? 1 didn’t know that the 

Hurons were so wicked, Judith ! ” 

” ”J'was an accident, poor Hetty ; a sad accident it has 
been ! No one would willingly have injured you." 

“ I’m glad of that! — 1 thought it striftige : 1 am feeble¬ 
minded, and the red men have never harmed me before. I 
should be sorry to think that they had changed their minds. 
1 arn glad too, Judith, that they havn’t hurt Hurry. Ileer- 
Jaycr, I don’t think God will suffer any one to harm. It 
was very fortunate the soldiers came as they did, though, 
for fire viill burn.” 

“ It was indeed fortunate, my sister ; God’s holy name 
be for ever blessed for the mercy !” 

“ I dare say, Judith, you know some of the officers; 
you used to know so many ! ” 

Judith made no reply; she hid her face in her hands 
K K 5 
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and groaned. Hetty gazed at her in wonder; but natur¬ 
ally supposing her own situation was the cause of this 
grief, she kindly ofiFered to console her sister. 

“ Don’t mind me, dear Judith,” said the affectionate 
and pure-hearted creature, — “ I don’t suffer, if 1 do die ; 
why father and mother arc both dead, and what happens 
to Uietn, may well happen to me. You know I am of less 
account than any one of the family; therefore, few will 
think of me after I’m in the lake.” 

“ No, no, no — poor, dear, dear Hetty ! ” exclaimed 
Judith in an uncontrollable hurst of sorrow — “ I, at 
least, will ever think of you; and gladly, oh ! how gladly 
would I exchange places with you, to be the pure, excel¬ 
lent, sinless creature you are !” 

Until now. Captain Warlcy had stood leaning against 
the door of the cabin; when this outbreak of feeling, and 
perchance of penitence, escaped the lH*autiful girl, he 
walked slowly and thoughtfully away, even passing the 
ensign, then suffering umU;r the surgeon’s care, without 
noticing him. 

“ I have got my llible here, Judith !” returned her 
sister in a voice of triumph. “ It’s true I can’t read it 
any longer; there's something the matter with my eyes — 
j/«M look dim and distant — and so does Hurry, now I look 
at him ; — well, 1 never could have believed that 11 eiiry 
March would have so dull a look ! M'hat can be the reason, 
Judith, that 1 see so badly to-day ? 1 whom mother al¬ 

ways said had the best eyes of the whole family. Yea, 
that w'as it; my mind was fcelde — what jieoifle call half¬ 
witted — but my 'eyes were so good ! ’’ 

Again Judith groaned ; this time no feeling of self, no 
retrospect of the past, causetl the pain. It w’as the imre, 
heart-felt sorrow of sisterly love, heightened by a sense of 
the meek humility and perfect truth of the heinj^before 
her. At that moment she woultl gladly have given up her 
ow n life to save that of Hetty. As the last, how ever, was be¬ 
yond the reach of human power, she felt there was nothing 
left her but sorrow. At this moment H'arley returned 
to the cabin, drawn by a secret impulse he coul(l not with¬ 
stand, tbowgh he felt just then as if he would gladly' 
abandon the American continent for ever, were it prac- 
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ticable. Instead of pausing at the door, he now advanced 
so near the pallet of the sufferer as to come more plainly 
within her gaze. Hetty could still distinguish large ob¬ 
jects, and her look soon fastened on him. 

“ Are you the officer that came with Hurry ? ” she 
asked. “ If you are, we ought all to thank you ; for, 
though I am hurt, the rest have saved their lives. Did 
Harry March tell you where to find us, and how much 
need there was for your services ? ” 

“ The news of the party reached us by means of a 
friendly runner,” returned the cai>tain, glad to relieve his 
feelings by this appearance of a friendly communication ; 
“ and 1 was immediately sent out to cut it off. It was 
fortunate, certainly, that we met Hurry Harry, as you call 
him, for he acted as a guide ; and it was not less fortunate 
that we heard a firing, which I now understand was merely 
a shooting at the mark, for it not only quickened our 
march, but calle<l us to the right side of the lake. The 
Delaware saw us on the shore, with the glass it would seem ; 
and he and Hist, as 1 find his squaw is named, did us 
excellent service. It was, really, altogether a fortunate 
concurrence of circumstances, .Judith.” 

“ Talk not to me of any thing fortunate, sir,” returned 
the girl huskily, agaiq concealing her face. “ To me, the 
world is full of misery. 1 wish never to hear of marks, or 
rifles, or soldiers, or men again ! ” 

“ Do you know my sister?” asked Hetty, ere the re¬ 
buked soldier had time to rally for an answer. “ How 
came you*to know that her name is Judith ? You are 
right, for that ix her name; and I am Hetty, Thomas 
Hutter’s daughters.” 

“ For heaven’s sake, dearest sister ; for my sake, be¬ 
loved Hetty,” interposed Judith, imploringly, “ say no 
^ more of this.” 

Hetty looked surprised ; but accustomed to comply, she 
ceased her awkward and painful interrogatories of Wajley, 
bending her eyes towards the Bible, which she still held 
between her hands as one would cling to a casket of pre¬ 
cious stones in a shipwreck, or a conflagration. Her mind 
now reverted to the future, losing sight, in^i great mea¬ 
sure, of the scenes of the past. ’ 
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“ We shall not long be parted, Judith," she said ; 

when you die, you must be brought and buried in the 
lake by the side of mother too.” 

“ AVould to God, Hetty, that I lay there at this mo¬ 
ment ! ” 

“ No, that cannot be, Judith; people must die before 
they have any right to be buried. ’'I'would be wicked 
to bury you, or for you to bury yourself, while living. 
f)nce 1 thought of burying myself; — God kept me from 
that sin.” 

“ You ! — you, Hetty Hotter, think of such an act ; ” 
exclaimed Judith, looking up in uncontrollable surprise, 
for she well knew nothing passed the lips of her con¬ 
scientious sister that was not religiously true. 

“ Yes, I did, Judith ; but Go<l has forgotten — no, he 
forge.tx nothing — but he has foiyircu it,” returned the 
dying girl, with the subdued manner of a repentant child. 
“ "I'was after mother’s death ; I felt 1 had lost the best 
friend I had on earth, if not the only friend. ’Tis true, 
you and father were kind to me, Judith, but 1 was so 
feeble-minded, 1 knew I should only give you trouble ; 
and then you were so often ashamed of such a sister and 
daughter; and 'tis hard to live in a world where all look 
upon you as below them. I thought then, if I couhl bury 
myself by the side of mother, 1 should be happier in the 
lake than in the hut.” 

“Forgive me — pardon me, dearest Hetty; on my 
bended knees, I beg you to pardon me, sweet sister, if any 
word or act of mine drove you to so maddening*and cruel 
a thought! ” 

“ Get up, Judith ; kneel to God — don’t kneel to me. 
Just so 1 felt when mother was dying. I remembered 
every thing 1 had said and done to vex her, and could 
have kissed her feet for forgiveness. 1 think it must be so 
with all dying people ; though, now 1 think of it, I^lon’t* 
remymber to have had such feelings on account of father.” 

•ludith arose, hij her face in her apron, and wept. A 
long pause — one of more than two hours — succeeded, 
during which AVarley entered and left the cabin several 
times, apparcmtly unea.sy when absent, and yet unable to 
remain. He issued various orders, which his men pro- 
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ceedeil to execute ; and there was an air of movement in 
the party, more especially as Mr. Craig, the lieutenant, had 
got through with the unpleasant duty of burying the dead, 
and had sent for instructions from the shore, desiring to 
know what he was to do with his detachment. During 
this interval, Hetty slept a little, and Deerslayer and Cliin- 
gachgook left the ark to confer together. But, at the end 
of the time mentioned, the surgeon ])assed upon the ])lat- 
form ; and with a degree of feeling his comrades had never 
before observed in one of his habits, he announced that the 
j>atient was rapidly drawing near her end. On receiving 
this intelligence, the group collected again ; curiosity to 
witness such a death — or a better feeling—drawing to 
the spot men who had so lately been actors in a scene 
seemingly of so much greater interest and moment. By 
this time, Judith had got to be inactive, through grief; 
and Hist alone was j)erforining the little offices of feminine 
attention that are so appropriate to the sick bed. Hetty 
herself had undergone no other aj)parent change than the 
general failing that indicated the near approach of dissolu¬ 
tion. All that she possessed of mind was as clear as ever; 
and, in some resjtects, her intellect, perhaps, was more than 
usually active. 

“ Don’t grieve for me so much, Judith,” said the gentle 
sufferer, after a pause in her remarks; “ I shall soon see 
mother; 1 think I see her now; her face is just as sweet 
and smiling as it used to he ! I’erhaps when I’m dead, 
(lod will give me all my mind, and I shall become a more 
fitting companion for mother than I ever was before.” 

“ You will be an angel in heaven, Hetty,” sobltcd the 
sister; ‘'no spirit there will be more wot thy of its holy 
residence! ” 

“ I don’t understand it quite ; still 1 know it must be 
all true; I’ve read it in the Bible. How dark it’s he- 
comin;^! Can it be night so soon 1 can hardly see you 
at all ; where is Hist 

“ 1 here, poor girl ; why you no see me ? ” 

“ 1 do see you ; but 1 couldn’t tell whether’t was you 
or Judith. I l)elieve I sha’nt sec you much longer. Hist.” 

“ Sorry for that, poor Hetty. Never min^ ; pale-face 
got a heaven for girl, as well as for warrior.” * 
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“ Where’s the Serpent? Let me speak to him—give 
me his hand—so; I feel it. Delaware, you will love and 
cherish this young Indian woman ; I know how fond she 
is of you ; and you must be fond of her. Don’t treat her 
as some of your people treat their wives; be a real hus¬ 
band to her. Now, bring Deerslayer near me; give me 
his hand.” 

This request was complied with, and the hunter stood 
by the side of the pallet, submitting to the wishes of the 
girl with the docility of a child. 

' “ 1 feel, Deerslayer,” she resumed, “ though I couldn’t 
tell why—but 1 feel tliat you and 1 are not going to part 
for ever. ’Tis a strange feeling ! I never had it lieforc ; 
1 wonder what it comes from ! ” 

“ ’Tis God encouraging you in extremity, Hetty ; as 
such it ought to 1)0 harboured and respected. Yes, we shall 
meet ag’in,' though it may be a long time first, and in a far 
distant land.” 

“ Do you mean to be buried in the lake, too ? If so, 
that may account for the feeling.” 

“ ’Tis little likely, gal; ’tis little likely: but there’s a 
region for (Christian souls, where there’s no lakes nor woods, 
they say ; though why there should be none of the last, is 
more than 1 can account for, seeing that pleasantness and 
peace is the object in view. My grave will be found in 
the forest, most likely, but 1 hope my spirit will not be far 
from your’n.” 

“ So it must l)e, then. I am too weak-minded to under¬ 
stand these things, but 1 fed that you and I will meet 
again. Sister, wltere are you ? I can’t see, now, any 
thing but darkness. It must be night, surely !” 

” Oh ! Hetty, 1 am here at your side ; these are my 
arms that are round you,” sobbed Judith. “ Speak, tlearest; 
is there any thing you wish to say, or have done, in this 
awful moment ? ” 

^y this time ^Hetty’s sight had entirely failed her. 
Nevertheless, death approached with less than usual of its 
horrors, as if in tenderness to one of her half-endowed 
faculties. She was pale as a corpse, but her breathing was 
easy and unbroken ; while her voice, though lowered al¬ 
most to a 'whisper, remained clear and distinct. AVhen her 
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sister put this question, however, a blush diiPused itself 
over the features of the dying girl, so faint, however, as 
to be nearly imperceptible ; resembling that hue of the 
rose which is thought to pourtray the tint of modesty, rather 
than the dye of the flower in its richer bloom. No one but 
Judith detected this expression of feeling, one of the gentle 
expressions of womanly sensibility even in death. On her,, 
however, it was not lost, nor did she conceal from herself 
the cause. 

“ Hurry is here, dearest Hetty,” whisitercd the sister, 
with her face so near the sufferer as to keep the words from 
other ears. “ Shall 1 tell him to come and receive your 
good wishes ? ” 

A gentle pressure of the hand answered in the affirm¬ 
ative, and then Hurry was brought to the side of the pallet. 
It is probable that this handsome but rude woodsman had 
never before found himself so awkwardly placed, though 
the inclination which Hetty felt for him was too pure and 
unobtrusive to have ereated the slightest suspicion of the 
circumstance in his mind. He allowed Judith to put his 
hard colossal hand betiveen those of Hetty, and stood wait¬ 
ing the result in awkward silence. 

“ This is Hurry, dearest,” whisj>cred Judith, bending 
over her sister, ashamed to utter the words so as to be 
audible to herself; “ speak to him, and let him go.” 

“ Good bye. Hurry”—murmured the girl, with a gentle 
pressure of his hand—“ 1 wish you would try and be 
more like Heerslayer.” 

These Vords were uttered with difficulty ; a faint flush 
succeeded them for a single instant, then tlie hand was re¬ 
linquished, and Hetty turned her face aside as if done 
with the world. The mysterious feeling that had bound 
her to the young man, a sentiment so gentle as to be almost 
imperceptible to herself, and which could never have 
existed at all had her reason possessed more command 
over her senses, was for ever lost in tjioughts of a ^iiore 
elevated though scarcely of a purer character. 

“ Of what are you thinking, my sweet sister ?” whis¬ 
pered Judith,—“ tell me, that I may aid you at this 
moment.” 

“ Mother—I sec mother, now, and bright beings around 
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her in the lake. Why isn’t father there — I t’s odd that I 
can see motlicr, when 1 can’t see you ! — Farewell, Judith.” 

The last words were uttered after a pause, and her sister 
had hung over her for some time, in anxious watchfulness, 
before she perceived that the gentle spirit had departed. 
Thus died, Hetty Ilutter, one of those mysterious links 
■between the material and immaterial world, which, while 
they ai)pear to be deprived of so much that is esteemed and 
necessary for this state of being, draw so near to, and offer 
so t)eautiful an illustration of the truth, purity, and sim- 
jilTcity of another. 


fTIAl'TEll XII. 


A iKiron’s to In- • It woro a rur*>cd clotlo , 

'!'(» bo li'Iawe Hit an oiillatto Alinii'hty (ohI loibodo! 

lifttor wero, tho |«mh '•tjiivt to, alone to Itirest yotle, 

'I'hen ye *.1101110 say,another day. tliat by my cursed ded(‘ 

Y«* were betraved . wheretore, };«)od mayd<*, the best retl<‘ that 1 cun 
U, that 1 to the greiie wode go, alone, a banyshed iiian. 

Noitinowsj' 


The day that followed proved to be melancholy, though 
one of much activity. The soldiers who had so lately been 
employed in interring their victims, were now called on to 
bury their own dead. The scene of the morning had left 
a saddened feeling on all the gentlemen of the party ; and 
the rest felt the influence of a similar sensation in a variety 
of ways, and from many causes. Hour diaggCu on after 
hour, until evening arrived, and then came the last melan¬ 
choly offices in honour of poor Hetty Hotter. Her body 
was laid in the lake, by the side of that of the mother she 
had so loved and reverenced ; the surgeon, though actually 
an unbeliever, so far comjdying with the received decencies 
of life, as to read the funeral service over her grave,'as he 
had previously done over those of the other ChriHian slain. 
These simple rites, however, were not wholly wanting in 
suitable accompaniments. The tears of Judith and Hist 
flowed freely, and Heerslayer gazed upon the limpid water 
that now flawed over one whose spirit was even purer than 
its own mountain springs with glistening eyes. Even the 
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Delaware turned aside to conceal his weakness, while the 
common men gazed on the ceremony with wondering eyes 
and cliastened feelings. 

The business of the day closed with this pious oifice. 
By order of the commanding officer all retired early to 
rest, for it was intended to begin the march homeward 
with the return of light. One party, indeed, bearing the. 
wounded, the ))risonerB, and the trojdiies, ha<l left the 
castle in the miildle of the day under the guidance of 
Hurry, intending to reach the fort by shorter marches. It 
had been landed on the point so often mentioned, or that 
deseribed in our opetiing pages ; and, when the sun set, 
was already encamped on the brow of tbe long, broken, 
and ridgy hills that fell away towards the valley of the 
Mohawk. 'I’he departure of this detachment had greatly 
simplified the duty of the succeeding day, disencumbering 
its march of its baggage and wounded, and otherwise leav¬ 
ing him who had issued the order greater lil)erty of action. 

Judith held no communication with any hut Hist, after 
the death of her sister, until she retired for the night. 
Her sorrow had been respected, and both the females had 
been left with the body, unintruded on, to the last moment. 
'I'he rattling of the drum broke the silence of that tranquil 
water, and the echoes of the tattoo were heard among the 
mountains, so soon after the ceremony was over, as to pre¬ 
clude the danger of interruption. That star which had 
been the guide of Hist, rose on a scene as silent as if the 
quiet of nature had never yet been disturbed by the labours 
or passion* of man. One solitary sentinel, with his relief, 
paced the platform throughout the uiglit; and morning 
was ushered in, as usual, by the martial beat of the reveille. 

Military precision had now succeeded to the desultory 
proceedings of border-men, and when a hasty and frugal 
breakfast was taken, the party began its movement towards 
the sUbre, w'ith a regularity and order that prevented noise 
or confusion. Of all the officers, \TarI<^ remained. Craig 
headed the detachment in advance ; Thornton was with the 
wounded, and Oraham had accompanied his patients, as a 
matter of course. Even the chest of Hutter, with all the 
more valuable of his effects, had been borne ajivay ; leaving 
nothing behind that was worth the labour of 'a removal. 
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Judith was not sorry to see that the captain respected her 
feelings, and that he occupied himself entirely with the 
duty of his command, leaving her to her own discretion 
and feelings. It was understood by all that the place was 
to be totally abandoned; but, beyond this, no explanations 
were asked or given. 

The soldiers embarked in the ark, with the captain at 
their head. He had inquired of Judith in what way she 
chose to proceed, and understanding her wish to remain 
with Hist to the last moment, he neither molested her with 
requests, nor offended her with advice. There was but one 
safe and familiar trail to the Mohawk ; and on that, at the 
proper hour, he doubted not that they should meet in 
amity, if not in renewed intercourse. 

When all were on board, the sweeps were manned, and 
the ark moved in its sluggish manner towards the distant 
point. Deerslayer and Chingacbgook now lifted two of 
the canoes from the water, and placed them in the castle. 
The windows and door were then barred, and the house 
was left by means of the trap, in the manner already de¬ 
scribed. On quitting the palisades. Hist was seen in the 
remaining canoe, where the Helaware immediatidy joine<l 
her, and paddled away, leaving ,ludith standing alone on 
the j)Iatfomi. Owing to this jirompt proceeding, I>eer. 
slayer found himself alone with the beautiful and still 
weeping mourner. Too simple to suspect any thing, the 
young man swept the light boat round, and received its 
mistress in it, when he followed tlic course already taken 
by his friend. 

The direction tOtthe point led diagonally past, and at 
no great distance from, tlie graves of the dead. As the 
canoe glided by, Judith, for the first time that morning, 
spoke to her companion. She said but little j merely ut¬ 
tering a simple request to stop, for a minute or two, ere 
she left the place. 

“ ^1 may never sw this spot again, Deerslayer,” she said, 
“ and it contains the bodies of my mother and sister ! Is 
it not possible, think you, that the innocence of one of these 
beings may answer, in the eyes of God, for the salvation 
of both ? ” _ 

“ 1 don’t understand it so, Judith ; though I’m no mis- 
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sionary, ami am but poorly taught. Each spirit answers 
for its own backslidings, though a hearty repentance will 
satisfy God’s laws.” 

“ Then must my poor, poor mother be in heaven ! — 
Bitterly — bitterly — has she repented of her sins; and 
surely her sufierings in this life ought to count as some¬ 
thing against her sufferings in the next!” 

“ All this goes beyond me, Judith. — I strive to do right 
here, as the surest means of keeping all right hereafter. 
Hetty was oncoinmon, as all that know’d her must allow ; 
and her soul was as fit to consort with angels, the hour it 
left its body, as that of any saint in the Bible ! ’’ 

“ I do believe you only do her justice ! Alas — Alas ! 
— that there should be so great differences between those 
who were nursed at the same breast, slept in the same bed, 
and dwelt under the same roof! But no matter— move 
the ciinoe a little farther east, Heerslayer;—the sun so 
dazzles my eyes that I cannot see the graves. This is 
Hetty’s on the right of mother's ? ” 

“ Sartain — you asked that of us ; and all are glad to do 
as you wish, Judith, when you do that which is right?” 

The girl gazed at him near a minute, in silent attention, 
then she turned her eyes backward at the castle. 

“ This lake will soon lie entirely deserted,” she said,— 
‘‘ and this, too, at a moment when it will be a more secure 
dwelling-])lace than ever. AVhat has so lately happened 
will prevent the Iroquois from venturing again to visit it, 
for a long time to come.” 

“ That i* will! — yes, that may be set down, as settled 
I do not mean to pass this-a-way ag’in,.so long as the war 
lasts; for, to my mind, no Huron moccasin will leave its 
print on the leaves of this forest, until their traditions have 
forgotten to tell their young men of their disgrace and rout.” 

“ And do you so delight in violence and bloodshed ? I 
ffiad thilhght better of t/ou, Heerslayer — believed you one, 
who could find his happiness in a quiej domestic hoipe, 
with an attached and loving wife, ready to stuily your wishes, 
and healthy and dutiful children, anxious to follow in your 
footsteps, and to become as honest and just as yourself.” 

Lord, Judith, what a tongue you’re mistres%^f! Speech 
and looks go hand in hand, like; and what on^ can’t do. 
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the Other is pretty sartain to perform! Such a' gal, in a 
month, might spoil the stoutest warrior in the colony.” 

“ And am I, then, so mistaken ? Do you really love 
war, Deerslayer, better than the hearth and the affections.^ ” 

“ I understand your meaning, gal; yes, I do under¬ 
stand what you mean, 1 believe, though 1 don’t think you 
altogether understand me. AVarrior I may now call my- 
sclt, 1 suppose, for I’ve both fou’t and conquered, which 
is sufficient for the name; neither will I (leny that I’ve 
feelin’s for the callin’, which is both manful and honour¬ 
able, when carried on accordin’ to nat’ral gifts ; but I’ve 
no relish for blood. Youth is youth, howsever, and a 
Mingo is a Mingo. If the young men of this region stood 
by, and suflfered the vagabonds to overrun the land, why, 
we might as well as all turn Frenehers at once, and give up 
country and kin. I’m no fire-eater, Judith, or one that likes 
flghtin’ for fightin’s sake ; but I can see no great difference 
atween ffivin’ vp territory afore a war, out of a dread of 
war, and giviti’ it ap after a war, bceauxe we ean’t help it — 
onlesx it he that the la,st is the most manful and honourable.'' 

“ No woman would ever wish to see her husband or 
brother stand by, and submit to insult and wrong. Deer, 
slayer, however she might mourn the necessity of his 
running into the dangers of battle. But you’ve done 
enough already in clearing this region of the Hurons, 
since to you is principally owing the credit of our late 
victory. Now, listen to me patiently, and answer me with 
that native honesty which it is as pleasant to regard in 
one of your sex, as it is unusual to meet with.” 

Judith paused for now that she was on the very point 
of explaining herself, native modesty asserted its power, 
notwithstanding the encouragement and confidence she 
derived from the great simplicity of her companion’s cha¬ 
racter. Her cheeks, which had so lately been pale, flushetl, 
and her eyes lighted with some of their former bnJliancy. 
Filing gave expjession to her countenance, and softness 
to her voice, rendering her who was always beautiful, 
trebly seductive and winning. 

“ Deerslayer,” she said, after a considerable pause, “ this 
is not a moment for afiPectation, deception, or a want of 
frankness'of any sort. Here, over my mother’s grave, and 
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over the grave of truth-loving, truth-telling Hetty, every 
thing like unfair dealing seems to be out of place. I will, 
therefore, speak to you without any reserve, and without 
any dread of being misunderstood. You are not an ac- 
fjuaintance of a week, but it appears to me as if I had 
known you for years. So much, and so much that is im¬ 
portant, has taken place within that short time, that the 
sorrows and dangers, and escapes of a whole life have been 
crowded into a few days; and they who have suffered and 
acted together in such scenes, ought not to feel like strangers. 
1 know that what 1 am about to say might be misunder¬ 
stood by most men, but 1 hope for a generous construction 
of my course from you. We arc not here, dwelling among 
the arts and deceptions of the settlements, but young 
people who have no occasion to deceive each other in any 
manner or form. I hope 1 make my.self understood ?” 

“ Sartain, Judith ; few convarse better than yourself, 
and none more .agreeable like. Your words are as pleasant 
as your looks.” 

“ It is the manner in which you have so often praised 
those looks, that gives me courage to proceed. Still, Deer- 
slayer, it is not easy for one of my sex and years to forget 
all her lessons of infancy, all her habits, and her natural 
diffidence, and siiy openly what her heart feels ! ” 

“ Why not, Judith ? Why shouldn't women as well as 
men deal fairly and honestly hy their fellow' creatur's.'' I 
see no re.'ison why you should not sjx'ak as plainly as my¬ 
self, where there is any thing ra’ally importiint to be said.” 

Tliis ii^omitable diffidence, which still jtrevented the 
young man from suspecting the truth, would have com¬ 
pletely discourageil the girl, had not *lier whole soul, as 
well as her whole heart, been set upon making a desperate 
effort to rescue herself from a future th.at she dreaded with 
a horror as vivid as the distinctness with which she fancied 
she fatesnw it. This motive, however, raised her alwve all 
common considerations, and she persevered even to her own 
surprise, if not to her great confusion. 

“ I will — I mu.it deal as plainly with you, as I woulil 
with poor, dear Hetty, were that sweet child living ! ’’ she 
continued, turning pale; “ yes, I will smother all other 
feelings in the one that is now uppermost! 'Yqp love the 
I. 1. 
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woods and the life tliat we pass^ here, in the wilderness, 
away from the dwellings and towns of the whites.” 

“ As I loved my parents, Judith, when they was living! 
This very spot would be all creation to me, could this war 
he fairly over, once; and the settlers kept at a distance.” 

“ Why quit it, then ? It has no owner — at least none 
who can claim a better right than mine, and that I freely 
give to you. Were it a kingdom, Decrslayer, 1 think I 
should delight to say the same. Let us then return to it, 
after we have seen the priest at the fort, and never quit it, 
again, until God calls us away to that world where we shall 
find the spirits of my ])oor mother and sister.” 

A long, thoughtful jiause succeeded ; Judith having 
covered her face with both her hand.s, after forcing herself 
to utter so jdain a proposal, and Deerslayer musing eipially 
in sorrow and surprise, on the meaning of the langu.age he 
had just heard. At length the hunter broke the silence, 
speaking in a tone that was softened to gentleness by his 
desire not to offend. 

” You haven’t thought well of this Judith,” he said — 
“ no, your feelin’s are awakened by all that has lately 
happened, and believin’ yourself to be without kindred in 
the world, you are in too great haste to find some to fill 
the places of them that’s lost.” 

“ lYere 1 living in a crowd of friends, Deersl.iyer, I 
should still think as I think, — say as 1 now s.ay,” re¬ 
turned Judith, speaking with her hands still shading her 
lovely faa'. 

“ ’fhank you, gal — thank you, from the lafttom of my 
heart. Ilowsever, 1 am not one to take advantage of a 
weak moment, when you’re forgetful of your own great 
advantages, and fancy ’arth and all it holds is in this little 
canoe. No — no — Judith, ’t would be onginerous in me ; 
what you’ve offered can never conic to pass! ” 

“ It all may be, and that without leaving cauSe of re-' 
pentance to any,” answered Judith, with an impetuosity 
of* feeling and manner that at once unveiled her eyes. 

We can cause the soldiers to leave our goods on the road 
till we return, when they can easily be brought back to the 
house; the_],ake will be no more visited by the enemy, this 
war at least; all your skins may lie readily sold at the 
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garrison. There you may buy the few necessaries we shall 
want, for I wish never to see the spot again; ami Deer- 
slayer,” added the girl, smiling with a sweetness and nature 
that the young man found it hard to resist; “ as a proof 
how wholly I am and wish to be yours — how completely 
1 desire to be nothing but your wife, the very first fire 
that we kindle, after our return, shall be lighted with the, 
brocade dress, and fed by every article I have that you may 
think unfit for the woman you wish to live with ! ” 

“ All’s me ! — you’re a w'inning and a lovely ereatur’, 
Judith; yes, you are all that; and no one can deny it, 
and sjieak truth. 'I'hese pictur's are pleasant to the thoughts, 
but they mightn’t prove so happy as you now think ’em. 
Forget it all, therefore, and let us paddle after the Sarpent 
and Hist, as if nothing bad been said on the subject.” 

Judith was deeply mortified; and, what is more, she 
was jirofoundly grieved. Still there was a steadiness and 
(juiet in the manner of Deerslayer that completely smo¬ 
thered her hopes; and told her that, for once, her exceed¬ 
ing beauty had failed to excite the admiration and homage 
it was wont to receive. AVomen are said seldom to forgive 
tho.-,e who slight their advanct* ; but this high-spirited 
and impetuous girl entertained no shadow of resentment, 
then or ever, against the fair-dealing and ingenuous hunter. 
At the moment, the prevailing feeling was the wish to be 
certain that there was no misunderstanding. After another 
painful pause, therefore, she brought the matter to an issue, 
by a question too direct to admit of equivocation. 

“ GoiW forbid that we lay uji regrets, in after life, 
through any want of sincerity now,” ^she said. “ 1 hope 
we understand each other, at least you will not accept me 
for a wife, Deerslayer?” 

“ ’ 'J'is better for both that I shouldn’t take advantoge 
of your own forgetfulness, Judith. AA’e can never marry.” 

“^'ou do not love me, — cannot find it in your heart, 
perhaps, to esteem me, Deerslayer ! ” 

“ Kvery thing in the way of fri’ndsfiip, Judith —Svery 
thing, even to sarvices and life itself. Yes, I’d risk as 
much for you at this moment, as I would risk in behalf of 
Hist; and that is say in’ as much as 1 can ^y in favour of 
any darter of woman. 1 do not think 1 feel towards either 
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— mind, I say either, Judith — as if I wished to quit 
father and mother — if father and mother was livin’ ; 
which, however, neither is — but if both was living, 1 do 
not feel towards any woman as if 1 wished to quit ’em 
in order to cleave unto her.” 

“ This is enough!” answered Judith, in a rebuked and 
•smothered voice ; “ 1 understand all that you mean. Marry 
you cannot, without loving; and tliat love you do not feel 
for me. Make no answer, if I am right; for 1 shall under¬ 
stand your silence. That will be painful enough of itself.” 

Deerslayer obeyed her, and he made no reply. For 
more than a minute the girl riveted her bright eyes on 
him, as if to read his .soul, while be sat playing with the 
water like a corrected school-boy. Then Judith herself 
droj)ped the end of her paddle, and urged the eaiioe away 
from the spot, with a movement .as reluctant as the feel¬ 
ings which controlled it. Deerslayer quietly aided the 
effort, however, and they were soon on the trackless line 
taken by the Delaware. 

In their way to the point, not another syllable was ex¬ 
changed l)ctween Deerslayer and his fair comj)anion. As 
Judith sat in the bow of the canoe, her back was turned 
towards him, else it is probable its expression might have 
induced him to venture some soothing terms of friendship 
and regard. Contrary to what would have been expected, 
resentment was still absent, though the colour frequently 
changed from the deep flush of mortification to the pale¬ 
ness of di.sappoiutment. Sorrow, deep, heart-felt sorrow, 
however, was the jnedominant emotion, and this was be¬ 
trayed in a manner not to be mistaken. 

.\s neither laboured hard at the paddle, the ark had al¬ 
ready arrived, and the soldiers had disembarked, before the 
canoe of the two loiterers reached the point. Chingachgook 
had preceded it, and was already some distance in the 
wood, at a spot where the two trails, that to the garrison, 
and that to the villages of the Delawares, separated. The 
soldiers, too, had taken up their line of march ; first set¬ 
ting the ark adrift again, with a reckless disregard of its 
fate. All this Judith saw; but she heeded it not. The 
Glimmerglsps liad no longer any charms for her ; and when 
she put her' foot on the strand, site immediately proceeded 
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on the trail of the soldiers, without casting a single glance 
behind her. Even Hist was passed unnoticed; that mo¬ 
dest young creature shrinking from the averted face of 
Judith, as if guilty herself of some wrong doing. 

“ AVait you here, Sarpent,” said Heerslayer, as he fol¬ 
lowed in the footsteps of the dejected beauty, while pass¬ 
ing his friend. “ 1 will just see Juditli among her party,* 
and come and j’ine you.” 

A hundred yards had hid the couple from those in front, 
as well as those in their rear, when Judith turned and spoke. 

“ This will do, Heerslayer," she said sadly. “ 1 under¬ 
stand your kindness, but shall not need it. In a few 
minutes 1 shall reach the soldiers. As you cannot go 
with me on the journey of life, 1 do not wish you to go 
further on this. Eut, stop; before we part, I would ask 
you a single question. And I require of you, as you fear 
God, and reverence the truth, not to deceive me in your 
answer. 1 know you do not love another ; and I can see 
but one reason why you cannot, will not love me. Tell 

me, then, Heerslayer-” The girl paused, the words she 

was about to utter seeming to choke her. Then rallying 
all her resolution, with a face that flushed and paled at 
every breath she drew, she continued, “ Tell me, then, 
Heerslayer, if any thing light of me, that Henry March 
has said, may not have influenced your feelings ? ” 

Truth was the Deerslayer’s polar-star. He ever kept it 
in view ; and it was nearly impossible for him to avoid 
uttering it, even when prudence demanded silence. Judith 
read his*answer in his countenance; and with a heart 
nearly broken by the consciousness .of undeserving", she 
signed to him an adieu, and buried herself in the woods. 
For some time Heerslayer was irresolute as to his course ; 
but, in the end, he retraced his steps and joined tlie 
Helajyare. That night, the three “ camped ” on the head 
waters of their own river, and the succeeding evening tliey 
entered the village of the tribe; Chyigachgook and his 
betrothed in triumph ; their companion honoured ml ad¬ 
mired, but in a sorrow that it required months of activity 
to remove. 

The war diat then had its rise was stirrisg and bloody. 
The Helaware chief rose among his people, until his name 
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was never mentioned without eulogiums ; while another 
Uncas, the last of his race, was added to the long line of 
warriors who bore that distinguished appellation. As for 
the Deerslayer, under the soltriquet of Hawkeye, he made 
his fame spread far and near, until the crack of his rifle 
became as terrible to the ears of the Mingos as the thun¬ 
ders of the Manitou. His services were soon required by 
the officers of the crown, and he especially attached him¬ 
self, in the field, to one in particular, with whose after-life 
he had a close and important connection. 

Fifteen years had passed away, ere it was in the power 
of the Deerslayer to revisit the Glimmerglass. A peace 
had intervened, and it was on the eve of another and still 
more important war, when he and his constant friend, 
Chingachgook, were hastening to the forts to join their 
allies. A stripling accompanied them, for Hist already 
slumbered beneath the pines of the Delawares, and the 
three survivors had now become inseparable. Tltey 
reached the lake just as the sun was setting. Here all was 
unchanged ; the river still rushed through its bower of 
trees; the little rock was wasting away by the slow action 
of the waves in the course of centuries ; the mountains 
stood in their nati\e dress, dark, rich, and mysterious ; 
while the sheet glistened in its solitude, a beautiful gem of 
the forest. 

The following morning, the youth discovered one of the 
canoes drifted on the shore in a state of decay. A little 
labour put it in a state for service, and they all embarked 
with a desire to examine the place. All the pc..ints were 
passed, and Chingacljgook pointed out to his son the spot 
where the Hurons had first encamped, and the point 
whence he had succeeded in stealing his bride. Here they 
even landed; but all traces of the former visit had disap¬ 
peared. Next they proceeded to the scene of the battle, 
and there they found a few of the signs that linger aiound 
such localities. Wild beasts had disinterred many of the 
bodUs, and human bones were bleaching in the rains of 
summer. Uncas regarded all with reverence and pity, 
though traditions were already rousing his young mind to 
the ambition tyjd sternness of a warrior. 

From thu point, the canoe took its way toward the 
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shoal, where the remains of the castle were still visible, a 
picturesque ruin. The stonns of winter had long since 
unroofed the house, and decay had eaten into the logs. 
AH the fastenings were untouched, but the seasons rioted 
in the place, as if in mockery at the attempt to exclude 
them. 'J'he palisades were rotting, as were the piles ; and 
it was evident that a few more recurrences of winter, a 
few more gales and tempests, would sweep all into the 
lake, and blot the building from the face of that magnifi¬ 
cent solitude. 'I'he graves could not lie found. Either 
the elements had obliterated their traces, or time had 
caused those who looked for them to forget their position. 

'J’he ark was discovered, stranded on the eastern shore, 
where it had long before been driven, with the prevalent 
northwest winds. It lay on the sandy extremity of a long 
low point, that is situated about two miles from the outlet, 
.ami which is itself fast disajipearing liefore the action of the 
elements. The scow was filled with water, the cabin un¬ 
roofed, and the logs were decaying. Some of its coarser 
furniture stiU remained, and the heart of Deerslayer beat 
quick, as he found a ribbon of Judith’s fluttering from a 
log. It recalled all her beauty, and, we may add, all her 
failings. Although the girl had never touched his heart, 
the llawkeyc, for so we ought now to call him, still re¬ 
tained a kind and sincere interest in her welfare. He tore 
away the ribbon, and knotted it to the stock of Killdeer, 
which had l)een the gift of the girl herself. 

A few miles further up the lake another of the canoes 
was discovered j and, on the point where the party finally 
landed, Vere found those which had been left there upon 
the shore. 'I'hat in which the pvesent navigation was 
made, and the one discovered on the eastern shore, had 
dropped through the decayed floor of the castle, drifted 
past the falling palisades, and had been thrown as waifs 
upqp the beach. 

From all these signs it was probable the lake had not 
been visited since theoccurrence of the^nal scene of our tale. 
Accident, or tradition, had rendered it again a spot*sacred 
to nature ; the frequent wars, and the feeble population of 
the colonies, still confining the settlements witliin narrow 
boundaries. Chingachgook and his friAd .lefi^the spot 
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with melancholy feelings. It had been the region of their 
First War-Path, and it carried back the minds of both to 
scenes of tenderness, as well as to hours of triumph. They 
held their way towards the Mohawk in silence, however, 
to rush into new adventures, as stirring and as remarkable 
as those which had attended their opening career on this 
lovely lake. At a later day they returned to the place, 
•where the Indian found a grave. 

Time and circumstances have drawn an impenetrable 
mystery around all else connected with the flutters. They 
lived, erred, died, and are forgotten. None connected 
have felt sufficient interest in the disgraced and disgracing 
to withdraw the veil, and a century is about to erase even 
the recollection of their names. The history of crime is 
ever revolting, and it is fortunate that few love to dwell on 
its incidents. The sins of the family have long since been 
arraigned at the judgment-seat of God, or are registered 
for the terrible settlement of the last great day. 

The same fate attended Judith. When Ilawkcye 
reached the garrison on the Mohawk, he inquired anxiously 
after that lovely but misguided creature. None knew her 
—even her person was no longer remembered. Other 
officers had, again and again, succeeded the Warleys, and 
flraigs, and><Graliams; though an old sergeant of the gar¬ 
rison, who had lately come from Kngland, was enabled to 
tell our hero, that Sir Robert Warley lived on his paternal 
estates, and that there was a lady of rare beauty in the 
lodge who had great influence over him, though she did 
not bear his name. Whether this was Judith relaj)scd 
into her early failing, or some other victim of the* soldier’s, 
Hawkeye never knew, nor would it l)e pleasant or profit¬ 
able to inquire. We live in a world of transgressions and 
selfishness, and no pictures that represent us otherwise can 
be true ; though happily for human nature, gleamings of 
that pure Spirit in whose likeness man has been fashioned, 
are to be seen relieving its deformities, and mitigating, if 
not excusing, its cri^ncs. 

THE END. 
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VViitten with do(|nenrr and not nnfie<juently a bold and picturesque style. 
?Ie dfscnlM‘8 tlic luoht attractive parts of Spain and Barbary ”— Bentley's Mu‘ 
vcllant/ 

A liMi lied, curious, and entertaining production, adajitcd for every taste.*’— 
hiti'niry (iazdle. 

II 

ClTn-:S ANT) AVIT.DS OF ANDALUCIA. T5y The Hon. R. 

Dundas MrKUAY. 2 vols. post 8vo, 

“ Among ilie best ami most amusing books of travels we have seen Mr Mur- 
ra\\ pictures <iu- .ulmu.ihle. iMigravings add to the niamlold attractions of these 
pU-asing volumcN .”—Mornnuj Vhronu'le. 

111 . 

THE CRADLE OF THE TWIN GIANTS, SCIENCE AND 
HISTOIiAL By Tin; III v. Hknuy (Biristmas, M.A., F.R.S., 
F S.A., Lilirari.in of Sion College. 2 vols. ^lost 8vo. £1. 4s. 
“'riiLii* IS no want of iiiterisf m tlH.s hook The cunouH anecdotes, the 
stran.'t ir.iditioiis, ivc, wlihh .ibound in this work will lonuer it popular.”— 
Athfu . fnn. 

“ It loiiLT since we ha\i' turned ovli the pa^'cs of a book, w'hctber historical 
01 luiiUoiis, so alliiung in character, oi so enthralling in inten-st.'’—,S>m. 

IV. 

THE FAIRFAX LETTERS. .lOUBNALS. 8re. Comprising the 
(’on ‘spoixleiice ol the P.n li.imeiitary General with all tlic most dis- 
tiiigmslied P( rsoiiages oftlii- Popular ]‘art\. Now first Published 
troui the Oiigitial ;MSS. Kniiim by Koiu'.rt THa.l, Esq. 4 vols., 
8\o,uffhinan\ Poitiaits. hOs. 

“ I'ull ol intciesi - 

“ Oi tlic value of this woik it would be iTinicult to speak too highly.”— 
Butninna. 

V. 

NAURATTVE 01’ AN EXIH.OKING ICXPFDITTON TO THE 
DEAD SEA AND THE SOURCE OF THE JORDAN. 

taki'ii by Order of the (lovernment of the United States. By 
W. F. J^YNcii, U.S.N., Commander of the Expedition. 8vo., with 
numerous Kngt.nings,hound, 21s. 

" The sojourn at Tiberias, the tiipon the sA of Galilee, the dtf cent of the 
River Jordan, thence to the Dead Sea. the aeeount of the voyage on its waters, 
the explojatiou of its shores and the iicighbonimg country, have the interest of 
discovery with the peculiar attraetions winch this redon and iis Scriptural and 
hisioncal associations always create.’’—.Jpccto/or. 
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vr. 

NARRATIVE OF AN EXPEDITION TO EXPLORK THE 
WHITE NILE. Undertaken by Order of Mclienici Ali. Ry 
Chaklks 1*. Rr.ii.i.Y. From the Oeimaii. 2 vols. £1 Is. 

“ We can conceive few tliinfjs more exciting ib.tn this votape vltich (he «utei 
accomjiliilied, ami has here recorded. It e.\cites weJl-niented admiration at the 
author’s enterprise, cnerpy, and perseverance ”— JilncJ.it'Oiuft, Mu(/axi»f. 

VII. 

TRAVELS IN WESTERN AFRU’A. in lS!r> am> lM(i. Rv 
John Di'ncan. Second Edition. 2 vols. post Svo. 

“■VVe vveie prepared for <i sensible' and caretnlU unttenbooK, mu h.ive oui 
expectations been disappointed For an account of the di'atli ot Munpo I’ark, 
and othei important nutters, Ihi* reader will do well to eonsiilt tliLs woiK. '— 
Jihi'niPum. 

VIIJ. 

THE NAVAL HISTOHA' OF OJIEAT RRFJ'AIN. Ri W. J \mi s. 

0 vols. Svo, with Portraits, IK 

“ A work of wlrch U is not too hipli praise to assnl. flial it appioaelus .is 
nearly to perfection, in its own hue, as au> UisUiiicdl woik ever did.” Kiiinbuiifh 
Uitimv. 

IX. 

THE COURT AND KEKiN OF FKAK(MS J., KlNd OF 
FRANCE. By Mi.ss P\ui>oi. .Author ol ‘ Louis \ 1 V ., and 
the Court of France,” ‘‘The City oi the Sultan,” &c, 2vols..Svo., 
with numerous Portraits. 

" The Slant ot the best memoir WTityrs has here been caupht bj Mi.ss Faidoe " 

-^Britannia. 

'• Rumc and Iloheit>>on treat ralhir of the nionaich and his statesmen. Wiss 
?ardoe aims at cor. , ning all, and has been .sncces.stul -S/n’dalut 

X. 

UEMOTRS OF THE HOUSE OF ORLEANS. I^(’l,nll^(; 
Sketculs ANii Anecdotes of tui; most DisTiNoui.siti.ii cu.v- 
RACTKRs 01 Franck j)urin(. the, .si.vENrhENTii and lh.u- 
TEENTH CENTURIES. CoOKI T \ Yl, OR, Author of “ Rouirtu- 

tic Biographv of the ol Elizabeth,” “ Manual ol Ancient and 
Modern History,” &c. 3 vols. Svo., with J^ortiaits, neatly 

bound, 42s. 

“ These nieinoiis are so clever and brilliant tbatve couii.sel the country pentle- 
lan to phiee them beside his Ei’elyn, liis Didoe. .nut his frablie. Jt is by tar the 
lost brilliant and successlul book on this subject Mormtuj Post. 

XI. 

TALY IN THE NINETEENTH (’h'.N'rURY. By James 
Whitesidk, U.C. Second Edition, Revised, in vols. 

“ Equally reiTUirkahle foi the libeiality ot the jiolilic.il opimons. the lullness of 
le intoniialion, and the sctupuluus accuracy of tiie lucih .”—Momimj Chtonicie. 

. '* XII. 

. VOICE FROM THE DANUBE. OK, THE TRUE STATE 
OF THE CASE BETWEEN AUSTRIA AND HUNOARY. 
By an iMrARXiAL Spectaior. Po&ibvo. 
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XIII. 

WAYSIDr; I’fCTVRK.S IN I'UANC’K, BELGIUM, AND 
HOI.L.AND. I!y Kiihi.iit liKi.i.. Autlinr of the “ Life of Can- 
iiiii)?,” “ llibtory of Russia,” Ac. 8vo., enibcllishedwith immprous 
I'hiiir.iviiins. 

“ A iiuno hook of eutvitainiiient tte rovilil uot honestly recommend to 

our 1 oaders. ”— JCxa miner. 

XIV. 

THI<: IIISTOUYOK rRTKRTlI!-: (’IIUKL. By Pkosper Meri- 
MEL. With an Introduction and l^otos. 2 vols. small Hvo. 

\v. 

TRAVELS IN THE GREAT DESERT OK vSAllARA IN 18^5 
aVND iSld. By John JDcuaudson, Second Editi<m,2 vols. 8vo. 

•“ We lenmiinciHl this most inleresiiuti: ]»ieiuie of a jioople hose manners are 
lotallv strangle, and whose couiiriyhas hiliicrto been a scaled hook tous."—IKceAr/y 
C/irvn/ih 

X\I. 

THE LLBEIITV OE ROME, a Ilisumv. With an Historical 
Account ()l the Liberty of Ancient Nations. By SAMUEh Eeiot. 
2 vols. 8\o, A volume of Hlustiations. 

“ Till* aullior has hrouKht to this dUlicult ami jjrcat lask vast stores of erudi¬ 
tion,.! hittiiK enln\.iled taste, a comprehensive ami penetrating intellect, and a 
Hiavc and sdIht judgment, qualities r.iiely lound combined in the same indivi¬ 
dual "—John Bull 

“ A good ami anew hook for the classic student and thinker "—Daily 2^ev}S. 

MEMOIRS OE PRINI’E RtJlM'!ilT AND THE CAVALIERS. 
IW Emot Wakbuuton. 3 vols. 8vo., with numerous Portraits. 
t'l 2s. 

“ A w oik of very high literary cliaiacter, and lusting historical \ciX\n\''—Literary 
(jazetle 

XVIII. 

HIS'J'OKV OF THE CONQUEST OE CANADA. By tlie 
Auriioii or “ Hociiklm. 2 voK.,8vo., with Portiaits of Jacques 
Quartier and (Jeueral Wolfe. 

Kloquently wiitten.’ -AjoWf/hif 
“ Untteii mill a vigoious, spiriled, ami philosophic 

\i\. 

THE FOURTH VOLHME OF PREf?COTT’S HISTORICAL 
WORKS; eontaiiiini? the First Volume of THE CONUUEST 
OF MEXICO, (’)own 8vo., neatly bound, price (>.s. 

THE EAR1TI AND MAN: LEH'TURES ON COMPARATIVE 
PII^SICAI. GKOOKAPHY IN ITS RELATION TO THE 
HiS'l'ORY OF MANKIND. ByARNOLi) Guyot, Professor oi 
Physical Geography and History at Neufchatel, Switzerland. 
Translated hy C. 0. Felton, Professot 41 Harvard University, 
Post 8vo. 

“ Our esuth is a star among the stars, and should not we, who are on it, 
jirepare ourselves by it for contemplation of the universe ftnd its Author t 
Vati Itittei. 
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XXI. 

THE WESTERN WORLD; or, Travki.s thuouoiiout the 
United States in 1847. I3y Alexander Mackay. 8 vols, 
post 8vo. £] 11s. 6d. 

“ The best work on the United States.”—iifornmp Chronicle. 

XXII. 

BYte-LANES AND DOWNS OF ENGLAND; wnn Timr 
Scenes and CuAR.ArTi.Rs. T3y Sylvanus. Post 8vo., with a 
Portrait of Lord G. Bcntiuck, from an original sketch bv Count 
D’Orsay. 10s. 6d. 

Containing Sketches of Yorkshire and other country scenery; I'raining 
Grounds and Stables—Kp*!om, Chester, Goodwood, York, Newmarket, I)onra«ter. 
and all the noted llaclnif Fixtures. Memoirs of I urf Notables, including notices 
of Lord George Bentinck, Mellish, George the Fourth, Charles Janies Fox, and 
Dick Veinon, Lords Egiinton, Exeter. Chesterfield, Stanley. &c. Mr. Gully, 
Justice Christopher Wilson, and the principal members of the lling. With a 
complete Racing Epitome, Notice of Jockeys, Turf MancEovres. Debts of Honour, 
and the Settling. 

“This pleasant volume is ^rritten fVom both fulness of knowledge and fulness 
of love.”— Britannia. 


xxiir. 

LOS GRINGOS ; or, An Inmdk View of Mexico and Cali- 
FORNi.A. With Wanderings iu Peru. Chili, and Polynesia. By 
Lieutenant Wise, U.SN. I'hf, Author’s Edi-tion. crown 
8vo. t5s. 

“The author’s object Is that of a p^^inter scekinfi to plate before titc e\t the 
picturesque forms and features of the country Ihnnigh which he trnveilod. and 
incidents of the jo In this he lias succeeded, adding luiolner hook of plea¬ 

sant pictures to our table ’'—Atbenteum 

XXIV. 

LIFE AND REMAINS OF THEODORE HOOK. By the Rev. 
T. R. Barham. Second I'^dition. 2 vols. post 8vo. £;i Is. 

“ A very merry work. Theodore Htiok was one of the most gifted ot a class 
of men—men of broad and un-crupulou.s wit and lacy humour "—Jforwi/ig 
Chronicle. 

XXV. 

REDBURK; HIS Filisa'VOYAGE: Bum; the Sailou Boy’s 
CoNFKs.sioNs. By Hermann Milvim.k, Aufhor of “ Tvpee,” 
“ Omoo,” and “ Mardi.” 2 vols. post Hvo. 

“ Some of the scenes in this work are tpiictly humorous, and rcmnid us a good 
deal of Marryat, 'I'he details of emigrant life on board arc good; and t cry graphic 
indeed is the picture of the steerage when the malignant epidemic breaks out "— 
Blackwood's Magazine 

XXVI. 

SAINT LEGER; OR.^HE THREADS OF LIFE. 8vo. 

RICHARD BEirriET, Hew Burlington Street. 

(J;;* lisher in Ordinal y to Her Majesty.) 






